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CHAPTER  I. 


A  serving  man  not  quite  a  clown. — Gsebn. 


The  old  ugly  clock  upon  the  tower  of  St. 
James's  had  marked  three  —  the  hour  of/ 
one  of  the  sunniest  days  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  trees  of  the  Park  seemed  again 
proud  of  their  greenness ;  for  it  had  showered 
heavily  at  twelve ;  and  the  flowers,  blossomings 
poor  things !  with  such  affected  gaiety  in  the 
balconies  of  the  neighbouring  dwellings, — 
had  been  renovated  by  the  eficcts  of  a  natural 
bath.  Even  Apsley-house  smiled  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  a  couple  of  his  Grace's  high-bred 
domestics,  as  they  lounged  against  the  solid 
gates,  appeared  exceedingly  amused  at  the 
awkward  carriage,  aspect,  and  habiliments  of 
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a  country-looking  servant,  who,  with  open 
mouth  and  staring  eyes,  had  made  his  way 
down  Piccadilly,  and  stood  at  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner;  now  peering  under  one  arch,  and  then 
under  another,  with  as  much  astonishment  as 
delight.  He  was  a  tall  athletic  man,  whose 
age  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  determine ; 
his  hair  was  combed  quite  straight,  and  was, 
naturally,  of  that  pale  drab  colour  whicli  an- 
cient coachmen  of  ancient  families  are  still 
fond  of  imitating  in  their  wigs.  The  cloth 
of  his  livery  matched  its  hue ;  and  his  scarlet 
waistcoat  was  scarcely  of  deeper  tint  than  his 
glowing  cheeks.  The  town-bred  lackeys  would 
have  set  him  down  as  a  perfect  simpleton, 
and  perhaps  have  quizzed  him  accordingly, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  peculiar  keenness  and 
sharpness  of  eye  that  kept  watch,  as  it  were, 
over  every  person  who  passed,  and  every  thing 
that  occurred.  He  carried  a  welt-fiUed  car- 
pet-bag in  one  hand,  and  a  couple  of  hat-boxes 
in  the  other ;  a  shot-belt  was  strapped  across 
his  shoulder,  and  a  huge  basket,  out  of  which 
peeped  a  travelling-cap,  and  a  furred  glove 
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dangled  from  his  arm ;  a  brace  of  pistols  were 
stuck  in  the  belt,  to  which  also  was  fastened  a 
heavy  iron  dog-chain ;  to  this  was  attached  a 
stiff,  white,  crabbed^looking  terrier,  who  seemed 
more  bewildered  than  his  master,  yet  ready  to 
snap  at  every  man,  woman,  or  child  that  crossed 
his  way. 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine to  what  class  of  servants  the  stranger  be- 
longed ;  his  hat  was  bent  before  and  behind^ 
after  the  coachman  fashion ;  his  coat  belonged 
to  the  genus  footman;  his  gaiters  were  too 
clumsy  for  any  but  a  groom ;  and  his  shoes ! 
his  shoes  almost  threw  the  self-instituted 
inspectors  of  his  apparel  into  convulsions. 
Such  shoes  had  never  been  made  in  Lon* 
don,  that  was  certain !  Notwithstanding  the 
incongruity  of  his  dress,  Peter  Pike  was  evi- 
dently on  very  good  terms  with  himself,  and 
with  all  the  world.  He  laid  his  luggage  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  pavement,  wiped  his  face 
with  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  patted  the 
terrier,  who,  dog  like,  returned  the  caress  with 
interest ;  asked  a  noble-looking  life  Guards- 
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man  the  way  to  Bclgrave  Square,  and  resuming 
what  a  London  servant  would  call  a  "  very 
heavy  load,"  crossed  to  Grosvenor  Place,  and 
left  the  lackeys  at  fall  liberty  to  scrutinize  the 
next  passer  by  who  might  be  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  enough  to  attract  their  attention. 

Peter  met  with  little  to  excite  his  admira- 
tion after  he  passed  St.  George's  Hospital; 
he  thought  there  were  a  few  streets  in  Liver- 
pool as  fine  as  Grosvenor  Place,  and,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  any  singularity  of  appearance, 
he  very  much  wondered  why  such  a  number 
of  people  stared  and  laughed  at  him;  he 
looked  at  his  coat,  it  was  new  and  spotless ; 
his  gaiters,  they  too  were  new;  he  cast  his 
cunning  eyes  upwards,  the  brim  of  his  hat  wps 
a  good  brim,  and  new  also ; — ^he  felt,  as  he  said 
afterwards,  that  he  fitted  as  tight  in  his  clothes 
as  if  he  had  been  in  his  coffin.  Yet  still  the 
people  stopt,  and  stared,  and  smiled,  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  Peter  felt  relieved  when  he 
was  fairly  housed  in  the  housekeeper's  room  of 
Mr.  Brown  Lorton*s  splendid  dwelling  in  Bel- 
grave  Square. 
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There  is  no  feeling  in  the  world  so  chilling 
as  that  which  comes  with  perfect  "  newness,*'  if 
I  dare  so  use  the  word — nothing  that  so  op- 
presses a  stranger  on  first  entering  a  London 
house.  Few  are  insensible  to  the  delights  of 
novelty  in  the  abstract ;  but  novelty,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  very  sad  and  wearisome  thing,  par- 
ticularly so  to  one  who,  like  Peter,  had  passed 
more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  a  provin- 
cial town. 

'He  was  exceedingly  glad  at  first  when  the 
door  closed  and  shut  out  the  grinning  faces 
of  two  nursery  maids,  whom  he  distinctly 
heard  calling  him  "  Johnny  Raw."  He  breathed 
freely  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  thought  he 
should  have  been  happy  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  to  which  apartment  his  rank  (as  valet  to 
Mr.  Brown  Lorton's  brother)  entitled  him  ; 
but  the  parrot  of  the  lady's  maid  attacked  his 
master's  dog  on  the  threshold,  and  ahnost  tore 
his  ear  off.  Bright  could  have  managed  a  rat, 
a  weazel,  a  stoat,  or  a  cat,  to  admiration ;  but 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  warfare 
adopted  by  parokeets,  cockatoos,  or  any  of  the 
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tribe ;  and  when  the  combat  was  ended^  and 
poor  Peter  saw  how  grand  and  stately  the 
room  was,  and  how  strange  everything  ap- 
peared, and  how  red  and  awkward  he  looked 
in  the  mirror,  he  wished  himself  back  in  Well- 
street,  or  in  the  great  room  at  the  Sose,  where 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  master's 
health  drank  every  Saturday  evening,  by  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty  happy  and 
industrious  persons  employed  in  his  said 
master's  warehouses. 

His  mind  was  occupied  between  thinking 
what  he  should  say  to  the  housekeeper,  and 
how  he  should  commence  a  letter  to  a  certain 
Mary  Blundell;  and,  above  all,  who  he  should 
get  to  write  the  intended  letter,  when  a  tall, 
fashionably-dressed  young  man  lounged  into 
the  room,  and  without  taking  any  notice  what- 
ever of  Peter  Pike,  commenced  arranging  his 
hair  by  a  small  glass  which  he  drew  from 
lu8  pocket.  At  first  Peter^  in  his  simplicity, 
thought  he  was,  what  he  should  have  called,  a 
gentleman,  and  he  half  rose  from  his  seat ;  but 
as  quickly  repented   the   movement,  for   he 
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thought,  nay,  he  was  certain  in  another  mo- 
ment, that  the  lounging  gentleman  was  no 
other  than  a  boy  he  had  known  some  time 
previously.  The  warm-hearted  countryman 
did  not  hesitate  to  recognise  his  old  acquaint* 
ance,  and  extending  his  hand  to  him>  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Eh,  wounds.  Job  Harris,  but  I  be  glad  to 
see  ye.  I>on*t  ye  know  an  old  friend?  I 
bean't  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face  :  el^ 
marry  me,  boy !  but  ye'r  wonderfully  altered.'' 

''  Hah-hah !''  replied  the  second-rate  puppy, 
"  I  really  did  not  recognise  you ;  it  is  so  very^ 
very  long  since  I  have  seen  anything  at  all 
like  you.  Pray,  I  beg  your  paw-don,  but  pray, 
what  are  you  T' 

"  What  am  I?"  exclaimed  Peter,  "  Why,  I 
be  Peter  Pike,  Mr.  Brown's  body-man."  While 
the  poor  fellow  replied,  the  "  gentleman's  gen- 
tleman "  produced  his  snuff-box,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  astonished  companion.  Peter  re- 
fused it  in  silent  astonishment,  and  the  beau, 
returning  it  to  his  waistcoat  pocket*  observed* 
"  Oh,  you  don't  fashionize  — ^  T' 
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"  What  ?"  inquired  Peter. 

"  You  do  not  patronize  the  Eoyal  mixture.'* 

"  I  tell  thee,  in  a  word,"*^  exclaimed  the  coun- 
tryman, really  incensed  at  his  affectation,  *'  I 
tell  thee  honestly,  I  hate  all  mixtures ;  and  the 
worst  of  them  all,  is  a  scruple  of  gentility  to  a 
pound  of  vulgarity.  Why,  what  ails  thee.  Job  ? 
We  be  old  acquaintances,  and  there  is  no 
reason  in  life  why  we  should  mystificate  each 
other.  London  is  a  woundy  bad  place  I  know, 
and  fashion's  but  a  gypsy  sort  of  mother,  who 
changes  her  children  in  the  nursing.  So  up 
and  tell  me  what  youVe  been  doing  for  the 
last  fifteen  months,  ever  since  you  left  Steel 
Lodge  and  the  factory,  and  set  off  like  a  pack 
of  harriers  to  the  tune  of  Hunt  the  Hare ! 
Ay,  away  you  went,  bag  and  baggage,  as  soon 
as  ever  Mrs.  Brown *' 

The  puppy  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm  empha- 
tically, and  said,  in  a  manner  which  he  intended 
should  be  impressive, 

"  I  beg  your  pawdon.  Mister  Kke,  but  we 
only  use  the  vulgarity  you  have  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  a  counteracting  perfection — 
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Lorton.     fVe,  Mister  Pike,  are  Browns  Lor- 
tons.'* 

Peter  stood  in  silent  wonder  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  slowly  repeated,  '*  Browns  Lortons  ! 
Brown  is  as  good  a  name  as  any  in  Liverpool; 
but  Lorton — what  the  sense  of  the  Lorton  was, 
I  never  could  tell — did  Master  get  any  money 
by  it  ?" 

"  Money — ^vulgar — No,  most  excellent  Peter, 
you  are  soporific,  which  signifies  sleepy-headed : 
— ^the  addition  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  I 
assure  you :  Brown — mark,  how  poor  it  sounds 
— a  thing  of  one  syllable,  like  Smith  or  Jones. 
Wliat !  was  Brown,  simple  Brown,  to  come  in 
contamination  with  Cavendish,  and  Pelham, 
and  Langham,  and  Lauderdale,  and  Devon- 
shire, and  all  the  rest !''  During  this  rhodo- 
montade,  the  orator  succeeded  in  winding 
himself  up  to  his  highest  pitch  of  absurdity, 
for  the  edification  of  his  country  acquaintance; 
and  to  complete  the  effect,  produced  a  patent 
fire-box,  and  having  lighted  a  match  fired  his 
cigar. 

Peter  had  to  learn  the  tact  of  concealing 
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his  feelings  and  astonishment,  and  therefore 
expostulated  immediately  with  his  associate  on 
the  impropriety  of,  as  he  expressed  it, ''  Puff, 
puff,  puffing,  over  such  a  beautiful  room; 
can't  you  swallow  the  smoke,"  he  continued ; 
"  and  what  delight  can  you  find  in  an  old 
piece  of  stick?  Job  Harris,  you're  an  altered 
man,  or  you  wouldn't  show  the  cold  shoulder 
to  an  old  friend,  as  you  have  done  to  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pawdon,  my  dear  fellow,"  per- 
sisted the  valet,  "  for  not  thinking  of  it ;  but 
will  you  take  a  cigar  ?  They  are  real  Havannah, 
I  assure  you." 

Peter  could  control  himself  no  longer;  but' 
luckily  for  him,  Mrs.  Claggit,  who  filled  the 
combined  situations  of  lady's  maid  and  house- 
keeper^ entered  at  the  moment ;  to  her  he  at 
once  applied  for  information  as  to  the  health  of 
her  master  and  mistress;  and>  above  all,  ex- 
pressing his  earnest  desire  to  know  how  Miss 
Mary  was,  and  if  she  was  much  admired,  and 
if  she  looked  as  handsome  as  the  last  day  he 
saw  her  at  his  master's  ?  Mrs.  Claggit  was 
both  ready  and  willing  to  give  Peter  all  the 
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infiormation  he  could  possibly  require,  for  two 
reasons ;  first»  because  she  loved  gossip ;  se-* 
condly,  Peter  might  be  called  handsome,  and 
it  an&weied  her  purpose  to  play  him  off  against 
Job,  who  had,  as  she  said,  ''  been  getting  too 
ainfied  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear."  She  told 
him  that  Aliss  Mary,  as  he  called  her,  was  as 
much  worshipped  as  heart  could  desire;  that 
she  wa3  more  so  this  season  than  ever,  because 
the  family  bad  got  into  a  larger  house^  and  Miss 
Lorton's  fortune  had  increased  (at  this  piece 
of  news  Peter  smiled) ;  that  she  had  a  great 
many  lovers,  but  none  who  met  with  her  ap- 
proval ;  yet  that  a  great  deal  of  pains  had 
been  taken  to  improve  Miss  Lorton,  and  make 
her  exactly  what  she  ought  to  be,  which  was 
no  easy  matter,  as  she  had  odd  country  ways 
with  her,  that  were  hard  to  get  over;  that 
Mrs.  Lorton  herself  was  almost  as  much  ad« 
mired  as  her  daughter ;  that  she  was  greatly 
noticed  by  many  ladies  of  high  rank,  because 
of  her  great  propriety  and  splendid  parties  ; 
thai  indeed  she,  Mrs.  Claggit^  thought  she 
carried  this  (the  propriety)  a  little,  she  might 
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say  a  great  deal,  too  far ;  she  ought  to  remem- 
ber^ that  notwithstanding  Mr.  Brown  Lorton's 
immense  fortune^  he  was  only  a  Liverpool 
merchant ;  and  though  there  was  work  enough 
to  prevent  its  being  known^  it  was  known,  and 
talked  of  too ;  so  that^  considering  that,  she 
thought  when  certain  ladies  of  high  birth, 
who  would  have  noticed  Mrs.  Lorton,  and  had 
a  great  affection  for  Miss  Lorton,  were  civil, 
their  civility  should  have  been  returned ;  but, 
indeed,  her  mistress  chose  to  hear  what  it  was 
no  business  of  hers  to  hear ;  and  to  say  that 
no  one  should  visit  her,  whose  reputation  was 
not  quite  what  it  should  be.  To  be  sure,  many 
commended  her  for  it,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Fleeds,  and  Lady  Conyers,  and  a  many  others, 
of  the  stand-offs,  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  was  a  prudent  lady  ;  and 
one  of  the  very  tip-tops,  the  holy  of  holies 
among  the  grandees,  had  called  on  them  ;  but 
she  (Mrs.  Claggit)  knew  her  own  know;  that 
people  who  have  sons  without  a  shilling,  are 
very  civil  to  people  who  have  only  daughters 
with  chests  upon  chests  of  gold  ;  no  matter  if 
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the  blood  of  the  sons  is  thick  enough  to  be  cut 
with  a  knife>  still  gold-dust  could  thicken  even 
the  thin  blood  of  a  Liverpool  merchant !  Mrs. 
Claggit  talked  so  fast  and  so  fine^  that  poor 
Peter  could  not  exactly  call  to  mind  all  she 
said,  when  she  departed,  promising  to  return 
as  soon  as  she  had  "  finished  "  her  mistress. 
Job  had  also  disappeared,  leaving  Peter, 
Bright,  a  parrot,  and  a  macaw,  in  possession 
of  the  apartment,  which,  in  honest  Pike's 
opinion,  was  far  too  good  for  ''  sarvants.'* 

Bright,  curled  up,  as  he  was,  under  Peter  s 

chair,  kept  a  steady  watch  on  the  parrot,  who 

clambered  up  and  down  its  stand,  inclined, 

and  yet  loath,  to  renew   the  combat;  while 

Peter  ruminated  on  his  journey  to  London, 

wondering  how  it  would  end,  and  *'  putting 

this  and  that'*  together,  to  divine  why,  and  to 

what  purpose,  his  master,  an  old  bachelor  of 

fifty  at  the  very  least,  could  have  volunteered 

such    an  excursion.     There  would  have  been 

nothing  extraordinary  in  Mr.  Horace  Brown 

visiting  his  brother,  Mr.  Brown  Lorton,  but 

for  the  well  known  fact  that  the  brothers  had 
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parted  on  any  terms  but  good  terms — that 
Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  and  Mr.  Horace  Brown^ 
had  hated  each  other  with  more  than  the  usual 
degree  of  hatred  which  brothers-in-law  and 
sisters-in-law  usually  cherish  the  one  towards 
the  other — that  Horace  had  a  most  particular 
antipathy  to  London,  believing  it  to  be  the 
sink  of  iniquity — ^thc  modem  Babel — the  most 
abandoned  metropolis  in  the  whole  world 
with  the  exception  of  Paris,  which  he  abomi- 
nated with  the  determined  loathing  of  a  ve- 
ritable John  Bull.  You  could  not  aflFront 
Horace  Brown  more  than  by  endeavouring 
to  convince  him  that  the  French  did  not  live 
upon  frogs  and  soup — that  they  were  not  slaves 
-—and  that  they  did  not  wear  wooden  shoes. 
His  wine  merchant  once  recommended  him 
French  wines,  and  lost  his  custom :  —  his 
haberdasher  submitted  French  gloves  to  his 
inspection,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  house : 
and  Mary,  his  niece — ^the  creature,  some  said 
the  only  creature,  he  loved  upon  earth — he 
sent  one  night  suppedess  to  bed,  when  she 
had  been  staying  at  his  house,  and  was  a  very 
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little  girl,  because  she  played  with  a  French 
doll !  This  last  act  of  patriotic  tyranny  was 
the  only  one  he  regretted,  and  often  did  Mary 
say  it  was  the  single  deed  of  uiddndness  in  a 
long  life  of  love. 

There  is  neither  history  nor  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  fact  of  Brown  Lorton's  re- 
moval from  Liverpool  to  London.  He  had 
realized  a  magnificent  fortune ;  such  a  fortune 
as  is  often  talked  of,  but  seldom  met  with : — 
had  married,  early  in  life,  a  very  lovely,  a  very 
weak,  and  a  very  ambitious  woman — ambiti- 
ous in  a  small  way — ambitious  of  fashionable 
reputation — of  the  distinction  which  attends 
upon  beauty  and  station,  and  "  all  that  sort  of 
thing."  One — indeed  the  first  disagreement 
the  brothers  ever  had  arose  from  the  fact,  that 
Brown  Lorton  never  told  his  brother  who  he 
had  married  ;  and  while  Horace  half  suspected 
that  she  was  a  foreigner, — he  soon  disco- 
vered she  had  "  foreign  ways ;" — they  rarely 
associated  together  except  for  the  purposes  of 
business;  and  when  Brown  Lorton  found 
himself  master  of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
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pounds,  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  wife,  please 
himself,  and  finish  his  daughter's  education 
by  a  residence  in  London !  Horace  Brown 
would  have  incerely  rejoiced  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  partnership  which  left  him  undis- 
puted control  over  an  immense  establishment, 
had  it  not  been  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
his  little  playful  niece  had  gained  the  mastery 
over  his  affections. 

Bro>vn  Lorton  had  been  the  father  of  many 
children,  but  Mary  was  the  only  one  who 
survived  the  years  of  childhood ;  and  she  had 
been  so  delicate  during  her  infancy,  that 
Horace  Brown  had  invited  her  and  her  nurse 
to  his  cottage,  the  "  Steel  Lodge''  of  Peter's 
reminiscences,  where  she  soon  made  her  own 
way  to  her  uncle's  heart.  This  her  mother 
had  no  objection  to,  having  worldly  wisdom 
enough  to  understand  that  if  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  had  one  hundred  thousand 
advantages — one  hundred  and  fifty,  perhaps 
two  hundred  thousand,  possessed  as  many 
more. 

Mary — ^nobody  knew  exactly  why,  or  how 
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she  managed  it — controlled  her  uncle  in  all 
his  '*  queer  ways,"  and  made  him  love  her 
dearly^  while  tormenting  him  to  death ; — the 
truth  is,  she  was  proud  of  her  power ;  and, 
moreover,  uncle  Horace  did  not  love  his 
niece  a  bit  more  than  she  loved  him.  This 
was  the  grand  secret  of  her  influence : — there 
was  love  in  every  tone  of  her  sweet  voice  when 
she  talked  to  him — love  formed  the  basis  of 
all  her  pet  scoldings — love  danced  in  her  dark 
blue  eyes  when  he  praised  her  singing,  and 
what  but  Mary's  love  could  make  him  forget 
both  gout  and  rheumatism !  Much,  therefore, 
did  he  rail  against  London,  and  London  ways, 
and  London  fashions,  and  London  habits; 
and  (for  as  Mary  grew  up  he  fancied  his  sister- 
in-law  less  abominable,  and  his  brother  more 
tolerable,)  often  in  the  evening  would  he  all 
but  anathematize  those  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  station  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  not 
content  with  living  beloved  and  respected  in 
their  own  sphere,  seek  a  higher,  where,  de- 
spite their  wealth,  they  are  looked  down  upon 
as  Parvenus,    and    are   ultimately  respected 

VOL.  I.  c 
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neither  by  themselves  nor  others.  The  argu- 
ments of  Horace  were  right  and  just,  and 
would  perhaps  have  been  useful,  had  he  de- 
livered them  with  temper;  but  that  was  a 
good  quality  he  never  possessed,  and  his 
"  crossness"  was  rendered  more  repulsive  by 
a  vein  of  biting,  bitter  satire,  which  pointed 
his  sharp  sayings^  as  poison  does  the  arrow. 
Their  meetings,  therefore,  were  never  meet- 
ings of  affection;  but  Mary,  sweet,  gentle, 
lively,  affectionate  Mary,  was  uniformly  the 
peace-maker. 

As  the  period  of  the  departure  of  the 
younger  brother  and  his  family  drew  near,  these 
quarrels  became  all  but  combats.  Often  did 
Mrs.  Bro^vn  Lorton  declare  that  never  should 
that  *'  brute  Horace"  enter  their  house  again  : 
and  as  frequently  did  Horace  swear  that ''  the 
whole  set  might  go  headlong  to  the  devil 
before  he  would  trouble  himself  about  them.'* 
Yet  Mary,  like  the  blessed  dove,  would  bear 
the  olive  branch  from  one  to  the  other>  and 
patch  up  peace>  which  though  sure  to  be  diB 
turbed,  was  still,  she  said,  better  than  nothing. 
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At  last  the  day  came — the  travelling  carriage 
and  four  was  at  the  door — Mr.  W.  Brown — (be 
had  not  yet  taken  the  name  of  Lorton) — Mr. 
W.  Brown — Mrs.  Brown — servants — imperials 
— and  all  ready.  Horace  and  his  brother  had 
quarrelled  tremendously  the  night  before: — 
it  would  have  signified  little,  for  they  had 
disagreed  on  the  same  subject  scores  of  times 
— but  they  had  parted  with  civil  coldness. 
Oh,  that  chilling  civihty !  What  matters  a 
keen  encounter,  where  strength  meets  strength, 
and  vni  meets  wit;  or  to  descend  —  where 
abuse  meets  its  equal  antagonist ;  such  quar- 
rels can  be  forgotten  —  forgiven  —  ay,  and 
heartily ;  but  the  sneer,  the  jibe,  the  curling 
lip,  the  lowering  eye,  the  inuendo — these  are 
Satan 8  barbs:  —  the  others  belong  to  poor 
human  frailty. 

All  were  ready  for  the  journey  to  London — 
all  save  Mary.  Where  was  Mary  ?  Weeping 
on  hear  uncle's  neck,  in  her  uncle's  garden — 
weeping — kneeling  to  him  only  to  come  and 
shake  haads  with  Mamma — ^to  part  friends 
with  his  own  biothear — ^for  her  sake:  would  he 
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refuse  her  last  request^  and  she  going  away — 
perhaps  for  ever ! 

"  For  ever !"  repeated  the  stem  Horace  : 
"  Perhaps  so  best,  Mary ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
happier  for  me,  if  I  were  certain,  child,  I  should 
never  see  you  again.  You  would  be  better 
in  the  churchyard — I  beg  your  mother  s  par- 
don— in  the  Vault-^with  the  rest ;  better  off 
a  thousand  times,  than  to  become  a  corrupted 
piece  of  London  affectation.  What  else  can 
you  be  ?  I  don't  care  for  myself,  though  you 
and  Peter,  and  that  faithful  dog,  have  long 
been  the  only  creatures  I  hold  communion 
with :  but,  oh  Mary !  you,  who  are  so  beloved, 
so  respected,  so  looked  up  to  throughout  the 
country;  whose  reputation  is  like  polished 
steel,  whose  heart — ^but  no  mattor. — ^You  to  go, 
where  the  higher  you  get  the  more  enemies 
you  will  make.  The  very  wealth  which  your 
parents  think  will  elevate  you  all,  to  what 
they  call  a  level  with  the  great — that  wealth, 
Mary,  will  work  your  destruction ;  make  you 
the  mark  for  fools  and  fops  to  aim  at ;  gather 
flies,  human  flies,  who  follow  tJic  honey  to 
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steal  it.  You  will  become  the  victim  of  some 
beggar  sprig  of  nobility,  whose  family  will 
talk  about  their  son  being  sacrificed  to  the 
Liverpool  meichant*s  daughter!" 

"  No,'*  said  Mary,  hiding  her  blushing  cheek 
upon  her  uncle's  shoulder  ;  "  No,  uncle,  dear 
uncle,  I  will  marry  only  whom  you  please." 

•'  Mary !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  now 
seventeen,  and  I  think  old  enough  to  make 
a  promise.  Will  you  promise  me  that  you 
will  never  marry  unless  I  approve  your  choice ; 
it  may  seem " 

"  Uncle,  dear  uncle,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
blushing  still  more  deeply,  ''  I  make  you  that 
promise  with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  here,  on 
my  bended  knees — here,  on  this  bank  of  vio- 
lets, where  I  have  played,  since  you  led  me  by 
your  finger  from  my  nurse*s  arms  ;  —  here, 
with  the  air  I  breathed  in  my  childhood,  and 
have  never  yet  biurthened  with  a  lie :  with  that 
blessed  air  around  me,  and  the  beams  of  6od*s 
pure  and  holy  sun  resting  on  my  brow!  I 
swear,  uncle,  I  will  never  marry  without  your 
full  consent  and  blessing." 
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*'  Enough,  enough,"  he  replied.  "  And 
Mary,  you  will  not  see  me  in  London  till  that 
event  is  near  at  hand;  threatening,  I  was 
going  to  say,  and  why  should  I  not  —  for 
marriage,  Mary,  one  day  or  other  will  be  a 
threat  to  you — the  evil  of  which  I  will  avert. 
By  God's  blessing  you  will  not  sec  me  in 
London,  until  marriage  approach  you — as  a 
curse,  not  as  a  blessing.'* 

Again  poor  Mary  implored,  entreated, 
prayed  him  to  bid  her  parents^  adieu :  she 
tried  in  vain.  Time  passed  [on,  and  Mary 
forgot  neither  her  solemn  engagement  nor 
her  uncle's  promise.  Yet  she  had  never  seen 
him  since  that  day,  until  he  made  his  [appear- 
ance in  Belgrave  Square,  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  arrival  of  Peter  Pike  and  Bright 
excited  the  rage  of  Mrs.  Claggit's  parrot. 
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His  last  lemoTal  fixed  him — every  stain 
Was  blotted  from  his  household  coat,  and  he 
Now  showM  the  world  he  was  a  gentleman. 
And,  what  is  better,  could  afford  to  be. 

Lif^tLoiterif, 

Mart's  career  in  society  had  been  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  of  every  other  young  lady 
who  has  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  fortune, 
and  is  under  the  guardianship  of  an  easy, 
good-tempered  father  and  a  singularly  affec-» 
tionate  mother.  I  repeat  the  word  singularly, 
because  Mrs.  Lorton,  fond  of  amusement^  fond 
of  pleasure,  fond  of  admiration,  as  she  really 
was,  still  loved  her  child  with  a  devotion  which 
formed  the  leading  feature  in  her  character; 
it  was  the  delight  of  her  life  to  hear  Mary 
praised;  and  certainly  her  heart  triumphed, 
and  deserved  to  triumph,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  Mary  deserved  all  the  praise — ay. 
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and  ten  times  more  than  she  received;  that, 
gentle  reader,  is  indeed  saying  much.  She 
was  the  most  beautiful  illustration  of  sim- 
ple poetry  that  was  ever  given  to  the  world ; 
a  ballad  set  by  Nature  to  one  of  her  sweetest 
melodies :  light-footed  as  a  fairy ;  cheerful 
as  the  lark  in  June;  the  most  removed 
from  a  fine  lady  of  any  creature  in  exist- 
ence, and  yet  so  naturally  elegant,  so  un- 
affectedly graceful,  that  all  who  looked  upon 
her  faultless  face  blessed  God  for  having  sent 
into  the  world,  in  these  degenerate  days,  so 
pure  a  copy  of  what  Eve  herself  might  have 
been  when  first  she  cheered  the  heart  of  Adam. 
Her  mother  had  endeavoured  to  begem  her 
with  accomplishments,  and  her  father  had 
given  out  that  his  daughter  might  ride  in  a 
chariot  of  gold  if  she  pleased;  but  Mary's 
accomplishments  never  told  in  society.  She 
had  no  taste  for  crape  flowers  or  rice-paper, 
though  she  could  create  a  tree,  and  tint  a 
landscape.  Her  voice  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  sing,  so  as  to  produce  astonish- 
ment, and  she  sometimes  failed  in  natural  and 
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artless  songs^  because  she  felt  them  too  in- 
tensely. She  never  could  have  existed  in 
London,  but  for  the  flowers  and  birds  that 
crowded  her  dressing-room.  In  society  she 
laughed  and  talked  with  men,  but  her  mirror- 
like mind  only  received  the  shadows  as  they 
passed,  and  preserved  its  bright  surface  un- 
contaminated.  While  her  mother  toiled  most 
laboriously  after  presentations  and  introduc- 
tions^ and  was  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
nervous  excitement  by  the  on  dits  and  disap- 
pointments to  which  admitted^  or,  rather,  to- 
lerated, parvenus  are  subjected,  Mary  enjoyed 
whatever  came ;  and  her  mother  loved  her  too 
tenderly  to  make  her  the  partner  of  her  fa- 
shionable anxieties.  Once,  indeed,  she  com 
plained  bitterly  of  the  insolence  of  a  female 
autocrat,  who  had  refused  them  the  entree  to 
some  temple  where  the  elite  only  are  privi- 
leged to  be  either  extravagant  or  ridiculous. 
Mary  grieved  because  her  mother  was  mor- 
tified; expressing  a  hope,  that  a  time  would 
come  when  they  should  live  amongst  those 
who  would  consider  and  treat  them  as  their 
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equals.  Mr.  Brown  Lorton  Iiad  his  own  share 
of  ambition ;  he  Mi  that  something  besides 
his  gilded  state  was  necessary  to  raise  him  to 
the  rank  of  associates,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
visiters,  who  drank  his  wine,  rode  his  horses, 
commanded  in  his  house,  and  yet  hardly  no- 
ticed its  master.  He  employed  a  person  to 
hunt  out  his  ancestors,  or  what  does  as  well 
— to  invent  them;  thus  it  was  that  Brown 
and  Lorton  became  assimilated,  and  that  the 
following  paragraph,  commencing  with  the 
'  Court  Journal,*  went  the  round  of  the 
papers : — 

"  We  understand  that  Mr.  Brpwn  Lorton, 
who  has  recently  purchased  the  estate  of  Lor- 
ton Hall  in  Berkshire,  is  a  lineal  descendant 
(by  the  mother*s  side)  of  Julia  Mary,  Baroness 
Lorton,  whose  beauty  created  such  a  sensation 
at  the  Court  of  Henry  VHL  The  descent 
runs  thus: — ^Dame  Julia  Mary,  created  Ba- 
roness Lorton,  married  Edward  Lorton,  gent. ; 
had  issue,  two  daughters,  who  married;  the 
elder,  John  Shofton,  of  Shofton  in  Essex  fens ; 
the  younger,  Henry  de  la  Perr  Alder,  of  Alder 
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Hill.  Janet  Alder  married  Alfired  Prettyman, 
of  the  good  city  of  Bristol^  who  by  sign  manual 
took  the  name  of  Alder,  and  left  issae,  eleren 
daughters  and  three  sons.  Ursula,  the  third 
female  of  this  numerous  family,  was,  according 
to  some  private  memorials,  distinguished  for 
her  truly  patriotic  attachment  to  Charles  II. ; 
and  rather  at  an  advanced  period  of  life 
married  Edward  Crawford,  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, an  ancient  gentleman,  whose  ancestors 
had  added  dignity  to  the  civic  chair  for  a 
number  of  years ;  they  had  issue,  one  daugh- 
ter, who  inherited  immense,  wealth,  married 
the  Hon.  Charles  Lacelles,  and  left  issue,  two 
daughters  ;  Margaret,  the  elder,  who  died  un- 
married ;  Mary,  the  younger,  married  Horace 
Brown,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1804,  leaving  issue, 
Horace  Brown,  Esq.,  the  elder,  and  William 
the  younger,  who  has  expended  a  small  pOT- 
tion  of  his  princely  fortune  in  repurchasing 
the  original  estate  of  Lorton-hall,  Berkshire^ 
and  has  also  shown  his  good  taste  by  reviving 
fte  ancient  name.  Mr.  Brown  Lorton  mar- 
ried Mary  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Adolphe 
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Linden^  Esq.,  and  has  issue,  one  daughter, 
Mary  Adolphine,  whose  beauty  and  grace  at- 
tracted her  Majesty's  especial  notice  at  the  last 
drawing-room.  Mr.  Bro^vn  Lorton's  town- 
residence  is  in  Belgrave- square.'* 

So  far  went  the  mere  newspapers :  the 
*  Court  Journal'  enlarged  thereon,  as  follows : 
"  This  information  will  at  once  destroy  the 
influence  of  the  ill-natured  report,  as  to  the 
plebeian  origin  of  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man, which  has  found  its  way  amid  certain 
underbred  circles  that  delight  in  reducing  the 
aristocracy  to  their  own  level." 

"  Death  and  the  devil  !*'  exclaimed  Horace 
Brown,  when  he  read  this  puff  direct  in  the 
'  Court  Journal,'  which  a  waggish  clerk  in  his 
counting-house  had  placed  on  his  desk,  so  that 
he  could  not  avoid  seeing  the  obnoxious  para- 
graph. "  And  to  lug  me  into  their  notice, — 
how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  look  my  own  clerks 
in  the  face !  It  is  the  first  time,  however,  that 
I  ever  heard  of  Mrs.  Brown's  father ;  and  to 
call  the  poor  child  Adolphine !"  Bitterly  did 
the  unlucky  wight  repent  his  jest,  for  that  day 
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Mr.  Horace  Brown  made  every  human  being 
who  called  him  master  feel  his  ill-temper.   And 
moreover  forbade,  under  pain  of  his  displea- 
sure, that  a  '  Court  Joumar  should  be  brought 
into  his  house;   denouncing  the  unoffending 
paper  as  a  record  of  folly  and  a  compound  of 
affectation  !     Mr.  Horace  determined  to  con- 
fine himself  and  his  clerks  to  '  The  Times/ 
"  There,"  thought  he,  "  fashionable  trash  is 
never  recorded."   Oh,  Horace  !  Horace !  where 
is  it  that  fashion  never  enters  ?     What  was  his 
dismay   at  seeing    one  morning   the   follow-^ 
ing  announcement  recorded  in  his  favourite 
paper : — 

"  We  understand  that,  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  Mr.  Brown  Lorton, 
of  Lorton  Hall,  Berks,  and  Belgrave-square, 
Loudon,  is  resolved  to  offer  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  either  Berks 
or  Lancashire." 

Mr.  Horace  Brown  electrified  his  clerks  by 
throwing  *  The  Times'  into  the  fire,  and  ab- 
sented himself  from  his  counting-house  for 
t-wo  entire  days ;  his  faithful  servant  Peter 
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Pike^  fathomed  the  cause  of  his  master's  in- 
creased irritation;  and  the  morning  after  the 
destruction  of  "  the  leading  journal,"  vrhile 
laying  the  toast-raclc  on  the  table,  ventured  to 
say,  "  I  think.  Master,  I  know  a  way  to  pre- 
vent Master  William  from  being  in  Par- 
liament for  Ufi."  Horace  Brown's  eye,  in- 
quired— how?  though  his  Ups  moved  not. 
*'  Just  then,"  observed  honest  Peter,  with  a 
look  of  peculiar  intelligence — "just  then,  if 
you'd  stand  for  the  county  yoxirself."  Whether 
Peter  meant  this  as  a  jest,  or  whether  he  had 
grown  ambitious  of  such  a  distinction  for  his 
master,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
the  observation  nearly  cost  him  his  place. 

Certainly  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Brown 
Lorton  meditated  obtaining  a  seat  in  the 
British  Senate; — doubtless,  if  he  had  been 
willing,  to  come  in  on  any  terms,  the  party 
then  in  power,  from  a  pure  desire  to  augment 
their  numbers  for  their  country  s  good,  would 
have  procured  him  a  seat ;  but  those  of  whose 
acquaintance  he  was  ambitious,  were  of  the 
opposite  se^  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
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until  the  spirit  of  the  times  brought  about  that 
change  which  was  as  much  coveted  on  the  one 
&ide>  as  it  was  deprecated  on  the  other ;  had 
matters  been  otherwise,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Mr.  Brown  Lorton's  round  ledger-hand 
would  have  firanked  many  a  letter,  and  his 
"  still,  small  voice''  hare  munnured  the  "  yea, 
yea,"  or  *'  nay,  nay  ;'*  so  delightful  to  those 
who  glory  in  the  game  of'*  follow  my  leader." 
Although  Brown  Lorton  had  meditated  upon 
mining  with  his  feUowmen  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  not  as  yet  understood  by  the 
elUe  who  ''  patronized"  his  wife,  that  he  was  at 
all  times  adnussible  into  their  circles.  Mrs. 
Brown  Lort<m  had  planned  and  laboured  for 
some  months  after  Mary's  presentation  at 
Court,  to  be  invited  to  a  certain  party,  which 
stamped  a  mysterious  sort  of  privilege  on  its 
guests.  She  had  not  interest  enough  to  effect 
her  deore,  but  she  had  what  did  as  well — 
she  had  gold ;  a  bargain  was  struck,  through 
the  interposition  of  a  lady-agent,  who  did  not 
wcmfie  to  accept  a  douceur  for  her  trouble. 
The  lemale  part  of  the  £Eunily  were  informed. 
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"  that  they  might  go,  but  that  Mr.  Brown 
Lorton  could  not  be  received." 

The  lady,  though  she  loved  her  husband, 
was  elated  at  her  success,  but  Mary's  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds  ;  in  vain  did  her  mo- 
ther represent  the  advantages  that  must  ari^e 
from  such  an  introduction, — dear  Mary  was 
firm  in  her  resolve.  "  What !  accept  such  a 
notice  as  an  invitation?  What!  consent  to 
enter  a  house  where  her  father  was  forbidden 
to  appear, — submit  to  such  a  degradation? 
Never!"  And  her  deep  blue  eyes  grew 
brighter,  and  her  cheek  flushed,  as  she  flew 
into  her  father's  library,  where,  poor  man,  he 
sat  half  the  day,  playing  grand  amongst 
splendidly-bound  books,  which,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  did  read  sometimes ;  there  she  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  wept  in  the 
fullness  of  mingled  ire  and  affection;  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  a  rcilisal  to 
the  "  permit" ;  and  the  very  same  night,  in 
the  crush-room  at  the  Opera,  was  imprudent 
enough  to  cast  a  look  of  ang^r  and  defiance 
upon  the  proud  woman  whom  she  insisted 
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had  insulted  them :  the  look  never  reached  its 
destination^  but  fell  on  an  antiquated  beau, 
who  displayed  his  wit  by  declaring  that  Miss 
Lorton^s  eyes  were  as  brilliant  as  cut-steel; — 
the  termination  of  the  affair  was,  that  Mrs. 
Lorton  lost  her  money.  Refunding  is  not 
precisely  understood  by  the  sellers  of  introduc- 
tions. But^  despite  her  vexation,  Mary  rose 
in  her]^mother's  esteem ;  while  her  father,  after 
dinner,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  (the  mixed  pro- 
duce of  feeling  and  claret),  declared  that  Mary 
had  proved  she  loved  her  parents  for  them- 
selves, not  for  their  gold.  And  the  blessed 
girl  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
parents  could  be  loved  for  anything  but  them- 
selves. She  had  not  learned  that  people  are 
always  apt  to  believe  they  are  valued  by 
others  for  the  quality,  or  possession  to  which 
they  themselves  attach  the  greatest  merit; 
Mr.  Brown  Lorton  had  long  imagined  that 
lus  gold  was  his ;  perhaps  he  was  right — ^we 
shall  see.  Not  having  accomplished  his  seat 
in  Parliament,  Mr.  Brown  Lorton,  in  a  lucky 
moment,   conceived  he  could  attain  the  po- 
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pularity  his  soul  desired^  by  giving  dinners. 
He  had  discovered,  for  somebody  had  told 
him,  that  young  men  of  fashion  attended  much 
more  to  the  business,  the  materiel  of  eating, 
than  they  did  formerly.  Your  regular  diner- 
out  of  the  last  century,  was  a  rubicund,  solid, 
calculating  person  of  forty,  or  thereabouts.  No 
man  under  a  certain  calibre  was  then  esteemed 
worthy  of  a  seat  at  the  table  of  a  giver  of  din- 
ners. But,  in  our  more  refined  age,  young  men 
and  thin,  animals,  who,  if  they  can  eat  a  dinner, 
never  look  the  better  for  it, — creep  even  into 
the  reserved  places,  and  discuss  prime  cuts 
and  green  turtle — to  say  nothing  of  the  variety 
of  made  dishes — with  a  precocity  of  skill  that 
might  well  put  the  old  gastronomic  school 
to  the  blush.  Most  men  of  ton  and  taste 
were  satisfied  to  boast  the  possession  of  a 
French  cook;  but  our  ci-dcDarU  Liverpool 
trader  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  liis 
house  confessed  a  divided  empire — ^he  enter- 
tained both  an  Italian  and  a  Frenchman  to 
"  rule  his  roast" — "  Boast,*'  did  I  say?  Now, 
out  upon  my  vulgarity! — ^who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  term  in  modem  cookery  ? 
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Brown  Lorton's  dinners  had  been  really 
talked  of,  sj,  and  recorded  too,  amongst  the 
fashionable  noYelties  of  the  day ;  and  he  had, 
thanks  to  his  cooks,  attained  the  very  summit 
of  gastronomic  reputation,  when  his  brother 
Horace's  unexpected  arrival  electrified  his  esta- 
bhshment ; — all  was  mingled  astonishment  and 
dismay  in  his  mansion.  Horace  had  not  been 
invited,  and  yet  Horace  was  come.  Horace, 
too,  had  been  making  money  while  other  people 
were  spending  it ;  so  that  Horace,  though  to 
some  an  unwelcome  visitor,  must  not  be  unwel* 
corned.  Mary  was,  as  usual,  in  her  pretty  dress- 
ing-room— not  alone  though.  Mrs.  Brown 
Lorton  was  too  able  a  tactician  not  to  have 
secured  an  ally  in  the  person  of  a  lady,  half- 
governess,  half-companion,  who,  well  bred,  well 
educated  (as  the  phrase  goes),  and  accustomed 
to  the  routine  of  fashionable  life,  could  in- 
struct without  wearying,  advise  without  an- 
noying, her  charge,  and  was  at  least  ten 
years  younger  than  herself.  Miss  Maxwell, 
though  doomed  to  a  situation  half  "^  toady,"  half 
teacher,  had  nevertheless  her  pleasing  quali- 
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ties ;  but  whatever  disposition  she  had  for  good 
or  evil,  will  be  developed  in  the  progress  of 
my  story.  Hundreds  of  persons  of  her  class 
pass  harmlessly  and  liappily  through  life,  filling 
up  the  chinks  of  society  to  admiration,  who 
are  never  either  noticed  or  missed,  and  yet 
could  not  very  well  be  done  without.  Mary's 
room  was  fitted  up  with  greater  taste  than  is 
generally  displayed  in  a  young  lady's  boudoir. 
The  upholsterer  had  done  less,  the  fair  mistress 
more,  than  usual ; — there  was  the  common  quan- 
tity of  white  muslin  and  pink  silk ;  there  were 
ottomans,  and  china  and  looking-glasses,  and 
a  guitar ;  the  window  opened  into  a  deep  bal- 
cony, completely  screened  from  observation^ 
and  filled  with  flowers,  —  Mary  was  extra- 
vagant in  her  flowers.  Over  the  low,  white 
marble  chimney-piece  hung  that  exquisite  print 
of  the  Trial  of  Lord  William  Russell — it  is  the 
picture,  of  all  others,  for  a  lady's  chamber. 
What  woman  can  think  of  the  womanly  devo- 
tion and  heroism  of  Lady  Bachel^  without 
being  better  for  the  thought  ?  There  was  a 
splendid  engraving  of  Scott,  another  of  Words- 
w  orth;  Newton's  ever-living  Vicar  of  Wake- 
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field*;  a  few  drawings^  selected  evidently  more 
by  feeling  than  judgment^— the  science  had 
not  been  cultivated  in  proportion  to  the  selec' 
tor's  love  of  the  beautiful  art.  In  one  corner^ 
supported  on  a  pedestal  of  black  marble>  and 
canopied  by  a  drapery  of  black  velvet,  was 
an  exquisite  model  of  Canova's  Melancholy 
li'Iagdalen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  taste  which  prompted  Mar}%  the 
gay^  light-hearted  Mary,  to  select  such  a  sub- 
ject; but  there  it  was:  and  often,  when  her 
bright  blue  eyes  rested  upon  it,  they  filled 
with  tears.  She  used  playfully  to  call  it  her 
shrine,  and  wish  that  the  world's  votaries  could 
be  brought  to  kneel  to  anything  so  holy.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  how  frequently  that  beau- 
tiful girl  retired  within  her  small  sanctuary, — 
singing  with  her  birds,  employed  with  her  cm- 
broidery,  or  reading  books,  which  a  moralist 
must  approve,  though  a  philosopher  would 
sneer  at — spent  many  an  hour,  which  women, 
less  admired,  less  sought  after  than  the  heiress 
of  Lorton,  would  have  squandered  in  idle  chat- 
ter, or  more  reprehensible  flirtation. 
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Tlierc  was  to  be  a  splendid  ball  on  the  even- 
ing of  Horace  Brown's  arrival  in  Belgrave 
Square,  and  Mary's  maiden,  a  tall,  graceful 
damsel,  with  large  brown  eyes  and  braided 
hair,  had  laid  a  very  pretty  white  crape  dress 
on  the  sofa  in  Mary's  room,  where  Miss  Max- 
well had  been  assisting  and  directing,  or  try- 
ing  to  direct,  Mary's  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  some  jewels. 

**  Simplicity  and  pearls ! "  said  the  gou- 
vemante ;  ''  your  caskets  might  as  well  be  re- 
stricted to  a  single  suit ;  for  it  is  pearls,  pearls, 
nothing  but  pearls.  Well,  I  wish  I  had  been 
born  a  beauty  and  an  heiress." 

*'  Aliss  Maxwell,"  laughed  Mary,  laying 
do^n  her  embroidery,  and  inspecting  her 
dress ; — **  say,  an  heiress ;  beauty  follows  riches, 
at  least,  so  we  observe,  as  surely  as  the  shadow 
follows  the  substance.  I  never  heard  a  word 
of  my  beauty  until  dear,  kind  Papa  advertised 
my  heiress-ship.** 
Never,  Mary  ?" 

No :   never  by  anybody  of  consequence, 
which  you  say  is  the  same  thing  as  not  hearing 
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of  it  at  all.     Miss  Maxwell^  I  am  so  tired : — do 
you  know  what  I  should  like  ?" 

''  No :  but  I  know  what  I  should  like.  I 
should  like  you  to  go  down  to  the  piano^  and 
sing  over  that  splendid  aria  which  won  Grisi 
so  many  hearts^  at  Lady  Flasherton's  morning 
concert." 

"  I,  who  cannot  go  through  a  ballad  with- 
out blushing  and  trembUng,  to  attempt  one  of 
Bellini's  most  difficult  airs  !  My  dear  friend, 
will  you  not  understand  how  very  ridiculous 
my  pet  linnet  would  make  herself  by  emu- 
lating Jubilee  ?  No^  no :  the  violet  has  not 
the  rich  perfume  of  the  Uly,  nor  the  robin  the 
note  of  the  lark." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  her  companion,  "  do 
not,  1  implore  you,  get  that  horrid  hlue  trick 
which  degrades  Lady  Ellen  so  much — draw- 
ing similes  for  ever;  it  may  confer  a  sort  of 

distinction  on  her,  poor  thing,  but  you '' 

"  That  will  do.  Miss  Maxwell.     I  wish  I 
could  resemble  Lady  Ellen  in  anything ;  yet 
she  would  not  wish  me  to  be  an  imitator." 
"  ^Vlien   I    lived  with  Lady  Flasherton," 
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said  Miss  Maxwell,  who  had  the  habit,  so 
natural  to  weak  minds,  of  appealing  to  the 
opinion  of  another  for  the  confirmation  of  her 
own  —  '^  When  I  lived  with  Lady  Flasher- 
ton " 

*'  Never  mind  her,  dear  Maxy,  now,"  inter- 
rupted Mary,  who  from  past  experience  had 
an  instinctive  dread  of  lady  this,  lady  that, 
and  lady  t'other,  following  in  the  train  of 
Lady  Flasherton.  "  Never  mind  her,  but 
guess  what  it  is  I  wish  for." 

"  A  difiFerently  situated  box  at  the  Opera ! 
I  assure  you  that  the  draught  gave  me  quite 
a  crick  in  my  neck. — Your  Mamma*s  box  is  so 
exposed " 

"  Ah  you  must  take  care  of  rheumatism,  as 
Doctor  Priestly  says,  dear  Maxy." 

*^  I  wish  Doctor  Priestly  would  mind  his 
own  business/*  said  Miss  Maxwell^  bridling, 
''  I  am  not  quite  old  enough  for  rheumatism 
yet." 

^'  Come,  now>  guess  what  is  my  heart's 
desire." 

"  Another  Opera  box  T' 

"  No." 
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"  An  entire  stomacher  of  emeralds^  relieved 
mih  brilliants,  fashioned  into  stars,  and  bor- 
dered with  pearls,  as  large  as  blackbird's 
eggs? 


-  No." 


"  A  new  batch  of  lovers  ?" 

*'  No,  no,"  replied  Mary,  gaily ;  "  I  must 
dispose  of  the  old  ones  first.  It  is  very  unin- 
teresting to  have  so  many ;  so  many  with  but 
one  idea  ?" 

''  Well,  but  is  it  not  pleasant  to  be  that  one 
idea?" 

"  Ah,  you  mistake/*  replied  the  young  lady 
with  an  altered  manner;  "  their  one  idea  is 
self.  Come,  tell  me,  Miss  Max^vell,  how  many 
I  have.  I  am  heavy  at  heart  this  morning ; 
but  they  say  I  am  a  tyrant,  and  nothing  en- 
Uvens  a  tyrant  so  much  as  numbering  his 
captives." 

«  First  tell  me  what  you  should  so  much 
like." 

"  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  simply  nothing,*'  she 
replied,  carelessly. 

"  Then  tell  over  your  own  lovers.  Miss  Lor- 
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ton,  and  arrange  your  own  jewels.  Why  should 
I  pleasure  you,  when  you  refuse  to  pleasure 
me.     Lady  Flasherton, — " 

"  If  I  did  tell  you/*  interrupted  Mary,  *^  you 
would  not  understand  me ;  —  you  are  town- 
bred.' 

^'  And  does  that  dull  the  understanding  ?" 
inquired  Miss  Maxwell. 

"  Were  Uncle  Horace  here,"  said  Mary, 
"  he  would  reply,  that  it  perverted  the  thing 
you  named ;  which,  he  would  saucily  add^  no 
woman  ever  possessed.'* 

"  Oh,  the  monster !"  exclaimed  Miss  Max- 
well, who  stood  boldly  forward  as  the  champion 
of  female  intellect,  thereby  supporting  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  own. 

"  Dear  Uncle  Horace,"  continued  Mary . 
"  so  rough,  yet  so  gentle ;  so  harsh,  yet  so  kind. 
A  bear,  with  the  heart  of  a  lamb ;  the  bravery 
of  a  lion,  and  the  wisdom  of  an ." 

"  Owl !"  rather  rudely  interrupted  the  di- 
rectress en  die/ of  the  heiress's  manners. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Mary,  colour- 
ing ;  **  Undo  Horace  is  not  in  the  least  an 
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owL  He  18  tall,  severe,  yet  noble  looking. 
They  used  to  say  I  was  very  like  him — as  like 
as  a  child  could  be  to  a  man." 

«  My  dear  Mary,  you  must  not  look  of- 
fended ;  I  did  but  jest.  Now,  what  was  it  you 
wished  for  ?** 

*'  I  will  tell  you  now,"  said  the  maiden, 
kaning  her  arm  on  a  chiffoniere,  and  standing 
with  her  back  to  the  curtained  door,  "  I  will 
tell  you  now — for  the  mention  of  my  dear 
Uncle's  name  always  brings  a  torrent  of  pure 
thoughts  and  pure  feelings  back  to  my  heart 
— I  wished — it  was  very  silly — ^it  is  very  silly 
^— and  yet  I  have  been  wishing  it  all  the  morn- 
ing— I  wished  that — I — ^wished — ^for  a  free, 
unfettered  race  over  the  green  downs,  where 
I  sported  when  a  child  Oh !  you  know  not 
what  it  is !  The  stainless  sky  of  heaven  for 
your  canopy — the  soft  and  speckled  moss 
yielding  beneath  your  tread — ^the  dew,  break- 
ing into  moist  diamonds  round  your  feet — the 
leveret !  her  long  ears  peeping  *mid  the  golden 
furze,  as  if  astonished  at  your  swiftness ;  and 
then,  among  the  bushes  to  discover  the  song* 
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thrush's  nest^  the  little  golden  bills  of  the 
nestlings  gaping  for  food,  while  their  parents 
circle  o'er  their  heads,  and,  in  Nature's  own 
true  language,  implore  you  not  to  harm  their 
callow  brood.  My  own  beloved  downs  !  what 
would  I  not  give  for  a  branch  of  white  roses 
from  my  dear  nurse's  cottage  ! " 

"  The  most  beautiful  roses  I  ever  saw,"  said 
Miss  Maxwell,  without  understanding  or  heed- 
ing the  natural  enthusiasm  of  Mary's  cha- 
racter,— "  The  most  beautiful  roses  I  ever 
saw,  were  in  a  vase  at  Howell  and  James*s, 
yesterday." 

"  Howell  and  James's!"  repeated  tlie  girl, 
in  a  tone  which  said, '  you  have  brought  me 
from  heaven  down  to  earth.'  '^  Howell  and 
James's,  indeed !  Well,  I  have  done.  There 
is  nothing  of  Nature  here,  so  why  should  I 
speak  of  what  is  not ; — but  had  you  seen  the 
place  I  called  mine  own — my  uncle's  cottage, 
three  miles  from  the  busy  town — ^so  far  from 
business— just  for  the  sake  of  the  pure  air  and 
freshened  breezes,  you  would  comprehend  this 
rhapsody." 
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Poor  Miss  Maxwell  repeated  one  of  the 
thoasand  small  lies  of  society^  and  said,  "  I  do/* 
when  she  did  not ;  but  she  could  devise  no 
other  mode  of  recalling  Miss  Lorton  to  her- 
self, than  by  inquiring,  if  now  she  should  tell 
over  her  lovers  ! 

"  Ay,  my  lovers,"  sighed  Mary.    "  Well ! — ^" 

«  That  *  Well,'  sounds  like  ///  / — but  never 
mind.  What  say  you  to  the  Scotch  highlanderT* 

"  I  say,"  replied  Mary,  trying  to  dispel  her 
romantic  visions,  ''away  with  kailbrose  and 
haggis ;  his  face  and  his  pedigprce  are  all  too 
long  for  Mary  Lorton." 

"  Lady  Flasherton  says  that  the  young 
Irish  peer " 

''  Stop,  stop,  my  dear  Maxy.  The  Irish 
peer  with  the  long-tailed  family — scores  of 
distant  cousins — dozens  of  near  relations  — 
ever  so  many  fathers  and  mothers — 0*8  and 
bogs — feasts  and  fasts — saints  and  sinners — 
pride  and  poverty !  No :  those  who  like  him 
may  have  him ;  but  I  will  never  be  led  to  the 
altar  by  a  compound  of  shillalas,  shamrocks, 
and  whiskey !" 
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"  What  if  your  mother  said  Yes  ?**  inquired 

Miss    Maxwell^  with   whom    the  handsome^ 

thoughtless  Irishman  was  a  great  favourite, 

"  That  will  neither  my  father  nor  my  mo- 
ther,'* replied  Mary.     "  Don't  you  remember 

the  song " 

ff  *  But  my  mother  having  heard  that  the  young  man  was 
poor,' — 

^*  you  know  what  follows." 

''  That  objection  cannot  be  made  to  Sir 
Paul — the  City  Sir  Paul!  Perhaps  he  may 
find  favour  in  your  sight." 

"  Human  nature/'  as  some  wise  writer 
gravely  remarks,  "  is  only  human  nature ! " 
And  it  is  not  in  the  beforesaid,  ill-used  human 
nature,  at  least  not  in  the  human  nature  of  a 
young  girl,  to  count  over  her  lovers,  numerous 
an  the  sands  of  the  sea,  without  being  amused 
at  iheir  quantity  or  quality.  Mary  was  both  too 
high-minded  and  too  timid  to  enter  into  the 
unprincipled  vulgarity  called  flirting ;  but  she 
bad  acquired,  perhaps  from  her  uncle  Horace, 
a  habit  of  observation,  and  a  perception  of  the 
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ridicnlofus,  which  was  the  source  of  much 
innate  amusement  to  herself.  This  she  rarely 
imparted  to  others;  but  the  mention  of  the 
City  Sir  Paul,  the  great  feeder  at  her  father's 
table,  was  too  powerful  a  temptation,  and  she 
laughed  outright  while  sketching  his  portrait. 
''  What !  the  modem  Falstaff— the  knight  of 
the  beetle  brow  and  enormous  rotundity 
whose  eyes  wander  unceasingly  over  the 
crowded  board,  seeking  what  next  may  be 
devoured :  who,  when  a  boy,  wished  that  the 
school-room  was  a  plum-pudding,  and  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  eat  his  way  out  of  it. 
The  lord  of  venison — ^the  very  king  of  turtle — 
the  emperor  of  high  feeding !  Heard  I  ever 
the  like,  to  mention  him  to  me  I  *' 

"  What  think  you  of  the  half  French,  half 
Italian  Count  de  Mouskito?"  inquired  Miss 
Maxwell  ''  His  last  importation  of  gold  chains, 
poodles,  and  perfumes,  appear  to  have  made 
a  great  impression  on  your  mother  s  suscepti- 
bility and  yoiur  fieither's  wisdom.'* 

Mary's  eye  rested  on  Miss  Maxwell,  to  as- 
certain if  she  intended  her  last  sentence  as  a 
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sneer,  or  a  simple  observation.  Her  features 
were  calm  and  quiet ;  in  fact,  as  meaningless 
as  usual ;  and  she  was  employed  in  snipping 
two  ends  of  ribbon  to  exactly  the  same  length. 
At  last  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  were  of  an 
undefinable  colour,  verging  on  gray,  to  the 
expressive  and  inquiring  countenance  of  her 
charge,  and  quietly  repeated,  "  What  think 
you  of  Mouskito  ?" 

"  She  dared  not  have  said  it  to  me,  if  she  had 
intended  it  as  a  sneer,"  thought  Mary,  and 
replied,  "  I  think  Robin  Hood's  far-famed 
bow  was  as  nothing  to  the  one  he  draws.  If 
you  had  only  heard  his  address  to  me  the  other 
day.  'Ma  chere  demoiselle,  I  assure  you 'I 
have  de  courage  of  dc  lion,  l¥id  de  gentleness 
of  de  agneau — what  you  call  lamb !  and  de 
wisdom  of  ten  tousand  serpents.  Ah !  made- 
moiselle, if  you  did  but  see  me  once  enrage, 
you  would  never  forget  it !  At  Rome,  in  that 
great  and  mighty  city,  de  Pope  himself  call 
me  rascally  Frenchman.  I  take  him  by  de 
nape  of  his  neck,  as  if  he  was  little  dog — 
what  you  call  poppy — and  kick  him  (je  vous 
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demande  mille  pardons,  cbcre  mademoiselle) — 
from  his  own  palace  to  St  Peter^s,  where  lie 
was  going  to  celebrate  son  religion ;  and  den 
I  say  to  de  assembl^e — Ah,  ah !  behold  your 
Pope!  And  dey  say — no  von  ting,  no  von 
vord;  they  were  eflfray^  de  moi — who  am, 
chere  mademoiselle,  your  homble  slave.** 

"  Upon  my  word,  most  gentle  Mary,"  said 
Miss  Maxwell,  "  you  did  that  admirably. 
Ah !  my  dear,  if  you  would  only  let  yourself 
out  in  society,  what  a  sensation  it  would  create ; 
it  would  be  exactly  like — like '* 

"  You  are  at  a  loss  for  a  simile,  so  I  will 
help  you,'*  interrupted  Mary-^"  like  that  cruel 
mockery  of  mirth,  dancing  in  fetters.  Oh! 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pains  thrown 
away  on  me !  I  shall  never  become  what  you 
call  '  A  well-educated  young  lady.'  " 

"  If  you  will  none  of  these  I  have  men- 
tioned,'' said  Miss  Maxwell,  hunting  the  sub- 
ject to  death,  "  you  have,  I  am  sure,  less  in- 
chnation  for  the  attaches  and  younger  bro- 
thers, who  dress  a  room,  and  pay  attention  to 
the  chaperons.** 

VOL.  1.  E 
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*'  In  truth,  I  care  for  none  of  them,  and  you 
know  it.     I  do  not  want  to  marry." 

'*  Every  young  lady  says  so  before  she  is 
twenty." 

"  Psha !"  replied  the  young  heiress.  "  And 
yet,  do  you  know,  there  is  one  reason  why  I 
should  like  to  marry  nobly.  There  are  cer- 
tain persons,  and  I  could  name  them,  who 
have  slighted  the  daughter  of  the  Liverpool 
merchant,  because  of  her  birth,  and  flattered 
her  because  of  her  wealth.  All  I  say  now  is, 
let  them  look  to  it  if  ever  I  should  be  a  Coun 
tess  !  —  111  show  them  that  the  blood  of  a 
trader  is  as  red  as  the  blood  of  a  duke.  My 
Opera  box  shall  be  lined  with  ermine,  and 
carpeted  with  miniver.  I'll  cloak  me  in  the 
richest  furs,  ay,  furs  that  kings  might  covet." 

"  You  would  do  well  and  wisely,"  said  Miss 
Maxwell,  filling  up  the  break  which  Mary  her- 
self had  left  ''  I  am  glad  to  sec  a  spirit  in 
you  at  last;  something  more  dignified,  more 
fearless." 

"  You  said  I  would  do  wisely,*'  inter- 
rupted Mary,  pursuing  the  current  of  her 
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own  feelings ;  '^  you  did  wisdom  injustice ;  if 
the  thought  were  bom  of.  wisdom,  it  would 
not  have  made  my  heart  heavy,  or  my  cheek 
flush.  Oh,  no,  Maxy,  it  would  not  be  wise ;  I 
should  sacrifice  my  own  happiness  for  a  wicked 
bauble,  and  be  rewarded  by  knowing  that 
every  woman  of  illustrious  birth  whom  I  out- 
shone would  call  me — *' 

-  What  r 

*  The  proud  Parvenue  T 

Miss  Maxwell  remained  silent,  and  Mary 
drew  a  miniature  firom  h^  bosom,  which  she 
kissed  affectionately.  ''  See,'*  she  exclaimed, 
"  see !  it  is  dear  uncle  Horace !  Whenever  I 
am  going  to  have  a  fit  of  folly,  I  look  upon 
his  picture, — I  would  not  be  without  this  little 
jewel  for  the  wealth  of  worlds!  When  my 
mother  gained  her  object,  and  persuaded  my 
father  to  come  to  London,  the  business  was 
divided  between  papa  and  uncle  Horace ;  and 
owing  to  my  uncle's  cleverness,  papa  found 
himself  richer  by  thirty  thousand  pounds  than 
he  had  dreamed  of; — and  uncle  need  not  have 
told  him  this ;  but  oh,  he  is  so  upright,  and  so 
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good !  I  can  understand  the  nature  of  a  talis- 
man when  I  look  upon  my  little  picture, — 
How  I  do  wish  he  were  here !  but  I  see  no 
prospect  of  his  visiting  London." 

"  Well,  Mary,"  said  Miss  Maxwell,  looking 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  picture ;  "  well, 
Mary,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect 
portraiture  of  a  cross,  formal,  cold,  pigtailed 
old  bachelor." 

Mary  turned  slowly  round  to  reprove  the 
speaker  for  her  observation,  but  ere  she  could 
utter  a  word,  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of 
— uncle  Horace. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

And  folks  are  always  apt  to  sneer — 
One  would  not  be  out-done,  my  dear ! 

Llotd. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  went  smoothly 
as  a  marriage  bell  with  Peter  and  his  new 
associates.  Peter,  as  well  as  his  master,  had 
a  distinctive  character ;  he  had  lived,  "  man 
and  boy,"  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  Ho- 
race Brown,  and  had  acquired  a  few  of  his 
habits.  Bright,  too,  was  in  his  manners  very 
distinct  from  the  sleek  and  silky  spaniels, — 
pefits  maitres,  in  their  way, — who  crept,  and 
crouched,  ^and  snarled  about  the  house ;  and, 
indeed,  master,  man,  and  dog,  were  at  once 
regarded  with  suspicion  throughout  the  esta- 
blishment. Job  Harris  intimated  to  Peter, 
before  he  had  been  an  hour  in  the  house,  that 
Bright  should  be  sent  to  the  stables — a  pro- 
posal which  Peter  resented  as  warmly,  as  if 
Job  had  directed  him  to  be  consigned  to  the 
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same  domicile.     Peter *s  astonishment  was  con- 
tinually excited;  the  servants  were  so  different 
to  any  he  had  ever  before  seen ; — Mrs.  Clag- 
gitt  was  the  only  person  who  treated  him  with 
common  civility;   and  even   her  civility  had 
something    dubious   in    its    character.      One 
little  scene  which  Peter  witnessed  astounded 
him  so  much,  that  he  treasured    it  in  his 
memory,  to  be  repeated  in  the  country;  and 
as   it  was   the    first,   and,  indeed,    the    last 
of  the  kind  he  experienced,  it  was  well  worth 
remembering.     Certain  expressions  and  ob- 
servations soon  proved  to  Mrs.  Brown  Lor- 
ton's  fasliionable  servants,  that  Peter  Pike  was 
neither  a  rogue  nor  a  fool ;  consequently  he 
was  not  exactly  suited  for  their  acquaintance; 
and  though  they  were  obliged  to  tolerate  him^ 
they  never  suffered  his  presence,  after  the  first 
day,  behind  the  scenes.    The  best  servants  in 
the  world  are  to  be  found  in  the  establish- 
ments of  the  genuine  aristocracy  of  England 
— men  and  women  who  have  grown  grey  in 
faithfulness  and  affection  for  their  employers. 
The  evils  which    the  mediocre   class  of  so- 
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ciety  complam  of  in  tiieir  domestics^  can  ge- 
nerally be  traced  to  themselTes.  Servants  in- 
Tariably  take  their  tone  and — ^if  they  lire  long 
enoagh  in  the  same  places — ^their  characters 
from  their  employers :  an  extravagant  mistress 
is  ever  complaining  of  extravagant  servants ;  a 
careless  mistress^  of  slatterns ;  an  ill-tempered 
mistress  provokes  the  exercise  of  the  same 
quality  in  her  dependants ;  and  a  tyrant  makes 
tyrants^  who,  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  ty- 
rannise over,  will  kick  the  cats  and  dogs.  The 
servants  of  Brown  Liorton  were  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  correctness  of  this  theory — they 
were  pretenden — ^not  satisfied  with  being  in 
the  service  of  a  wealthy  commoner,  they  aped 
the  distinction  of  My  Lord  Duke,  My  Lady 
Dudiess,  and  affected  style  and  station.  Un- 
der the  idea  that  the  family  were  going  to  a 
long-taiked-<tf  ball,  they  had  fixed  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Horace  Brown's  unexpected  arrival 
for  a  little  display  of  their  own;  and  that  same 
love  of  display  so  far  interfered  with  Mrs. 
Clag^tt'a  prudence,  that  she  permitted  the 

Peter  to  be  jn^sent  at  her 
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interview  with  the  confectioner,  that  she  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  him 
a  due  estimate  of  her  importance. 

"  The  fact  of  it  is,  Mr.  Puff,''  she  com- 
menced, "  that  unless  you  can  arrange  our 
little  supper  to-night,  snug  and  scug,  as  the 
saying  is,  I'll  manage  with  a  more  'commo- 
dating  gentleman.'* 

"  My  dear  lady,"  replied  the  honest  dealer, 
"  can*t  you  listen  to  reason  ;  how  can  a  trades- 
man live  at  this  rate;  do  I  not  furnish  the 
suppers  up-stairs  at  so  much  a-head  ?" 

"  I  know  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Claggitt,  "  and 
a  fine  penny  you  make  of  it :  you  send  in  all 
the  fowls,  tongues,  hams,  and  game,  uncarved ; 
the  gentlemen  won't  cut  them  up — the  ladies 
can't,  so  that  more  than  half  is  returned  to 
you." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  from  such  houses  as 
yours,"  replied  the  confectioner ;  "  but  there's 
many  won't  put  up  with  such  things,  and 
have  their  own  poultry  and  game  up  irom  their 
country-seats.  So  you  see  the  obligation  to 
look  sharp  is  more  on  us  than  ever;  if  it 
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wasn't  for  the  returned  dishes>  I  should  put 
food  in  other  people's  mouths,  but  none  in  my 
own.  Why,  my  good  Mrs.  Claggitt,  what 
comes  from  a  supper  here,  or  in  Mayfair,  fur- 
nishes one  to  the  shabby-genteels  in  the 
smaller  squares;  what  comes  from  them  sets 
out  another,  Oxford-street  way,  and  beyond 
Tottenham-court-road.  I  have  at  this  moment 
a  pheasant  that  has  taken  his  stand  at  seven 
supper-tables! — the  fellow  is  woundy  tough; 
but  with  fresh  browning,  and  tasteful  garnish- 
ing where  incisions  have  been  attempted,  you 
would  be  surprised  how  well  he  looked  as  I 
was  packing  him  and  a  few  other  stale  matters 
oflF  to  the  Regent's  Park." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Claggitt,  with  an  important 
toss  of  her  head,  "  that  may  do  very  well  for 
such  people,  but  it  would  not  do  here,  I  assure 
you :  we  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot,  as 
the  song  says,  and  never  will  countenance  such 
imposition ; — just  and  fair,  just  and  fair — that's 
always  what  I  will  stand  up  for ;  and  I  has  my 
reward :  my  mistress  always  says, '  My  Claggitt 
is  a  treasure.' " 
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''My  dear  lady!"  exclaimed  the  man  of 
pastry,  when  the  housekeeper  had  sufficiently 
exulted  in  her  own  praise^  ''  you  do  not  sup- 
pose /would  treat  you  in  that  way ;  I  am  sure, 
though  you  said  the  last  brace  of  birds  I  sent 
carved,  were  tough,  they  were  fixjsh  ;  upon  my 
honor,  they  had  never  shown  but  once,  and 
that  was  at  Lady  Flasherton's,  who  never  cares 
how  little  people  eat,  for  she  is  mean  enough 
to  take  twenty-five  per  cent  off  every  uncut 
dish  returned — she  is,  indeed." 

''  The  mean  monster !  She,  too,  that  Miss 
Maxwell  is  always  up-crying — but  our  supper.'* 

''  Ton  my  soul,"  said  the  confectioner,  *'  I 
can't  do  it  under  four  shillings  a-head." 

Peter  was  on  the  point  of  exclaiming,  that 
well  might  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  think  Claggitt 
a  treasure,  when  she  bargained  so  conscien- 
tiously for  every  atom,  but  he  remembered, 
just  in  time,  that  something  had  been  said  of 
suppers  down-stairs ;  and  an  undefined  convic- 
tion that  Mrs.  Claggitt  was  absolutely  bargain- 
ing ibr  herself,  not  her  mistiess,  came  upom 
him  at  the  moment.    The  confectioner,  after 
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s  pause,  continued^  ^  Think  of  the  poundage- 
money  that  goes  amongst  you  gentlemen  and 
ladies — think  of  that,  Mrs.  Clagg^tt — servants 
are  harder  to  deal  with  than  their  masters/' 

"  And  well  they  may  be/*  sighed  '  the  trea- 
sure ;'  ''  well  iiiey  may  be  ;  what  have  they  to 
look  to,  but  their  little  earnings ;  service  is  no 
inheritance ;  it  may  be  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-morrow,  with  the  best  of  us;  they  have 
plenty  here  at  present :  but  Oh !  Mr.  Puff,  they 
are  so  extravagant — so  fond  of  show — nothing 
but  company,  company ; — still,  I  say  notliing ; 
I  have  been  a  good  friend,  and  got  you  a  deal 
of  custom ;  so,  indeed,  you  must  give  our  sup- 
per in  for  three  and  six  each !" 

"  If  I  do,  you  can't  have  a  drop  of  wine  with 
it,'*  replied  the  conscientious  tradesman  ;  ''  not 
a  drop." 

''  I  won*t  stand  for  the  wine,"  replied  Mrs. 
Claggitt;  "  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Joshua  can 
manage  that ;  but,  positively,  you  must  let  us 
have  in  a  couple  dl  bottles  of  your  cherry- 
bounce.'* 

*'  Oh,  Mrs.  Claggitt,  Mrs.  Claggitt  !'*    ex- 
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claimed  the  polite  man  of  pastry ;  '*  I  hope  you 
will  never  want  that,  as  long  as  my  cellar  is  in 
existence." 

*'  I  shouldn't  be  so  particular/'  said  the 
dame>  "  but  that  Mr.  Brown  Lorton's  brother 
is  come«  and  this  is  his  valet>  Mr.  Pike^  and  we 
want  to  treat  him." 

"  Thank  e'e,  thank  e'e,"  replied  Peter,  "  but 
I  never  eat  suppers ;  '  to  bed  with  the  lamb, 
and  up  Avith  the  lark,  makes  service  light 
work,*  they  say  in  my  country.*'  Mr.  PuflF 
made  no  observation  upon  Peters  rusticity, 
and  Mrs.  Claggitt  continued,  "  Jellies  and 
trifle,  and  all,  you  know — all  nice,  and  served 
about  eleven — just  as  they  go,  you  know — and 
pray  mind  who  you  send,  for  there  was  a 
woundy  piece  of  work  about  the  fruit-knives." 

*'  Mrs.  Claggitt,  I  have  told  you  before,  that 
none  of  my  men  had  to  do  with  them ;  they're 
honest  to  the  back-bone,  and  never  touch  a 
thing — ^belonging  to  my  connexions." 

"Good-bye,  then,  Mr. PuflF,  and  — PuflT— 
there's  a  dear  man — ^if  you  can  put  it  in  at 
three  shillings  a-head,  do.    What,  you  can't  ? 
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^ell,  ihen,  we'U  make  it  out  at  the  next  bill ; 
settle  it  and  the  last  petty  suppe  in  the  Christ- 
mas account.  Ah,  PuflF !  PuflF !  you  know  our 
little  treats   never   cost  you    a   farthing!" 

"  There's  an  honest  housekeeper,  with  a  ven 
geance/'  thought  the  tradesman,  as  he  ran  up 
the  area  steps  ;  "  but  what  can  I  do  ?  In  those 
parvenu  houses  a  mistress  would  think  it  de- 
grading to  look  after  her  household :  so  it  is 
the  servants  who  see  the  bills,  and  not    the 

■ 

masters.** 

"  I  think,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Claggitt,"  said 
Peter,  rising,  "  1*11  step  up  to  my  masters 
room,  and  settle  his  things  a  bit,  against  din- 
ner. 

"  Dinner ! — lunch,  you  mean;  why, whatever 
alive  puts  dinner  in  the  man*s  head  at  this 
hour  ?*' 

Why,  it's  four  o'clock,"  said  Peter. 
Eight  is  our  nominal  dinner-hour,**  she 
replied ;  "  but  you  may  go  where  you  please, 
of  course.  I  saw  Mr.  Job  playing  draughts 
in  the  servants'  hall :  he  forgets  himself  some- 
times with  the  under-servants ;  but  perhaps 
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you  play,  and  it  might  amuse  you  for  an  hour 
or  two." 

In  an  unlucky  moment,  Peter  went,  and 
looked  on,  and  tried  to  understand,  and  de- 
clared his  ignorance  of  loo,  bagatelle,  and 
billiards,  but  avowed  a  vulgar  partiality  for 
cricket,  and  a  knowledge  of  all- fours  —  was 
induced  to  bet — lost  —  accused  Mr.  Job  of 
foul  play — got  into  a  dispute — ^was  sneered 
at — a  quarrel  ensued,  attended  with  much 
noise,  which  Bright  considerably  increased; 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  door  opened; 
Mr.  Horace  Brown,  having  rung  his  bell 
again  and  again  for  his  usually  attentive 
servant,  resolved  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his 
delay;  and  after  many  blunders  discovered 
him  in  the  servants'  hall,  Peter  was  tho- 
roughly ashamed,  no  matter  how  great  the 
provocation^  of  being  drawn  into  a  riot;  his 
master  quickly  perceived  that  he  had  been 
made  the  butt  of  the  town-bred  servants,  and 
it  was  too  good  an  opportunity  of  venting  his 
spleen  upon  a  class  he  so  thoroughly  disliked. 

Casting  a  look  not  easily  to  be^orgotten  -by 
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those  upoa  wliom  it  fell,  he  drew  forth  a  weU- 
filkd  purse,  mnd  counted  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  into  Peter's  liand^  saying,  "  I  should 
have  told  you,  before  you  entered  into  this  new 
mmdj,  that  OYilitymust  be  purchased;  it  has 
its  price,  like  everything  else  in  London.  That 
gaitleman/*  pointing  to  Job,  "  will  perhaps 
adl  you  a  week's  decent  behaviour, — for — per- 
hipa,  most  correctly  dressed  young  man,  you 
will  favour  Pike  (to  whom,  if  I  mistake  not, 
yott  once  acted  as  pantry-boy)  by  telling  him 
the  price,  in  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  of  your  for- 
bearance— ^you,  I  perceive,  are  chief  here ;  so 
your  subordinates  will  claim  less :  but  pay 
them  all,  Peter — ^pay  them  all  for  their  civility ; 
— ^you  need  not  curtsey,  ladies,  I  am  not  going 
to  bestow  a  doit  upon  you — ^not  a  single  far- 
thing to  add  another  to  your  vanities :  but 
pay  them  too,  if  they  are  civil,  Peter — mind 
you,  not  else — as  they  treat  you,  so  let  them 
be  rewarded !" 

Horace  Brown  could  not  have  devised  a 
more  efficient  method  of  compelling  kind  treat- 
ment.   No  sooner  had  he  quitted  the  servants' 
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hall,  repeating  his  extraordinary  directions  of 
"  Pay  thern^  Peter — pay  them  all — according 
to  their  civility,"  than  every  one  offered  their 
congratulations  on  the  liberality  of  the  "  sweet 
— odd— old  gentleman,  his  master!"  Even 
Job  Harris  confessed,  that,  simply  from  a  de- 
sire of  frolic,  he  had  declared  that  Peter  lost 
a  bet,  which  in  fact  he  had  won :  smiles  took 
the  place  of  sneers ;  even  Bright  was  caressed, 
and  for  his  sake  Mrs.  Claggitt's  parrot  was 
deprived  of  its  chicken  bone — to  prove  how 
much  and  how  highly  his  master  was  es- 
teemed ! 
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O  Tain  to  Mek  delight  in  earthly  thing  ! 
But  most  ia  courti  where  proud  Ambition  towen ; 
Deluded  wight  i  who  weens  fair  Peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  |H>mpous  doom  of  kesar  or  of  king. 

^SlIEXSTONE. 

"  Ah  !  you  little  thought,'  said  Uncle  Horace^ 
as  he  sat,  after  his  interview  with  Petcr^  in 
Mary*8  own  dressing-room,  tete-k-t£te  with  his 
beloved  niece,  "  you  little  thought  I  was  so 
near,  so  very  near  you,  and  so  happy  to  find 
that  you  still  remembered  me,  and  talked  of 
me,  and  looked  at  the  old  bachelor  s  picture. 
What  was  it.  Miss — Miss  Maxwell  called  me  ? 
— an  ugly — cross — pig-tailed —  ?" 

"  Hush !  hush  !  hush !''  exclaimed  Mary  ; 
"  indeed — indeed — she  only  said  all  that  to 
vex  me :  she  told  me,  when  I  was  dressing,  she 
thought  you  much  handsomer  than  your  pic- 
ture I  And  papa  and  mamma  were  so  very, 
very  glad  to  sec  you  !     And,  Oh,  dear  Uncle, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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I  am  so  happy  now ;  I  wish  you  would  never 
go  away  from  London." 

Horace  Brown  was  on  the  point  of  rushing 
into  invective  against  the  "  Queen  of  Cities," 
but  an  unusual  degree  of  prudence  prevented 
him.  He  had  come  to  London  for  a  specific 
pui'pose — a  purpose  that  concerned  the  hap- 
piness of  his  beloved  niece  ;  and  he  won- 
dered she  had  not  already  inquired  into  the 
motive  of  his  journey;  he  was  certain  she 
could  not  altogether  have  forgotten  their  part- 
ing in  his  garden,  and  the  assurance  ho  gave 
her  there,  that  until  marriage  approached  her 
as  a  curse — not  a  blessing — he  had  bidden  her 
farewell !  Yet  she  never  seemed  to  care  about 
the  motive  of  his  coming.  Satisfied  with  the 
fact  of  his  being  come,  and  the  knowledge  that 
no  marriage  was  likely  to  be  "  forced  upon 
her/'  she  was  happy  in  sitting  on  an  ottoman 

at  his  feet,  and  feeling  that  he  was  really  under 
tlieir  roof.  Some  anxieties  flitted  occasionally 
through  her  little  head,  as  she  thought  how 
papa  and  mamma  would  hit  it  off  now  with 
Uncle  Horace  ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  that 
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"  Papa*8'*  really  splendid  fortune  was  fast  di- 
minishing, inasmuch  as  the  interest  thereof  had 
been  totally  insufficient  to  meet  the  enormous 
expenses  into  which  both  father  and  mother 
had  launched.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Brown  Lorton's  business  habits  would  have 

made  it  a  pleasure  to  inspect  his  affairs — that 
in  the  matter  of  accounts  he  would  have  used 
the  knowledge  he  possessed:  but  his  mind, 
that  is,  the  portion  of  what  is  called  mind^ 
which  fell  to  his  share,  was  anything  but  careful 
or  mercenary.  The  management  of  the  busi- 
ness had  been  almost  totally  in  the  hands  of 
Horace  Brown,  for  the  younger  brother,  unfor- 
tunately, loved  ease,  and  the  elder,  fortunately, 
employment;  and  when  he  found  himself  in 
London,  master  of  a  large  property,  straining 
at  a  place  in  society,  which,  with  some,  signifies 
an  acquaintance  with  mere  lords  and  ladies — 
the  dread  of  being  considered  as  bringing  the 
habits  of  the  counting-house  into  the  vortex 
of  the  wheel,  and  thus  clogging  its  movements 
— ^the  fear  of  being  called  shabby — at  first 
overpowered  every  consideration ;  and  latterly, 
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accounts  came  laden  with  so  many  disagree- 
ables, that  he  was  glad  to  cast  them  from  him 
altogether.  His  wife  never  cared  for,  never 
thought  of  expense  —  vain  and  thoughtless, 
the  love  of  show,  the  desire  to  sliine,  to  dazzle, 
to  outvie  those  whose  birth  she  laughed  at, 
and  yet  would  have  given  worlds  for  its  advan- 
tage— this  one  destructive  passion  overpowered 
whatever  was  good  in  her  nature ;  there  was 
but  one  feeling  that  contended  with  it  for 
supremacy  in  her  feeble,  yet  affectionate  na- 
ture, and  that  was  —  the  love  of  her  daughter. 
Many  would  have  said  her  vanity  was  strong- 
est ;  but  the  many  would  have  been,  as  they 
often  are — in  the  wrong. 

The  reduced  and  reducing  state  of  Brown 
Lorton's  finances,  was  an  all-powerful  reason 
wliy  his  brother  should  be  treated  with  attention 
and  politeness ;  and  his  wife,  when  she  saw  her 
Mary's  extreme  delight  at  his  arrival,  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  chill  its  warmth ;  to 
be  sure,  she  did  hint  her  fears  of  how  Uncle 
Horace  would  behave,  and  what  he  would  say 
to  My  Lord  this,  and  whether  he  would  be 
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sufficiently  polite  to  My  Lady  that,  and  Mary 
laughed,  and  said  Uncle  Horace  was  always  a 
gentleman ;  and  though  she  doubted  how  far 
his  courtesy  might  extend  to  the  nobility  shq 
had  mentioned,  merely  because  of  their  titles, 
which,  Mary  slyly  added,  had  not  had  time  to 
grow-  old  in  the  peerage,  yet  she  was  certain 
he  had  too  much  good  feeling  and  good  sense, 
not  to  treat  them  as  became  himself. 

Mary  was  right :  Horace  Brown  was  more 
polished  in  principle  than  in  manner  ;  and 
when  associating  with  persons  whose  intel- 
lect was  on  a  level  with  his  own,  they  quickly 
discovered  that  the  merchant's  mind  was  filled 
with  rich  material — a  fact  which  neither  his 
brothel"  or  sister  had  the  power  to  comprehend. 

**  Suppose,  Mary,  my"  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brown 
Lorton,  "suppose  —  to-day,  for  instance — he 
was  to  ask  for  porter  at  dinner,  what  would 
the  people — the  servants,  say  V 

"Dear  Mamma,"  replied  Mary,  *' that  is 
true ;  Harris,  I  dare  say,  has  quite  forgotten 
uncle's  habits,  so  he  would  say  he  had 
omitted  the  i)orter ;  to  prevent  which,  I  will 
tell  him  to  have  it  ready.     Now,  do  not  look 
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SO  displeased ;  I  assure  you>  the  day  I  spent 
with  Lady  Ellen,  her  mamma.  Lady  Norley, 
drank  ale — ale,  at  dinner !'' 

"  Ale !  my  dear ;  are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  Quite  sure.  Mamma  ;  believe  me,  people  of 
real  rank  attend  much  less  to  fashion  than 
we  do :  they  make  fashions  for  themselves,  yet 
never  think  about  them.*' 

"  Perhaps,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Lorton,  "  per- 
haps your  uncle  might  drink  ale  instead  of  that 
horrid  porter.     Will  you  ask  him  ?" 

^^Fioy  dear  Mamma,  let  him  have  what^he 
likes,"  replied  the  sensible  girl. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  Lady  Norley  really 
drank  the  ale  ?"  again  inquired  Mrs.  Lorton. 

"  Quite ;  and  now  I  remember,  she  blamed 
the  butler  for  not  having  porter  ready,  which 
she  said  she  liked  better  with  Stilton." 

"  My  dear  Mary,  why  did  you  not  mention 
this  before  ?  I  am  so  fond  of  ale>  but  dared 
not  drink  it,  as  I  did  not  know  what  people 
might  May.  By  all  means,  tdl  Claggitt  or 
Magdalene  to  tell  Harris  to  have  some  porter 
ready." 

''  Dear  Mamma^  how  she  torments  herself 
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about  trifles,"  thou^it  Mary;  "and  yet  how 
beautiful  she  looked  !*'  And  having  given  di- 
rections  to  the  butler  for  the  filling  forth  of 
the  now  permitted  beverage,  she  seated  herself 
where  we  left  her,  at  her  uncle^s  feet.  There 
was  a  gaiety  in  Mary's  manner,  an  outbreaking 
of  the  heart,  itself  a  mine  of  mingled  affection 
and  mirthfulness,  which  fascinated  all  with 
whom  she  ventured  to  converse.  She  was  so 
truthful  in  her  nature,  and  she  evinced  that 
truthfulness  with  such  unstudied  grace,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  appreciate  her  rare 
and  yet  most  womanly  qualities.  She  was  very 
anxious  her  uncle  should  like  those  she  liked ; 
and  with  the  delicious  open-heartedness  of 
youth,  she  had  some  sympathies  with  all.  The 
delight  of  her  character  was,  that  she  every- 
where espied  roses,  if  not  in  the  blossom,  at 
least  in  the  bud ;  and  never  did  she  yield  to 
her  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  without  taxing 
her  memory,  when  the  humour  was  past,  to 
discover  if  she  had  been  too  severe  in  her 
playful  censures. 

"  You  were  not,  wickedly.  Uncle  mine,  be- 
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hind  that  ciiuning  curtain,  the   whole  time  I 
was  chattering  to  Maxy  T' 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  replied,  smiling ; 
*'but  I  heard  about  the  crabbed,  pig-tailed — *' 
Mary  would  not  suffer  him  to  finish  the 
sentence,  but  began  to  assure  him  how  much 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  no- 
body would  visit  them ;  "  indeed,"  sl'.e  added, 
"  we  have  hosts  of  friends  !" 

Indeed  !"  ejaculated  her  uncle,  doubtingly. 
Indeed,"  she  repeated,  "  we  have  Right 
Honourable  ones :  some  few  there  were  who 
looked  upon  us  coldly  just  at  first ;  I  do  not 
mean  they  were  exactly  scornful ;  but  you 
know  they  did  not  quite  know  us — indeed,  that 
was  all." 

"  Did  not  exactly  know  how  much  you  were 
worth,  and  so  fought  shy — eh  ?" 

"  Ah,  Uncle,  do  not  traders  '  fight  shy,'  as 
you  call  it,  of '  a  bad  man  on  'Change,'  though 
he  may  be  good  in  every  other  way ;  it  is  not 
ill-nature,  only  caution." 

"  Very  good,  Miss  Mary,  arguing  with  your 
uncle !" 
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"  No,  only  reasoning.  You  have  not  told 
me  how  you  like  our  houso  ?" 

"  Tis  large  and  comfortless :  a  wren  like 
my  sweet  niece  should  have  a  smaller  neat : 
but  is  there  nothhig  you  would  ask  about — no 
one  to  remember  of  all — the  many  whom  you 
seemed  to  love  in  your  old  cottage  home  ?" 

"  Seemed,  dear  Uncle  Horace,"  repeated 
Mary,  in  an  oflTcndcd  tone ;  "  why  do  you  say 
seemed  /" 

"  Because  we  generally  inquire  after  what 
we  really  love.  You  have  asked  for  nothing — 
no  one.     I'm  glad  I  have  not  much  to  love  !"  - 

"Why,  Uncle?" 

"  Because  loving  you  is  likely  to  give  me  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  trouble  for  the  rest  of  my 
life !" 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  that  is  exactly 
one  of  your  desperately  cross  speeches,  which 
I  shall  pretend  not  to  hear.     Say,  how  is  my 

"  Why,  well ;  hale  as  a  frosty  morning,  and 
healthy  too.'' 
"  And  how  is  Mrs.  Pursey,  and  poor   old 
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Peter — the  vicar's  wife — the  curate  and  his 
thirteen  children — old  farmer  Dodd>  and  good- 
man  Shyers'  nag,  who  hurt  his  knee  while  he 
was  stealing  barley— dame  Buckley  and  her 
blind  grandson — are  they  all  well  ?  Has 
the  clerk  improved  in  his  singing?  Does 
mother  Rice  sleep  all  sermon  time — are  the 
buttercups  plenty  as  ever  in  the  fallow- field — 
and  how  many  puppies  had  Rose  at  her  last 
litter  ?  Docs  wild  Madge  rear  turkeys  still  ? 
And  now  that  I  have  done  with  the  dear 
farm,  I  will  go  to  the  warehouse,  and  ask  if 
your  head  clerk,  your  man  of  cast-iron,  Mr. 
Alexander — got  the  patent  his  heart  was  set 
on,  for  the  construction  of  his  imperceptible 
plough  and  tremendous  crane?  Now,  Uncle 
Horace,  Uncle  Horace,  have  I  lost  my  me- 
mory  ? 

**  Not  quite,"  he  replied;  "  and  yet  there  is 
one  person  in  particular  you  have  forgotten/' 

"  Lame  Mrs.  Hickory  ?*' 

«  No." 

«  Pretty  Mary  lintott?" 

«  No." 


«c 
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''  Old  Grace  lightfoot  and  her  meiTy  grand 
brats?" 
No." 

Then,  my  dear  Uncle/'  said  Mary,  blush- 
ing a  little  at  the  same  time,  *'  then,  my  dear 
Uncle,  I  suppose  you  mean  some  of  those  rich 
Tulgar  people  who  used  to  visit  us,  but  whom, 
you  must  remember,  I  only  saw  at  the  town- 
house,  when  I  was  well  enough  to  leave  your 
dear  cottage  and  be  at  home." 

Again  Uncle  Horace  said  "  No ;"  adding, 
''  the  person  I  allude  to  is  neither  rich  nor 
vulgar.  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  to  accuse  you 
of  the  vulgarity  of  affectation.  Listen,  Mary. 
Many  a  time  have  you  sat  for  hours  on  my 
knee,  in  your  childhood,  listening  to  the  faUes 
I  loved  to  invent  for  your  amusement  I  will 
tell  you  one  now,  though  I  have  long  been  out 
of  practice.  There  was  an  old  bird  once, 
something  between  an  owl  and  a  raven,  for  he 
sometimes  moped  like  the  one,  and  sometimes 
he  croaked  like  the  other;  but  this  old  bird 
took  a  fancy  to  a  little  gay  goldfinch,  and 
brought  it  home  to  his  nest,  and  the  goldfinch 
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learned  to  love  him  very  imuch,  and  the  old 
moping,  croaking  bird  loved  the  small  bird,  as 
if  it  had  been,  indeed,  better  than  if  it  had 
been,  cither  an  owl  or  a  raven '' 

"  Ah,  ah !''  laughed  Mary,  "  I  have  found 
you  out.     You  mean  yourself  and  me '/' 

Her  uncle  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  and 
continued,  without  heeding  her  interruption, — 

"  And  the  old  bird  said,  my  goldfinch  is 
dull  in  its  cage,  because  I  cannot  companion, 
though  I  may  protect,  it.  So,  though  I  can- 
not, perhaps,  catch  another  goldfinch  to  be  its 
friend,  I  may  be  able  to  find  some  other  bird 
to  enliven  its  solitude.  So  the  moping  old 
fellow  poked  about,  and  invited  a  modest 
brown  linnet  to  visit  his  goldfinch.  At  first 
the  goldfinch  was  mightily  pleased  with  the 
linnet,  who  gave  way  to  it  in  everything ;  and 
though  the  pretty  painted  creature  was  at 
times  wayward  and  capricious^  like  all  pretty 
things,  yet  the  brown  linnet  bore  it  all,  and 
was  gentle,  and  yielding,  and  kind " 

"  My  dear  Uncle,"  interrupted' Mary,  laying 
her  burning  check .  upon  her  nncle's  hand, 
"  you  need  not  go  on ;  I  shall  be  happy  in- 
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deed  to  hear  if  tlie  pla3rfellow  of  my  child- 
hood^ Harry  Mortimer,  be  well." 

**  Harry  Mortimer  was  the  companion  of 
your  youth,  Mary,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  gravely, 
"  as  well  as  the  playfellow  of  your  childhood. 
Let  me  finish  my  fable,  and  tell  you  how  the 
pretty  goldfinch  loved  a  new  gilded  cage  better 
than  its  woodbine  nest,  and  prized  the  society 
of  magpies,  jays,  and  parrots  more  than  the 
affection " 

"  Uncle  I"  exclaimed  Mary,  rising  and  stand- 
ing before  her  relative,  while  bright  and  holy 
truth  beamed  in  her  eyes,  "  Uncle,  you  do  me 
wrong,  heaven  knows  you  do.  It  was  Harry 
who  preferred  such  company.  Did  he  not 
leave  you  and  come  to  London  to  some  fine 
relation,  who,  after  all,  would  do  nothing  for 
him  ;  and  then,  when  he  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, used  to  write  letters  to— to — some  fine 
lady  ?  He  told  me  she  was  his  cousin,  and  he 
offered  me  her  drawings  to  copy, — and — he 

would  not  tell  me  her  name." 

"  You  quarrelled,  I  suppose?''  said  Horace 
Brown,  taking  a  larger  pinch  of  snuff  than 
usual. 
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"  Oh,  worse !  much  worse  than  that ; — we 
could  have  made  up  a  quarrel : — ^but  we  be- 
came  stiff,  and  polite,  and — but  it  matters  not ; 
I  hope  he  is  well,  and  all  you  could  desire !" 

'*  Well !  oh,  yes,  he  is  well !"  replied  her 
Uncle  drily  ;  "  but  it  has  been  my  misfortune 
to  see  all  those  I  love, — not  many,  to  be  sure, — 
do  exactly  what  I  would  not  wish.  You,  here  ; 
and  then  Harry — Harry's  kindred,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  plague  me,  must  take  a  sudden 
fancy  to  him, — not  a  fancy  either,  that  I  could 
forgive, — but  it  was  interest.  His  noble  rela- 
tive, suddenly  deprived  of  his  two  sons,  and 
having  only  one  daughter,  takes  it  into  his 
magnificent  pate,  that  it  is  not  fitting  the 
son  of  a  di^arded  sister  (whom  he  literally 
suffered,  with  her  husband,  to  die  of  starva- 
tion) should  be  a  trader ;  and,  of  course,  I 
would  not,  could  not,  suffer  him  to  remain  with 
me ;  the  poor  fellow,  though,  would  have — I 
am  sure  he  would  have — ^preferred  it.  He  said 
so,  and  I  never  knew  him  utter  a  faLsohood ; 
no,  not  in  compliment  I  could  have  forgiven 
his  kinsman's  proud  recognition,  but  for  his 
scorn  of  trade ;  and  his  grandfather,  his  own 
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grandfather,  was  a  Bristol  merchant;  think 
of  that!"  persisted  Horace,  so  indignant  at  the 
peer*s  forgetfiilness,  that  he  almost  forgot  his 
own  object,  until  recalled  to  it  by  Mary's  in- 
quiry, *'  if  Harry — if  Mr.  Mortimer,  was  in 
London  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  »— came  up  with  me — and 
his  relation's  fine  carriage  met  him  at  Houn- 
slow." 

"  At  Hounalow  1"  repeated  Mary — a  new 
light  bursting  upon  her  all  at  once.  "  Why, 
mj  dearest  friend,  Lady  Ellen  Revis,  told 
me  their  carriage  was  going  to-day  to  Houns- 
low  to  meet  her  cousin,  whom  she  hoped 
would  reside  with  them." 

"  To  be  sure  !"  rephed  Uncle  Horace,  stoop- 
ing to  caress  Bright,  who  had,  despite  all 
obstacles,  found  out  his  master ;  "  to  be  sure ; 
Lady  Ellen  Revis  is  his  cousin  ; — now  you 
know  her  name.  Look  at  that  poor  dog! — 
there's  affection  —  there's  fidelity  !  —  there, 
Bri^t,  that  will  do — ^but,  God  bless  me,  Mary 
you  are  fainting !" 
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Tis  a  strange  thin)^,  this  depth  of  love — 
Which  dwells  within  the  human  heart : 

From  earth  below — to  heaven  above — 
In  each  and  all — it  finds  a  part. 

Lt»  JEm  L* 

"  I  CA^^OT,  Mother — I  am  not  able — my  head 
aches — indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  go — do  not 
ask  me — I  shall  not  he  missed — pray,  pray  do 
not  ask  me." 

"  But  Mary,  dearest  Mary,  think,  my  child, 
of  the  importance  of  being  seen  in  that  house, 
when  the  very  persons  I  have  been  trying  to 
meet  ever  since  we  have  been  in  town  will  all 
be  there !  I  know  you  liavc  dined  with  Lady 
Ellen  and  her  mother  since  the  death  of  his 
lordship's  sons ;  but  that  was  when  there  was 
nobody  there." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Mamma :  I  cannot  go.** 
"  And  your  beautiful  dress  ! — Come,  darling, 
let  Magdalene  bathe  your  temples  with  cau 
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de  Cologne.  You  must  really  make  an  eflFort. 
See  what  a  lovely  colour  you  have  got !  Come, 
Mary  !     What  will  her  ladyship  say  ?" 

"  I  do  not  care,"  replied  Mary  Lorton,  al- 
most petulantly,  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
rich  cushion  of  the  sofa. 

**  Not  care  what  the  Countess  of  Norley 
says !"  repeated  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton,  in  sad 
astonishment.  "  But  your  friend,  Lady  Ellen, 
what  will  she  say  ?'* 

"  Friend!"  sighed  Mary.  "Friend!  —  I 
have  no  friend  !^' 

"  My  blessed  child!"  exclaimed  her  afiFec- 
tionate  mother^  throwing  herself,  jewelled  and 
aU-radiant  as  she  was,  by  her  daughter  s  side. 
^'  What  is  the  matter — or  what  do  you  mean  ? 
But  I  see  how  it  is.  Your  uncle  Horace  has 
been  preaching  up  something  against  the 
aristocracy — putting  things  into  your  head. 
I  might  have  imagined  that  when  he  came  to 
London  everything  rational  would  be  turned 
topsy-turvy.*' 

"  No,  Mother ;  he  has  not  said  a  word 
against  the  aristocracy ;  and,  indeed,  has  put 

VOL.  I.  G 
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nothing  new  into  my  head.     If  I   am  asked 
for  by  any  one,  simply  say,  I  am  not  well' 

In  vain  did  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  pray,  in- 
treat,  and  suggest  remedies.  Mary  was  always 
a  little  obstinate,  and  now  she  was  firm ; 
besides,  her  mother,  anxious  upon  two  ac- 
counts, saw  that  her  beloved  one  was  really 
ill ;  her  cheek  was  flushed,  not  with  health, 
but  a  feverish  hectic.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant 
— her  pulse  quick.  Anxious  as  Mrs.  Lorton 
was  about  splendour,  success,  reputation,  and 
"  what  people  would  say,''  she  was  more  anxi- 
ous for  Mary's  health.  At  first  she  thought 
that  her  daughter  for  once  had  caught  the 
tone  of  modem  society,  and  become  caprici- 
ous. But  as  Miss  Maxwell  said,  ''  Young 
ladies,  except  they  are  oddities,  do  not  exer- 
cise that  quality  unless  when'  tlieir  dress  does 
not  please,  or  their  jewels  are  old-fashioned.' 
Mary  had  not  these  provocatives.  The  white 
crape  was  a  miracle  of  taste ;  and  as  to  her 
bijouterie  ! — Storr  and  Mortimer  took  good  care 
that  nothing  of  hers  should  merit  the  re- 
proach.    No:  it  was  evident  that  Mary  was 
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ill — too  ill  to  venture  to  a  feie  firom  which  she 
had  anticipated  much  pleasure,  and  her  mo- 
ther much  success;  and  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton 
to  the  conclusion  (for  go,  she  said,  she 
Q,  as  she  stepped  into  her  carriage,  that 
it  was  all  Uncle  Horace's  fault  Mary  had 
been  so  well  in  the  mommg— so  pleased  at 
her  uncle's  arrival — so  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  with  Lady  Ellen — so  charmed 
with  her  dress ! — It  was  his  fault :  he  had 
excited  her,  and  brought  back  to  her  mind  the 
scenes  of  her  childhood,  and  had  most  likely 
said  something,  that — ^but,  in  short.  Uncle  Ho- 
race was  to  blame,  though  she  wisely  resolved 
not  to  tell  him  so.  And  where  had  he  wan- 
dered? After  putting  a]l  things  into  con- 
fusion, from  the  kitchen  to  the  attics,  he  had 
gone  out  of  the  house,  nobody  knew  where ; 
only  saying  to  the  porter,  that  he  would  return 
at  night ! 

Heavy  were  the  hearts  of  the  parvenus  as 
they  rolled  to  the  splendid  house  where  they 
well  knew  they  were  welcomed  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  wealth !     What  lives  of  mortifi- 

g2 
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cation  and  misery  do  hundreds  drag  on  in  the 
salons  of  London !  Even  the  privileged  be- 
come heart-sick  and  weary  of  the  eternal  glare, 
and  glitter,  and  tinsel  of  the  world*s  great 
crush-room ;  but  woe  to  those  who  have  to 
endure  the  sneer,  and  the  contempt,  and  the 
sarcasm  !  How  many  do  I  know,  who  in  their 
own  proper  sphere  would  be  honoured  and 
respected,  and  yet  seem  willing  to  be  trampled 
upon,  merely,  like  poor  Mrs.  Lorton,  from  a 
desire  to  know  what  people  would  say,  a  dread 
of  what  they  might  say  !  Oh,  the  paltriness 
of  mere  worldly  ambition  !  How  sad  it  is  that 
people  are  content  to  sink  in  their  own  esteem, 

from  a  miserable  desire  to  rise  in  the  esteem 
of  others ! — as  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  that 
of  others,  while  losing  one's  own ! 

The  Brown  Lorton  equipage  was  as  well 
appointed  as  any  that  crowded  the  noble 
Square,  and  the  liveried  attendants  ttrice  as 
numerous  as  they  need  have  been;  and  yet 
Mr.  Brown  Lorton^s  heart  always  sank  within 
him  at  the  first  announcement  of  his  name; 
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and  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  never  felt  at  home> 
though  convinced  that  her  jewels  were  as  re- 
splendent as  those  of  any  of  the  Lady  L.8  or 
Mrs.  B.S,  that  lent  light  and  loveliness  to  the 
gorgeous  rooms. 

life,  long  and  happy,  to  English  beauty! 
Despite  all  that  has  been^  or  ever  will  be  said 
of  its  fragility,  its  danger,  its  destruction, — 
it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  look  upon,  and  live 
amongst.  Talk  of  its  fading  ! — it  never  fades  : 
it  is  but  transferred  from  face  to  face.  The 
bud  comes  forth  as  the  blossom  is  perfected, 
and  the  bud  bursts  into  blossom  but  to  hide 
the  falling  leaves,  fragrant  amid  the  decay  of 
the  parent  flower !  Then  the  beauties  of  our 
country  are  so  varied.  The  peasant  girl,  gifted 
with  pearl-like  modesty — and  the  courtly  mai- 
den, set,  as  her  birth-right,  in  a  golden  circlet, 
the  intellectual  face  beaming  intelligence — 
and  the  English  matron,  proud  as  Cornelia  of 
her  living  jewels !  Nor  is  the  perfectness  of 
English  beauty  confined  to  any  class.  In 
summer  time  you  meet  it  everywhere : — by 
the  hedge  rows — in  the  streets —in  the  mar- 
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kets — at  the  Opera,  where,  tiers  on  tiers,  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  lovely  faces  glitter 
and  gleam^  and  smile  and  weep;   and  then 
you  wonder  whence  they  come,  and  bless  your 
fortune  that  they  so  congregate  to  harmonize 
the   sight,  in  sweet  accordance  with  the  ear. 
Even  in  Lady  Norley's  crowded  rooms  there 
wa«  a  crush  of  beauty ;  yet  Mrs.  Lorton  might 
be  forgiven  for  her  earnest  longing  that  Mary 
had  been  there.     It  was,  poor  woman,  a  tri- 
umphant hour  in   her   estimation,  when  the 
mistress  of  ^the  fete  took  her   hand  as  she 
passed  on ;  and  when  Lady  Ellen  Revis  hung 
upon  her  arm^  inquiring  for  her  chosen  friend, 
"  Mary,  dear  Mary,"  her  exaltation  was  com- 
plete.    If  inquiries  for  a  beloved  child  ever 
could  sound  wearisomely  in   a  mother's  ear, 
Mrs.  Brbwn  Lorton  would  have  tired  of  Lady 
Ellen's  anxiety.     And  there  were  many  others 
who  had  looked  eagerly  for  the  in-coming  of 
the  heiress,  who  soon  lounged  elsewhere,  when 
they  found  she  would  not  shine  forth  that 
night.     Mrs.  Brown  Lorton,  too,  was  doomed 
to  a  surprise  in  recognising  in  Lord  Norl^'s 
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heir  the  youth,  the  very  Harry  Mortimer, 
whom  she  feared  at  one  time  her  daughter 
loved  all  too  well. 

Mary  longed  to  be  alone :  nor,  indeed^  was 
there  much  difficulty  in  persuading  Miss  Max- 
well that  she  would  be  better  by  herself,  or 
at  least  with  her  attendant,  Magdalene  — 
'*  better  to  be  perfectly  quiet." 

It  was  easy  to  be  quiet  with  Magdalene ; 
Miss  Maxwell  hated  her  with  so  earnest  a 
hatred,  that  she  was  in  no  degree  sorry  to 
heap  any  annoyance  on  her,  that  did  not  make 
her  of  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  mistress  who 
loved  to  treat  all  things  kindly. 

"  You  make  fools  of  the  servants  by  your 
indulgence,"  said  she,  one  day,  to  Mary. 

"Do  I?"  replied  the  young  lady,  gently; 
But  then  I  make  myself  happy  by  it." 

"  Magdalene,"  said  her  mistress,  "  I  think 
you  would  be  better  in  my  dressing-room,  or 

perhaps  with  the  housekeeper.** 

"  Do  you  desire  me  to  go,"  replied  the  girl : 
"  If  you  wish  me  away,  I  am  gone.  But  I  am 
well,  very  well  here,  if  it  is  your  pleasure." 
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Mary  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  Magdalene  con- 
tinued her  needle  work.  Suddenly  Mary  looked 
up,  and  observed  that  Magdalene's  tears 
were  dropping  silently  upon  her  thin,  white 
hands,  as  she  sat  in  the  recess  of  the  window, 
bending  over  her  work,  her  high  features  in 
strong  relief  from  the  crimson  curtain  at  her 
back,  her  eyes  cast  down,  their  lashes  bent  with 
the  tears  that  rushed  from  beneath  their  snowy 
pent-house,  and  her  tall  graceful  figure  curved 
like  that  of  a  Grecian  nymph.  Her  mistress 
thought  she  had  never  seen  anything  more 
lovely :  the  tears  flowed  so  unceasingly,  and 
the  features  remained  so  perfectly  colourless 
and  marble-like,  that  it  suggested  to  Mary  the 
idea  of  a  weeping  statue,  where  nought  but 
tears  had  life.  She  plied  her  needle  con- 
tinually, and  yet  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
reading  passages   of  memory,  or  the  feelings 

of  her  own  soul — she  was  not  with  external 
objects. 

"  Magdalene !"  said  Mary. 

The  girl  started,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  in  an 

instant  was  by  her  young  lady's  couch. 
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"  Magdalene,"  continued  Mary,  "  you  are 
either  ill  or  unhappy — have  you  had  any  words 
with  the  servants  ?" 

"  No,  Madam." 

"  Are  you  ill  r 

*'  No,  indeed,  thank  you  most  kindly,  I  am 
not" 

"  Then  you  are  unhappy,  Magdalene ;  do 
you  want  money  ?     Why  do  you  smile?" 

*'  My  dear  young  lady,"  replied  the  girl, 
"  1  hope  you  will  not  think  about  me :  I  am 
low-spirited ;  you  cannot  understand  —  God 
forbid  you  should — what  that  is.  I  do  not, 
thanks  to  your  generosity,  want  money ;  and 
you  will  forgive  mc  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
smiled  only  because  rich  persons — rich  ladies 
— think  that  every  sorrow  may  be  cured  by 
gold !" 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  Magdalene ;  God  knows 
I  do  not :  I  am  both  young  and  rich,  and  yet 
I  know  perfectly,  there  is  much  that  neither 
youth  nor  wealth  can  purchase.  Do  not  let 
me  sec  you  weeping;  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
people — particularly  those  whom  I  esteem — in 
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sorrow ;  and,  Magdalene,  your  being  my  ser- 
vant does  not  prevent  my  valuing  the  good, 
the  superior  qualities  which  God  has  given 
you." 

The  maiden  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by 
her  young  lady's  couch,  and  pressed  her  hand 
gratefully  and  affectionately  to  her  lips. 

*'  I  know  it,  Madam,  I  know  that  you  have 
treated  me — Oh,  so  differently  from  others ! 
May  God  bless  you — ^bless  you  for  it.  I  ought 
to  be  cheerfiil  and  contented  with  so  kind  a 
mistress — it  is  Avrong — wicked — not  to  be  so : 
but  it  is  not  always  eoKy  to  he  thankful  and 
resigned  in  that  sphere  of  life  to  which  it  has 

pleased  God  to  call  usT 

Mary  only  sighed;  said  a  few  more  kind 
words  to  her  attendant;  told  her  to  put  by 
her  work  and  take  a  cheerful  book  as  her  com- 
panion into  her  dressing-room^  whence  she 
would  call  her  when  she  wanted  her  for  any- 
thing. 

*^  Poor  Magdalene  !"  exclaimed  Mary ;  '^  and 
does  she^  too,  suffer  from  this  straining  after 
rank^  this  sighing  for  seats  in  forbidden  plaoei, 
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as  my  unde  calls  it !  Alas !  I  could  not  re- 
prove her  ambition^  it  is  so  like  our  own :  the 
maid  sighs  to  be  the  mistress — the  mistress  to 
be  greater  still — so  goes  the  world !"  Mary 
rose  from  her  couch^  and  paced  up  and  down 
her  chamber ;  a  glass  door  opened  from  it  into 
her  dressing-room^  and  through  the  thin  silk 
curtains  that  hung  across  the  glass^  Mary  could 
distinctly  see  her  servant  bending  over  the 
book  she  had  directed  her  to  read.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  heiress,  as  she  passed  to  and  fro^ 
were  not  enviable :  iier  Uncle's  strong  appeal 
to  them  had  worked  upon  her,  and  brought 
the  ''brown  linnet"  of  his  fable  forcibly  to 
her  remembrance ;  perhaps  he  had  never  been 
banished  from  it :  but  it  is  extraordinary  how 
completely  the  business  and  fashions  of  the 
world  are  at  variance  with  the  affections.  In- 
stead of  shutting  young  ladies  up  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  their  own  chambers  as  a  cure 
for  love,  it  would  be  wiser  to  place  them  in  the 
▼<Mrtex  of  society,  and  set  it  turning,  or  rather, 
let  it  turn  itself.  It  is  in  no  way  extraordi- 
nary, that  persons  immured  in  the  country 
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should  remember  their  friends — they  have 
nothing  else  to  do ;  but  commend  me  to  the 
friendships  and  affections  that  stand  the  test 
of  the  whirling  world,  with  its  changes,  its 
lures,  its  temptations.  Mary  had  certainly 
loved  Harry  Mortimer ;  had  been  deeply 
wounded  at  his  refusing  to  tell  even  her,  whose 
letters  he  received,  and  whose  drawings  he 
offered  her  to  copy : — on  the  subject  of  his 
family  he  had  always  been  painfully  silent. 
Mary  had  known  and  loved  liis  mother  in  her 
childhood ;  but  Lord  Norlcy's  elevation  to  the 
Peerage  had  been  of  recent  date,  for  when 
first  his  nephew  visited  him,  he  had  little  pro- 
spect of  an  earldom ;  he  was  then  only  a  law 
lord,  but  with  pride  enough  to  furnish  a  king- 
dom of  dukedoms.  Horace  Brown,  usually 
deficient  in  grace  or  gentleness  of  manner,  had 
a  way  of  his  own  of  doing  good,  as  rare  as  it 
is  uncommon :  he  was  fond  of  giving — as  he 
would  himself  have  said,  if  anything  could  in- 
duce him  to  speak  of  his  own  good  offices — 
"  young  people  a  push  on  in  the  world ;"  and 
in  many  instances  he  managed  these  '*  pushes" 
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80  skilfully^  that  the  hand  which  gave  them 
remained  unseen.  He  had  known^  and  some 
persons  hinted,  had  loved  Mrs.  Mortimer^  in 
her  youth ;  but  be  that  as  it  may^  neither  she 
nor  her  husband  would  have  sufTered  as  they 
did  suffer,  if  he  had  conjectured  what  their 
situation  really  was.  After  their  death  Harry 
became  to  him  as  a  son ;  and  a  stranger  would 
have  supposed  that  Horace  Brown  derived 
some  great  advantage  from  the  society  of  the 
youth,  whom  he  treated  with  the  attention  of 
an  equal,  and  the  frankness  of  a  friend :  to  be 
sure,  Harry  tormented  him  sadly ;  never  could 
be  kept  to  book-keeping ;  scrawled  poetry  over 
half  the  ledgers,  and  cut  up  whole  hundreds 
of  pens,  that  he  might  try  them,  as  he  always 
did,  by  writing  the  simple  word  "  Mary." 
The  first  wish  of  Horace  Brown's  heart  was, 
that  his  two  darlings  should  be  dear  to  each 
other  ;  but  whatever  skill  he  might  have  in 
human  nature,  on  the  whole,  he  had  none  in 
that  most  gossamer  portion  of  it  called  '^  love :" 
it  was  too  fine,  too  intricate^  too  fanciful  for 
him.     If  he  had  let  things  alone,  I  doubt  if 
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Mary  and  Harry  would  have  been  so  apart ; 
but  he  was  generous  hearted,  and  fond  of 
making  well,  better;  and  the  only  skill  he 
ever  manifested  in  the  matter  was  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  little  fable.  Still  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  effect  of  his  allegory  was 
increased  a  hundredfold  by  the  fact  of  Harry's 
being  in  London,  a  received  guest  at  Lord 
Norley's  house,  the  cousin  and  correspondent 
of  her  friend  Lady  Ellen  Hevis. 

For  worlds  she  would  not  have  met  him,  as 
she  knew  she  must,  under  such  circumstances. 
A  common-minded  girl,  a  girl  of  even  more 
than  ordinary  mind,  would  have  rejoiced  at 
playing  off  a  discarded  lover,  of  exhibiting 
herself,  with  as  many  attendants  as  a  peacock 
has  eyes  in  his  gorgeous  tail:  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Mary  had  loved — nay,  did 
love  Harry  Mortimer,  though  she  did  not 
believe  it  herself.  Ah!  love  often  fastens 
the  bandage  over  his  own  eyes. 

"  To  think,"  she  whispered  within  her 
bosom,  '^  to  think  that  I  must  lose  my  friend  ! 
the  only  one  amongst  the  hosts  of  girls  whom 
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I  have  met  in  London — that  1  care  for  !  We 
have  walked  together — talked  together  — 
sung  together.  When  I  have  been  weak,  who 
strengthened  me? — but  Lady  Ellen.  When 
I  have  been  foolish,  who  reproved? — 'twas 
Lady  Ellen.  Proud  I  have  been — sometimes 
vain  of  my  wealth,  who  told  of  proper  motives 
for  ambition? — the  Lady  Ellen.  So  perfect 
is  she  in  all  wisdom,  one  would  have  thought 
she  learnt  of  Uncle  Horace.  I  looked  to  her 
for  council,  as  I  would  have  looked  to  him ; 
and  when  the  great  ones  sneered,  and  would 
have  crushed  me  by  civil  coldness,  who  gave 
me  courage  which  I  might  well  lack,  and 
showed  that  courage  bravely  ,in  my  cause — 
dear  Lady  Ellen !  But  I  must  lose  her  now — 
give  her  quite  up,  and  have  no  more  a  friend ! 
I  do  not,  cannot  blame  him  for  his  preference ; 
but  it  was  pitiful  not  to  trust  me.  I,  who 
loved  him  like  a  sister!  He  never  would 
speak  of  his  great  London  relatives ;  but,  she 
— she  might  have  mentioned  him.  She  must 
have  known  well  who  we  were  !  I  thought  I 
had  a  friend  for  life !     Harry  is  nothing  to  me 
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now — absolutely  nothing !  How  could  he  be  ? 
But,  oh  !  to  lose  my  friend !"  and  the  artless 
and  unintentional  sophist  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  as  she  knelt  by  her  couch,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Poor  innocent! — She   never   asked   herself 
why  Lady  Ellen  could  not  continue  to  be  her 
friend — it  never  occurred  to  her  to  examine  the 
structure  of  the  barrier  which  her  imagination 
had  erected  between   them — she  never  once 
asked  why  the  cherished  friendship  of  her  soul 
was  ended — she  never  inquired  how  it  was  that 
she  could  not  meet  together,  two,  with  whom, 
when  apart,   she  had  spent  so  many  happy 
hours !     She  repeated  a  hundred  times  to  her- 
self that  "  Harry  was  nothing  to  her :"  and 
yet  the  feeling  of  intense  misery  with  which 
she  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  being 
united  to  his  cousin,  swept  all  tranquillity  and 
comfort  from  her  souL     She  had  wrought  her- 
self into  the  perfect  belief  that  he  loved  Lady 
Ellen,  and  was  beloved  of  her ;  and  while  she 
tried  to  convince  herself  that  she  prayed  for 
their  happiness,  she  wept  the  bitter  tears  of 
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youthful  anguish.  At  last,  when  the  night 
was  far  spent,  she  slept,  and  though  her  sleep 
was  fevered  and  troubled,  Magdalene  rejoiced 
that  she  had  found  repose  at  last.  The  affec- 
tionate attendant  watched  with  untiring  pa- 
tience by  the  bed-side  of  her  mistress;  and 
yet  she  heard  not  the  Mght  step  of  one  who 
entered  the  chamber — until  a  gentle  hand 
rested  on  her  shoulder ! 

Magdalene  rose  and  curtsied ;  but  no  word 
was  exchanged;  though  the  visiter  took  her 
seat  by  the  sleeper's  couch.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  The  lovely  head  of  Mary  Lorton, 
resting  on,  without  crushing,  the  fringed  pillow, 
her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  which 
scarcely  heaved  beneath  their  pressure.  Lady 
Ellen  Keyis — for  she  it  was  who  had  quitted 
the  festivities  of  her  own  house  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  her  friend — Lady  £llen« 
half  sitting,  half  supporting  herself  on  the 
couch,  the  drapery  of  which,  descending  from 
a  golden  star  in  the  ceiling,  nearly  shrouded 
her  figure;  while  her  sparkling,  intelligent, 
but  restless  features  were  turned  on  the  slcep- 
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ing  countenance  of  her  favourite.  Magdalene 
had  withdrawn  to  her  old  scat  in  the  window, 
and  the  contour  of  her  delicate  form  never 
looked  more  graceful  than  it  did  then — her 
head  bent  down,  and  her  hands  clasped  on 
her  knees — in  an  attitude  of  intense  watch- 
fulness. Lucky  was  it,  for  the  sake  of  my 
picture,  that  the  drapery  did  in  part  conceal 
the  figure  of  Lady  Ellen. 

Hers  was  one  of  those  clear,  penetrating, 
intellectual  countenances  which  strike  imme- 
diately, and  are  never  forgotten.  Her  eyes 
were  of  a  deeply  pure  blue,  full  of  tenderness 
and  fire;  her  brow  Was  high,  broad,  and 
full ;  her  nose  well  shaped ,  and  her  mouth 
capable  of  every  variety  of  expression,  from 
the  most  severe  reproof,  to  the  bland  and 
persuasive  smile  which  wreathes  the  lips  with 
beauty ;  her  hair  was  magnificent,  shading  in 
its  depths  to  the  deepest  brown,  and  coming 
out  in  the  sunshine  with  silken  brightness; 
her  skin  was  clear;  her  complexion  almost 
colourless,  except  when  animated  or  startled ; 
then  it  flushed  with  the  impetuosity  of  an 
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ardent  temperament  to  the  deepest  crimson : 
but,  alas!  there  ended  her  beauty.  Nature 
decreed  that  this  lovely  flower  should  blossom 
on  a  bended  stem ;  the  stalk  curved  beneath 
the  rich  burthen  of  its  coronal.  She  was  de- 
formed ;  not  much^  not  half  so  much  as  many 
who  pass  through  society  without  thinking  it  a 
misfortune ;  but  sAe  felt  it  in  all  its  aggravated 
bitterness^ — ^it  was  the  bane  of  her  existence — 
the  drop  of  poison  which  tainted  the  whole 
cup.  Her  mother,  proud  of  her  talents,  her 
wit — nay,  though  it  was  a  foolish  pride  as 
applied  to  a  female,  because  it  makes  them 
enemies,  not  friends — proud  of  her  learning — 
endeavoured,  but  vainly,  to  make  her  forget  it, 
and  sometimes  imagined  she  had  succeeded; 
but  she  was  mistaken;  the  consciousness  of 
deformity  never  left  her  for  a  moment — she 
exaggerated  the  impression  it  made  on  others 
— she  watched  the  direction  taken  by  every 
eye;  and  compliments  really  bestowed  with 
sincerity,  and  which  she  justly  deserved,  she 
set  down  as  sneers,  or  as  polite  forgeries 
on  the  bank  of  truth,  which  pass  current  with 
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the  unwary  for  sterling  gold ;  perhaps  it  was 
the  truthfulness  of  Mary's  character  that  drew 
her  so  suddenly,  yet  so  strongly,  towards  her — 
perhaps,  also,  she  was  pleased  at  finding  some 
one,  who  relied  on  her  for  direction  and  sup- 
port— who  loved  her  entirely  for  herself. 

After  gazing  on  the  countenance  of  her 
friend  for  a  considerable  time,  I^ady  Ellen 
beckoned  Magdalene  into  the  next  room. 

*sHas  she  been  long  ill.'"  she  inquired. 
"  She  walked  an  hour  with  me  yesterday, 
and  then  appeared  quite  well !  '* 

**  She  did  not  complain,  my  lady,  until  this 
evening." 

*•  Not  until  this  evening  !'*  repeated  Lady 
Ellen.  "  And  now  to  have  such  a  flushed 
cheek  and  fevered  hand!  Besides,  Magda- 
lene, I  thought  —  I  am  certain  I  saw  the 
shining  of  dried  up  tears  upon  her  cheek." 

"  Indeed,  my  lady ! "  was  the  maiden's 
answer. 

*'  Has  any  thing  occurred  to  displease,  to 
discompose  her  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,  my  lady,"  was  again  the 
girFs  taciturn  reply. 
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**  Her  Uncle  Horace  is  arrived.  Surely 
that  gave  her  pleasure  ?" 

•*  Oh,  indeed  it  did,  my  lady ! — great  de- 
light ;  perhaps  the  very  excitement  has  made 

her  ill." 

"  Do  you  really  think  happiness  makes  per- 
sons ill?'*  inquired  Lady  Ellen,  fixing  her 
piercing  eyes  on  Magdalene. 

"  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience," 
she  said.  "  I  have  never  been  tried  that  way  ; 
hut  I  have  heard  it  is  so,  my  lady." 

Lady  Ellen  again  rested  her  eyes  on  Mag* 
dalene  for  an  instant,  and  then  returned  to  the 
bedside  of  her  steeping,  but  untranquil  friend. 

Mary*s  countenance  had  lost  that  beautiful 
expression  of  placidity  which  characterized 
it  a  little  time  before.  Her  arms  were  tossed 
upon  the  coverlet,  and  her  brilliant  cheek  was 
wet  with  weeping.  She  moaned  and  mur- 
mured, and  was  evidently  struggling  with 
such  painful  feelings,  that  Lady  Ellen  thought 
it  would  be  kindness  to  dispel  her  slumbers. 

"  Mary,  waken,  dear  Mary — Mary,  waken," 
she  repeated,  and  the  full  rich  tones  of  her 
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voice  sounded  like  a  softened  strain  of  church 
music  through  the  chamber.  '"  Waken,  my 
dear  friend !  "* 

When  Mary  awoke,  she  looked  confused 
and  agitated,  and  gazed  earnestly  in  Lady 
Ellen's  face.  She  then  pressed  back  the  hair 
from  her  temples,  and  held  her  throbbing 
brows  between  both  her  hands. 

"  Dear  Mary,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  Will 
you  not  speak  to  Ellen  Revis !  *'  said  Lady 
Ellen,  trying  to  withdraw  her  hands. 

"  Know  you :  oh,  yes !  1  know  you  well. 
I  see  you  now  —  I  saw  you  in  my  dream ! 
Oh,  how  I  wish  you  were  not  here ! " 

"  Do  you,  indeed !  Yet  see  how  obstinate 
I  am  to  remain — and  how  ungrateful  you  are 
to  me,  who  left  my  own  home  at  this  time — 
past  —  long  past  midnight,  and  all  that  I' 
might  be  with  you.  Dear  Mary,  you  do  not 
surely  wish  me  gone !" 

"  And  the  company — the  music,"  said  Mary, 
shaking  off  the  remembrance  of  what  was 
frightful  in  her  dream,  and  awaking  fully  to 
the  present,  though  it  was  shadowed  l)y  tho 
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past.  "You  left  your  house  on  your  own 
birth-day  fete  to  come  to  me — and  then  you 
woke  me  from  that  painful  dream ! — but  leave 
me  now,  dear  Lady  Ellen — it  seems  unkind, 
ungrateful — but  I  am  better  by  myself." 

"You  call  me  Lady  Ellen!"  replied  her 
friend.  •'  And  you  beg  of  me  to  leave  you. 
Oh,  Mary  !  when  I  lingered  in  bitter  suffering 
after  my  brother's  death — when  my  parents 
were  so  fully  absorbed  in  their  own  sorrows 
that  they  never  heeded  mine — who  sympa- 
thized with  me,  and  watched  in  my  sick  room 
for  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks?  I  never 
drove  her  from  me  :  and  will  you  be  less  kind 
to  me,  than  I  to  you ; — you  who  are  far  kinder 
to  others  than  I  am  to  any,  save  yourself?  " 

Mary  replied  not  to  this  tender  speech, 
more  tender  though  it  was  than  any  she  had 
ever  heard  from  Lady  Ellen,  who  was  chary  of 
her  affection. 

"  Some  other  time,"  she  said  at  last,  hiding 
her  face  at  the  same  moment  from  her  friend  : 
**  Some  other  time,  but  not  to-night.  I  have 
been  agitated : — my  Uncle  came  and  talked  to 
me  of  younger,  happier  days " 
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She  had  paused  in  her  confidence — I  had 
almost  ^mtten  that  whoever  does  so,  does 
not  deserve  a  friend  ;  but  the  world,  I  know, 
thinks  differently ;  and  I  must  ren\ember  that 
Mary  paused,  not  because  she  doubted  that 
friend's  fidelity,  but  because  she  doubted  her 
own  worthiness.  Passing  abruptly  from  the 
subject^  she  inquired  if  her  mother  was  come 
home. 

Lady  Ellen  was  both  too  young,  and  too 
steady  in  her  o>vn  affections,  to  imagine  that 
Mary  was  capable  of  sudden  and  capricious 
change.  She  thought  that  illness  had  made 
her  nervous  and  irritable;  but  that  when  it 
passed  away,  whether  it  proceeded  from  a 
mental  or  a  physical  cause,  she  would  be, 
as  she  had  ever  been  to  her  until  within  the 
last  twenty  minutes. 

She  told  Mary  that  Mrs.  Lorton  had  not 
returned — that  she  knew  she  had  been  anxious 
to  get  away,  but  found  it  almost  impossible. 
"  It  is  the  world,  dear  Mary ! — ^the  world ! 
which  I  flatter  myself  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  than  most  of  the  Lady  Evelinas  and 
Jemimas  who  enact  heroines  in  life  and  novels. 
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at  the  age  of  two«and-twcnty  1  This  same 
knowledge  of  the  world  whispered  in  my  ear, 
that  its  being  buzzed  about  that  a  young 
heiress's  Uncle,  having  arrived  in  London, 
in  the  possession  of  at  least  a  hundred  thou- 
sand sterling — treasons  for  the  good  opinion 
of  the  world—and  intending  to  bestow  these 
akhymists,  that  turn  evil  into  good,  upon 
his  niece — she,  the  said  niece,  rose  amazingly 
in  the  barometer  of  public  favour ;  and  to  con- 
dude  my  speech  with  a  simile — We  all  know 
how  frequently  the  lord  of  the  feast  takes 
the  mother  down  to  supper,  that  he  may  take 
the  daughter  off  for  life/' 

Mary  almost  smiled. 

"  I  sent  your  Uncle  an  invitation,''  she  con- 
tinued ;  ''  but  he  did  not  come.  I  thought  I 
should  have  seen  him  here.  When  your  mo- 
ther exting^hed  our  lights  by  the  announce- 
ment of  your  illness " 

'*  You  invited  Uncle  Horace  ?"  said  Mary, 
raising  herself  on  her  couch. 

'*  To  be  sure  I  did !  The  moment  I  heard 
he  was  in  town,  I  wrote  him,  with  my  own 
hand,  a  most  lady-like  note,  on  plain  white 


and  tluit  (^llrctualK  ])rrV('iits  ; 
serving  the  blushes  of  others. 
continued : — 

"  You  never  mentioned  Ha: 
I  little  fancied  that  the  Mary 
talked  of^  was  my  iriend  Mar} 
I  tell  you  the  story  now,  as ; 
and  have  not  sent  me  away, 
gotten  your  ugly  dream.  I  n 
know,  so  am  not  tired,  and  c 
all  night.  Ah  !  little  I  thoug 
ing, — ^no,  perhaps  I  ought  tc 
at  the  absurdity  of  first  love,  t 

Mary  did  not  suffer  her  to 
vation,  and  little  did  Lady  £ 
bitter  pangs  she  had  inflictc 
friend,  the  *'  once  talked  of 
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you.  Lady  Ellen,  dear  Ellen,  if  you  will,  no 
more  to-night.  —  Magdalene,  ring  for  Lady 
Ellen's  carriage.  —  Go  down  with  her  your- 
self. Do  not,  oh,  do  not  flash  your  eye  upon 
me !  I  am  ill  and  miserable !  I  Jcnow  you 
meant  this  visit  kindly,  very  kindly.  Forgive 
me — say  you  forgive  me  !  To-morrow  I  shall 
be  more  myself." 

"  Dear  Mary,  shall  I  come  to-morrow  ?" 
inquired  Lady  Ellen,  as  she  folded  her  Cash- 
mere over  her  shoulders,  hurt,  though  not 
angered,  at  Mary's  strange  behaviour.  "  Shall 
I  come  to-morrow?" 

"  I  do  not  know ! — yes,  perhaps  you  had 
better.     Now — thanks — and  good  night !' 

"  It  is  very  strange ! "  muttered  Lady  Ellen, 
as  she  descended  the  stairs,  closely  followed 
by  the  attentive  Magdalene.  "  It  is  very 
strange!"  sjie  repeated,  and  then  turning  to 
the  attendant,  she  added,  "  If  your  mistress 
has  not  returned  before  I  arrive  at  home,  I 
will  reqi^est  her  to  do  so  immediately." 

While  she  was  in  the  act  of  speaking,  she 
heard  a  carriage  roll  up  to  the  door,  and  before 
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it  was  almost  possible   to  imagine  that  the 
steps  were  down,  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton,  pale  as 
a  spectre — the  jewels  sparkling  on  her  brow, 
while  the  eyes  beneath  were  wild,  yet  ray] ess, 
totally  regardless  of  her  dress,  without  the 
slightest  covering    to   protect  'her  beautiful 
arms  and  bosom  from  the  keen  morning  air, 
which  was  mingling  with  the  heavier  breeze  of 
night  —  rushed  across  the  hall,  passed  Lady 
Ellen  and  Magdalene  without  noticing  either, 
flew  up  stairs — and  well  Magdalene  knew,  as 
the  sound   of  the  footsteps  were  lost  in  the 
distance,  that  she  never  even   stopt  at  her 
daughter's   door.      The  hall    porter  seemed 
really  awake,  and  turned  his  powdered  head 
upwards  to  ascertain  if  it  was  his  mistress  or 
a  ghost;  the  footman  held  the  door  in  his 
hand,  and  his  mouth  opened  with  astonish- 
ment ;  Lady  Ellen  was  obliged  to  call  up  her 
own  carriage,  which  had  driven  away  to  make 
room  for  Mrs.  Lorton*s ;   and  as  some  little 
delay  occurred,  and  she  stood  in  the  entrance, 
she  observed  a  tall  man,  closely  miH&ed  in  a 
capacious  cloak,  stride  round  the  comer  of  the 
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Square,  and  stop  directly  on  the  pave,  from 
whence  he  looked  into  the  porch  where  she 
waited.     With  the  utmost  coolness  he  ex- 
amined the   armorial  bearings   of  both  car- 
riages,  then  turned  aw^y.     The  night  clouds 
hung  heavily  upon    the    morning,   still    the 
eastern  horizon  gave  tokens  of  the  coming 
clay,  and  the  gas  burnt  so  brightly,  that  as 
the  carriage  passed  the  inquisitive  stranger, 
who  vras  retracing  his  steps.  Lady  Ellen  had 
an  indistinct  remembrance  that  he  had  been 
a  guest  that  same  night  at  her  father's  house  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Earth  has  no  unpolluted  spring. 
From  the  curved  soil  some  dangerous  taint  they  bear ; 
So  roses  grow  on  thorns,  and  honey  wean  a  sting. 

Dr.  Watts. 

On  the  same  night  that  Lady  Ellen  Hevis 
visited  Maiy  Lorton,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  her  indisposition,  and  to  contribute  to 
its  removal.  On  the  same  night  that  poor 
Mary's  heart  was  torn  by  the  renewal  of  her 
earliest  afifection — jealousy  of  one  whom  she 
imagined  a  rival — and  regrets  at  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  her  dearest  friend.  On  the  same 
night  that  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  returned  almost 
a  maniac  from  the  festive  scene  where,  under  the 
influence  of  peculiar  reports,  she  achieved  a 
distinction  which  she  had  long  panted  for  in 
vain.  On  the  same  night  that  Lady  Ellen 
threw  herself  back  upon  the  rich  cushions  of 
her  carriage,  and  pondered  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  all  the  Brown  Lortons  having  gone 
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mad  together.     On  that  night  Horace  Brown 
returned,  about  the  hour  of  one,  to  his  bro- 
ther s  house,  inquired  anxiously  and  tenderly 
for  his  niece,   and   having   ascertained  from 
Magdalene,  that  she  was  only  suffering  from 
an  indisposition  called  nervous,  betook  him- 
self to   his   chamber,    rang   his    bell,    again, 
again,  and  again  !    At  last,  one  of  the  "  gen- 
tlemen," of  the  order  of  hall  and  pantry,  with 
a  somewhat  unsteady  step,  and  a  breath  per- 
fumed by  the  wine  and  confections  that  con- 
stituted the  petit  souper  of   the   lower  re- 
gions, for  which  Mrs.  Claggitt  had  so  amply 
provided  in  the  morning,    condescended    to 
attend  the  summons,  and  to  inform  Mr.  Ho- 
race Brown,    that   "  his  valet ''   (alas !    poor 
Pet<^ !)  had  gone  out,  and  had  not  yet  come 
back.     The    man    thought    it    strange   that 
Mr.  Bro^vn  should  not  express  displeasure  at 
Ins  absence. 

"  Did  he  take  the  dog  with  him  ?*'  inquired 
Uncle  Horace. 

No,  Sir ;  he  tied  him  up  in  his  own  bed- 
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*'  Then  bring  him  here." 

"  Here,  Sir !"  repeated  the  man,  in  evident 
astonishment,  looking  round  at  the  magnificent 
furniture. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  here ;  you  do  not  suppose 
I  am  going  to  sleep  in  this  cut-throat  city 
without  a  dog  in  my  room  ?" 

The  servant  staggered  a  bow  and  withdrew. 
Nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  re- 
turned, holding  the  unlucky  Bright  at  arm's 
length  by  the  skin  of  his  neck.  The  poor 
animal  screamed  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his 
master,  jumped,  wagged  his  stumpy  tail,  and 
having  expressed  his  delight  in  true  dog-like 
fashion,  sprang  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
curled  himself  round,  placing  his  black  snubish 
nose  upon  his  stubbed  legs,  saying,  as  plainly 
as  dog  could  say,  "  You  sec,  I  know  how  to 
make  myself  at  home  !*' 

"  Do  you  wish  the  hanimal  to  remain  on  the 
bed.  Sir?"  inquired  the  half-grinning  servant, 
who  waited  further  orders. 

Horace  Brown  made  no  reply  to  the  some- 
what impertinent   question,  but  desired  that 
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Peter  might  be  sent  to  him  the  moment  he 
returned. 

Mary  had  not  confided  the  adjiistment  of 
her  uncle's  chamber  entirely  to  the  housemaid ; 
she  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  placed  a 
bunch  of  roses  on  the  sofa-table,  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  roses,  fair,  white, 
and  redolent  of  perfume;  there  were  violets 
also,  not  many,  but  so  sweet ;  and  one  or  twd 
sprigs  of  the  dojnestic  wall-flower.  She  had 
also  scattered  a  few  books,  with  writing  mate- 
rials, on  the  same  table ;  and,  placed  upon  an 
embroidered  cushion,  reverently  apart  from 
every  other  volume,  was  a  bible,  which  her 
uncle  had  given  her  on  her  twelfth  birth-day. 

''DearMary !"  he  exclaimed,  taking  up  the  sa- 
cred book, — and  the  "  dear  Mary"  was  repeated 
more  than  once,  when  he  found  a  peculiar 
httle  mark,  simply  three  lines  crossed  like  the 
rays  of  a  star,  opposite  the  commencement  of 
his  favburite  chapters.  1  have  often  noted 
how  strongly  people  illustrate  their  own  cha- 
racters by  their  predilections  for  particular  por- 
tions of  Scripture.    The  high-wrought  tempe- 
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rament  delights  in  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah^ 
the  splendour  of  Job,  and  the  fine  poetry  of 
the  Psalms.  The  pensive  always  derive  a 
melancholy  pleasure  from  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah.  The  Proverbs  are  dwelt  upon  both 
by  great  and  by  little  thinkers; — those  who 
think  deeply  make  them  as  texts;  and  those 
who  think  in  a  small  way  are  glad  of  a  sen* 
tcncc  which  saves  them  trouble.  Many  a 
dormant  orator  has  been  roused  by  the  dig- 
nified eloquence  of  Paul.  Uncle  Horace,  how- 
ever, did  not  deny  how  infinitely  he  pre- 
ferred the  character  of  Peter. 

I  knew  a  purse-proud  man  once,  who 
was  fond  of  removing  his  neighbour's  land- 
mark, and  of  building  houses  and  granaries 
of  immense  extent;  this  man  afiected  strict 
and  singular  devotion,  yet  he  would  never 
attend  church  when  that  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
ture was  appointed  to  be  read  which  treats  of 
the  rich  man  who  pulled  down  his  barns  to 
build  greater,  and  whose  soul  was  required  of 
him  that  same  night!  Uncle  Horace  could 
not  with  justness,  in  my  opinion,  be  called  a 
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religious  man ;  he  was  strictly,  nobly  moral,  a 
firm  supporter  of  church  and  state,  and  was 
therefore  glad  at  heart  to  see  that  Mary  re- 
membered his  favourite  chapters,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  what  the  chapters  contained,  in 
die  abstract,  as  because  they  were  connected 
with  himself.  '  Many  there  are  who  will  be 
very  angry  with  Uncle  Horace  for  this,  and 
very  angry  with  me  for  recording  it ;  but  I 
can  only  repeat,  that  such  was  the  fact,  and 
that  the  general  excuse  of  poor  human  nature 
must  be  offered  for  him,  as  well  as  for  us  all,  at 
least  fifty  times  during  the  sixteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  which  we  are  supposed  to 
employ  in  the  pleasures  or  business  of  life. 

Horace  Brown  looked  over  the  beautifully- 
bound  books,  and  a  positive  sneer  curled  his 
upper  lip  whenever  he  opened  an  annual  or  a 
novel.  Really  his  taste  in  literature  must 
have  been  very  extraordinary,  for,  in  the  pre- 
sent enlightened  age,  when  entertaining  know- 
ledge walks  the  streets,  and  the  intellectual  is 
so  cultivated,  to  the  eitclusion  of  bodily  em- 
ployment, that  if  the  world  does  not  of  itself 

i2 
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produce  its  fruits  in  due  season,  we  shall  have 
no  fruits  at  all,  irom  the  simple  fact,  that  the 
MIND  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  mind  to 
heed  the  body: — ^his  taste  in  literature  must 
have  been  very  extraordinary,  for  surely,  as  I 
said,  or  intended  to  say,  an  enlightened  age, 
like  the  one  it  is  said  we  live  in,  would 
never  encourage  any  species  of  art  or  literature 
that  was  not  eminently  advantageous  to  the 
mind.  Of  this  future  generations  will  judge, 
when  they  record  and  criticise  our  productions. 
As  the  night  waned  on,  Horace  Brown 
paced  up  and  do>Mi  his  chamber ;  it  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  nights  in  May.  He  looked  out 
upon  the  spacious  square;  and  though  car- 
riage after  carriage  rolled  past,  still  no  one 
stopped  at  his  brother  s  dwelling.  He  turned 
over  the  volumes  again  and  again,  occasionally 
paused,  as  the  name  of  a  story,  or  the  beauty 
of  an  engraving,  attracted  his  attention ;  but, 
it  would  seem,  derived  little  amusement  from 
his  occupation;  for  he  played  with — no,  not 
that  cither,  for  Bright  was  not  a  dog  to  be 
played  with, — ^he  could  be  conversed  iiith ;  and 
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answered  by  a  quick  glance  of  his  intelligent 
eye,  whatever  was  propounded  to  him  within 
the  possible  range  of  canine  comprehension ; 
therefore  Horace  conversed  with  Bright  after 
Bright's  own  fashion ;  though,  to  confess  the 
truth,  the  dog  thought  his  master  exceedingly 
absurd  not  to  ^  to  bed  and  sleep  when  he 
could,  and  he  hinted  as  much  to  him,  by 
keeping  one  eye  shut  during  the  broken 
dialogue  which  followed  after  St.  Peter's 
church  had  sounded  the  hour  of  three !  At 
last  Master  Pike  made  his  appearance,  and 
though  Horace  Brown  had  been  for  some  time 
inclined  to  follow  Bright's  hint  and  example, 
now,  with  that  quickness  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter which  banishes  sleep,  he  was  as  perfectly 
awake  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  comfortable  and 
refreshing  repose  for  many  hours. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  return  !*'  ex- 
claimed his  master. 

"  I  thought  so  too,  pretty  nearly,  Sir,"  re- 
plied Peter ;  ''  I  own  I  thought  so  at  one 
time.  Sir,  I'd  rather  navigate  through  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birmingham,    and    every 
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village  in  the  neighbourhood,  than  tramp 
again  of  a  moonlight  night,  as  I  have  done, 
over  that  Blackfriars*  bridge,  to  say  nothing  of 
Fleet  Street,  and  along  the  alleys  and  ways 
At  the  other  side  their  river.  Then  the  peo- 
ple are  so  curst — I  ask  your  pardon.  Sir, — 
uncivil, — that  impudent  scoundrel.  Job  Harris, 
Mister  Harris,  to  be  sure!  sneered  like 
Satan  when  I  asked  the  way  to  Stamford 
Street,  Blackfriars,  and  said  he  had  never  been 
in  '  that  there  country !'  There  is  a  pretty 
girl,  a  very  pretty  girl,  a  beautiM  girl,  poor 
thing!  below  in  the  scullery,  and  she  said, 
^  Mr.  Peter,'  said  she,  and  stopped  scouring 
the  dripping-pan  while  she  spoke,  •  Mr.  Peter/ 
said  she,  '  my  brother  Bob  will  show  you  the 
way  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.'  " 

''  Peter,"  interrupted  Horace,  "  tell  your 
story  quickly ;  it  is  more  important  for  me  to 
know  the  result  than  the  details ;  but  before 
you  get  any  further,  Peter,  there  is  one  thing 
I  must  remind  you  of,  do  you  remember  the 
solemn  promise  you  made  me  on  quitting 
home?" 
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"About  the  Temperance  Society,  Sir?'' 
meekly  replied  the  jolly-looking  rascal. 

"  No,  Peter,  that  was  another  matter  alto- 
gether.** And  as  Horace  Brown  spoke,  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved;  he  fixed  his  full, 
clear,  and  severe  grey  eye  upon  the  rosy, 
good-tempered  countenance  of  his  domestic. 
*'  Another  matter ;  yet,  I  must  say,  almost  as 
important  as  the  one  to  which  I  see  I  must 
again  refer;  —  you  promised  me  most  so- 
lemnly that,  while  in  London,  you  would 
steer  clear  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
a  woman ;  and  never  dsu^e,  as  you  call  it,  to 
fall  in  love!" 

"  Yes,  Sir!"  said  Peter,  rubbing  the  cuflfof 
his  coat  with  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand. 

"  I  would  not  have  reininded  you  of  it,  but 

your  wretched  propensity  occurred  to  me  im- 

tnediately,  when  you  spoke  of  the  girl  below." 

•*  Sir,"  exclaimed  Peter, "  I  am  not  at  all  in 

love  with  the  scullery -maid ;  to  be  surc>  she 

handled  the  ^pping-pan  with  such  a  grace- 

*W»esB ;  and  only  for  her  brother  Bob,  Sir,  I 

might  have  walked  the  streets  all  night,  which. 
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indeed^  I  may  say  I  did ; — ^but  I  know  myself 
rather  better  than  to  fall  in  love  with  a  scul- 
lery-maid, for  all  that !" 

"  Peter,  Peter,"  expostulated  his  master — 
"  Peter,  you  remember  the  Manchester  gipsy  !" 

"  Sir,  you  are  too  hard  upon  me !"  Peter 
Pike  interrupted  his  master  with  much  humi- 
lity ;  but  Horace  Brown  continued : 

"  And  the  sailor  s  wife,  Peter,  whose  hus- 
band threw  you  into  the  Prince's  Dock,  at 
Liverpool !" 

''  I  have  told  your  honour  fifty  times,"  he 
replied,  "  as  how  she  passed  herself  off  as  a 
widow!" 

''  And  the  knife-grinder's  sister  at  Shef- 
field !" 

''  Your  honour's  memory  is  very  good,** 
slided  in  Peter. 

''  Good,  you  rascal  r  said  his  master ;  '^  and  it 
had  need  to  be  good ;  you  have  been  little  more 
than  thirteen  hours  in  London,  and  with  my 
most  important  business  on  your  hands — and 
yet  you  talk  to  me  of  the  beauty  of  a  scul- 
lery-wench  !'* 
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"  The  best  proof.  Sir,  that  1  didn't  think 
much  of  her ;  because,  if  I  did " 

'*  Go  on,  go  on,"  proceeded  Horace. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  tell  your  honour,  see- 
ing you  have  little  care  for  the  tenderness  of 
lovers !" 

Horace  Brown  seized  a  boot,  and  felt  half 
inclined  to  throw  it  at  the  head  of  the  carica- 
ture of  the  tender  passion  that  stood  before 
him.  While  Peter,  not  by  any  means  un- 
accustomed to  such  ebullitions  of  his  master  s 
temper,  shrunk  behind  the  massive  bed-post, 
and  waited  till  the  missive  of  his  huge  dis- 
pleasure had  passed  on  its  way,  Horace 
dropped  the  boot,  and  looking  at  him  most 
contemptuously,  exclaimed, 

"  Why,  you  overgrown  beet-root ! — ^you  ass ! 
— the  pains  1  have  taken  to  save  you  from 
destruction,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  will 
be  useless.  You'll  make  a  fool  of  yourself  in 
your  old  age.  You'*ll  commit  matrimony,  that 
you  will !  I  could  pardon  you  for  murder 
sooner !  I  can  understand  why  a  woman  mar- 
ries; but  idiots,  such  as  you,  to  take  idiotcy 
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nine  times  worse  than  itself  as  its  companion, 
deserves  a  century  at  the  tread-mill !  I  see. 
Sir,  I  see, — I  know,  by  the  cut  of  your  counte- 
nance, you  have  got  matrimony  into  your  head 
again ;  but  if  you  have,  you  shall  tramp.  Sir, 
tramp  !  I'll  have  no  married  men,  w^ith  slip- 
shod wives,  and  a  score  of  brats  squalling  in 
every  corner !  You  may  presume  too  much 
upon  your  usefulness.  Master  Peter,  and  the 
confidence  I  have  placed  in  you  !*' 

•*  I  never  betrayed  it  !*  observed  Pike,  stand- 
ing firmly  before  his  master,  whom  want  of 
sleep,  vexation  at  Mary's  indisposition,  and 
total  dissatisfaction  at  the  habits  of  a  London 
establishment,  had  rendered  ten  times  more 
irritable  than  usual. 

**  I  do  not  say  you  did.  Sirrah,"  he  replied, 
for  trutli  always  found  a  responding  note 
within  his  bosom,  even  in  his  most  ill-tem- 
pered mood.  *'  I  do  not  say  you  did  ;  but  the 
idea  of  matrimony,  except  under  very  particu- 
lar circumstances,  makes  me  ang^,  and  jou 
know  it  does : — ^to  aee  my  brother  now, — ^if  he 
bad  not  mairied !    If  he  had  mU  married,  he 
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would  not  haTc  turned  fine  gentleman ; — so  if 

he  had  not  married,  he  would  not  have  with* 
drawn ;  and  if  he  had  not  married,  the  firm 
of  Brown  and  Company,  would  be  worth> 
at  the  least  fiirthing,  three  hundred,  ay,  or 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  !'' 

**  And  where  would  Miss  Mary  be  ?"  in- 
quired Pike,  quietly  and  slyly. 

"  Peter,"  said  his  master,  after  a  pause,  "you 
are  an  honest  fellow;  only  remember  your 
promise,  thafs  all:  —  and  now  tell  me  all 
yoU  have  seen  and  heard." 

"  It  would  take  from  this  till  noon  to  tell 
your  honour  all,**  replied  Peter,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  realist,  I  mean  practically,  not 
theoretically.  "  Only  the  conclusion  of  my 
observations  is,  that  the  Londoners  are  the 
most  curst»  obstropulousest,  uncivilist  set  I  was 
ever  amongst.  Sir.  At  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  I*d  bet  a  silver  bodkin,  against  a  White- 
diapel  sharp,  that  a  man's  life's  not  worth  a 
brass  farthing, — and  they  be  so  rude!** 
Yoo  got  safely  back,  however  !*' 
Ay,  Sk,  tfa&nks  to  Bob.    WeU,  I  reached 
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Stamford  Street,  and  I  surveyed  and  kept  on 
the  look-out ;  and  I  found  the  number — the 
numbers.  Sir,  are  the  same  as  at  Liverpool, — 
and  I  looked  up  at  the  house  ;  but  I  saw  no- 
thing, nor  nobody ;  and  with  that  I  thought 
I'd  find  somctliing  out  on  the  sly ;  and  so  I 
knockt  bold  as  thunder  at  the  next  door,  and 
such  a  pretty  girl  opened  it !  '  My  little  dear,' 
said  I " 

"  Plague  on  it.  Pike,"  interrupted  Horace 
Brown,  wincing  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him, 
"  that's  not  the  way  to  speak  to  a  servant !" 

"  Not  to  a  man-servant,  I  know ;  but.  Sir,  I 
ask  your  pardon ;  only,  what  would  you  have 
me  say  ? 

"  Say  ?  why  young  woman,  or  yoimg  person, 
to  be  sure !" 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  will,"  replied  Pike,  unwilling 
to  irritate  his  irritable  master  a  second  time, 
"  I  will,  though  it  sounds  unfriendly.  So  I 
pronounced  his  name  beautifully,.  Sir,  and 
asked  *  does  he  live  here  ?'  " 

*' '  Next  door,'  says  she,  '  and  I'd  thank 
you,  Master  Bumpkin,  to  be  more  particular 
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in  your  number ;  calling  me  from  my  tins^  and 
my  hands  all  over  whitening,  daubing  the 
door,  and  all  from  the  stupidity  of  an  old 
fogey !'  And  she  slammed  the  gate  in  my 
face !" 

"  Serve  you  right,"  said  Horace,  rubbing 
his  hands.  ^*  Serve  you  quite  right,  for  your 
&miliarity ;  I'm  glad  of  it — a  sensible,  pru- 
dent girl !" 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  thought  it  uncivil ;  but  as  I 
wanted  most  to  know  where  he  lived,  and  then 
to  be  sure  it  was  he,  I  went  to  a  public-house 
at  the  corner,  and  fished^  and  fished,  until  I 
made  out  that  the  gentleman  with  the  foreign 
name  was  going  out  in  his  cab  that  night  at 
half-past  nine  or  ten.  So  I  waited,  and  waited, 
and  at  last  up  drove  the  cab,  with  a  beautifid 
iron-grey  horse  under  it; — and  at  last,  out 
came  a  gentleman ;  but  so  muffled ,  in  his 
cloak,  that  I  could  not  get  sight  of  him.  So 
a  hackney-coach  coming  up,  I  desired  the  man 
to  follow  the  cab,  and  putting  Bob  inside,  I 
mounted  the  box ;  and  the  cab  went  over  ano- 
ther bridge,  and  then  turned  into  a  square 
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which  the  driver  told  me  faced  the  house  of 
Parliament ;  and  there  the  gentleman  got  out» 
and  I  got  down ;  but  was  too  late  to  sec  his 
face.  So  I  paid  coachee>  and  stood  close  up 
to  the  cab.  '  I  tell  you  what,  my  cove,'  said  a 
brat  of  a  boy,  who  could  sit  comfortably  on  my 
thumb-nail,  and  was  decked  out  in  blue  livery, 
'  you'd  better  keep  ofiF,  or  I'll  give  you  in 
charge  to  the  po-lecsc  ;  you  want  to  steal,  by 
your  standing ;  keep  moving,  my  fine  fee-low, 
or  I'll  call  a  constable !'  I  did  not  want  io 
make  a  piece  of  work  there,  or  I'd  have  pulled 
him  out  of  his  snail-shell,  but  went  away,  and 
could  not  help  asking  a  respectable-looking  old 
man,  who  stood  near  the  door,  if  some  shabby 
persons,  passing  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  in 
dirty  boots  and  linen,  were  gentlemen  ?  The 
old  man  looked  at  me,  and  only  replied,  ^  They 
are  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  V 
Presently  out  came  the  cloak  and  hat  I  waited 
for,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentlemanly, 
elderly  man,  very  well  dressed,  who  wai 
talking  to  him  about  a  petition,  so  that  I  could 
not  see  the  face,  nor  did  not  hear  the  voice  of 
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him  I  was  watching.  They  both  got  into  the 
cab,  and  hop-o'  my-thumb  clung  to  the  back 
like  a  wren  on  a  rick  of  barley.  Away,  then, 
I  followed  in  a  cab  of  my  own,  and  where 
ahould  the  gentleman  be  set  down,  but  in  some 
sq^uure,  among  thousands  of  carriages, — at 
Lady  Norley's,  master  Harry's  aunt !" 

"  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Horace  Brown. 

'^  So  I  said,**  continued  Pike  ;  ''  and  still  I 
could  not  see  his  face;  but  while  I  strolled 
about,  the  mistress's  coachman  spied  me,  and 
invited  me  to  sit  on  his  box,  as  the  footman 
had  gone  to  help  some  other  lady's  footman  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  claret;  and  as  the  coach 
commanded  a  view  of  the  door,  I  ^vas  glad  of 
the  offer ;  and,  after  some  time,  there  was  a 
cry — '  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton's  carriage  !' — and 
when  at  last  we  got  to  the  door,  after  a  cargo 
of  oaths  that  would  sink  a  bible,  there  came 
another  shout — *  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton's  carriage 
stops  the  wayf  and  down  she  came,  after  a 
bit,  flying  through  the  crowd,  with  anxiety,  I 
thought,  to  get  back  to  Miss  Mary.  The  foot- 
man had  not  finished  his  claret,  and  I  put  up 
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the  steps.    As  the  carriage  turned  to  drive  ofiF, 
down  he  came^  and  then  I  knew  him — hand- 
somer than  ever  he  looked,  in  my  opinion^  and 
not  a  day  older  ;  and  as  he  turned,  first  one 
way  and  then  the  other,  he  knocked  up  against 
me,  as  I  stood  on  the  top  step,  having  resolved 
to  wait  till  he  came  out.   I  don't  think  he  knew 
me,  though  he  stared  hard  too,  ^vith  his  black 
piercing  eyes.     I  was  quite  satisfied^  and  fol- 
lowed little  Bob,  who  stood  at  the  corner ;  but 
it  was  astonishing,  quick  walker  though  I  am, 
how  ihat  man  flew  past  me ;  he  tracked  the 
carriage  home.  Sir,  to  the  very  door,  and  I  met 
him  returning  as  I  left  Grosvenor  Place !" 

"  Is  my  brother  come  home  ?"  inquired  his 
master. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Sir ;  they  told  me  he  was 
to  finish  the  night  at  some  grand  Sir's,  or 
something,  who  gives  wonderful  good  suppers.*' 

"  Oh !  very  likely — ^they  will  all  finish  some- 
where, or  some  how  or  other,  one  of  these 
days ;  and  that,  I  suppose,  ere  long  T*  replied 
Horace  Brown. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Be  ful^  ye  courts ;  be  i;reat  who  will ; 

Search  for  Peace  with  all  your  skill : 

Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 

Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor. 

In  Tain  you  search,  she  is  net  there ; 

In  Tain  ye  search  the  domes  of  Care  I 

Dykb. 

*'  I  THINK,"  said  Horace  Brown  to  his  pretty 
niece,  as  she  hung  over  some  flowers  he  Iiad 
brought  her,  a  few  mornings  after  ihQfete  at 
Lady  Norley's,  "  I  think,  Mary,  it  would  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  good  to  take  a  ride  or  a 
walk,  or  both." 

**  I  think  so  too,"  said  Miss  Maxwell. 

"  A  ride,  perhaps,  as  it  will  be  the  first 
time  you  have  been  out  for  some  days.'^ 

**  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Brown," 
replied  Miss  Maxwell;  "  a  ride  decidedly 
would  be  best." 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Uncle  Horace,  "  a 
walk  might  be  more  beneficiaL    The  motion 
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of  walking,  with  the  fresh  air  blowing  around^ 
is  so  refreshing!" 

"  So  it  is,  indeed.  Sir ;  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you,"  chimed  in  Miss  Maxwell. 

"  Perhaps,"  persisted  the  worthy  man,  with- 
out heeding  the  fair  echo,  '^  if  you  were  to 
order  the  carriage,  drive  to  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, and  then  walk " 

"  The  thing  of  all  others  I  should  recom- 
mend," said  Miss  Maxwell.  "  I  was  just  think- 
ing of  it.  Dear  Mary,  how  happy  you  must 
feel  in  having  so  kind  and  considerate  a  re- 
lative ! " 

Horace  Brown  cast  upon  Miss  Maxwell  one 
of  his  withering  looks,  but  it  produced  no 
change  on  her  adamantine  countenance,  where 
every  feature  was  well  trained,  and  never 
disarranged  by  what  are  called  emotions :  hers 
was  one  of  those  faces  which  continue  un- 
changed by  time  or  circumstances.  A  pat- 
tern face  to  cut  propriety  by,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  feeling;  and  yet  the  features  were 
goody  well-shaped,  and  regular. 

Horace  continued  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
exterminating  power  of  his  eye  on  Miss  Max- 
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well  rather  longer  than  usual,  but  in  vain; 
and  then  he  said,  "  You  pay  yourself  a  com- 
pliment, madam !  '* 

"Pay  myself  a  compliment!  How?"  she 
inquired. 

'*  Simply  because  you  said  1  was  kind  and 
considerate  for  thinking  as  you  thought  V 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Brown/'  replied  the  sapient 
lady,  "  how  very  clever  you  are  !  I  never 
thought  of  that  I  declare  you  are  wonderful ! 
— quite." 

Uncle  Horace's  smile,  when  he  was  annoyed, 
was  the  most  bitter  smile  in  the  world;  but 
Miss  Mafweirs  eyes  looked  as  if  they  could 
not  comprehend  its  bitterness. 

**  Maxy,  will  you  ring  for  Magdalene,  and 
she  will  get  my  shawl  and  bonnet,"  said  Mary. 

"  Nay,  dearest,  I  will  go  myself,  and  see 
them  aired,"  (it  was  hot  sunny  weather),  "and 
direct  the  footman  to  tell  the  coachman  ta 
get  the  carriage.  Which  carriage  shall  it  be, 
Mr.  Brown, — ^the  coach,  the  landau,  or  Mary's 
own  pony  phaeton?" 

"  My  phaeton,"  murmured  Mary. 

K  2 
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''Thank  God,  she  is  gone!"  ejaculated 
Horace  with  a  sigh,  as  Miss  Maxwell  closed 
the  door.  "  Mary,  what  does  that  woman  want 
here  ?  she's  as  worrying  as  the  tooth-ache. 
What  do  you  want  with  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  uncle.  Mamma  wants  her!  She 
knows  everybody,  and  she  is  very  good-na- 
tured and  useful.  Now,  too,  that  Mamma 
has  been  ill  ever  since  the  other  night,  she 
has  been  so  attentive,  so  kind ;  indeed^  she  is 
a  kind-hearted  person.  She  has  taught  me  a 
great  deal ! " 

"What?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  remember ! — Japanning,  and 
German  cross-stitch,  and  the  guitar  !** 

"Valuable  acquirements,  doubtless !''  sneered 
Uncle  Horace. 

And  Papa,  even  with  his  cook,  could  not 
order  his  dinners  without  Maxy.  She  resided 
a  long  time  with  Lady  Flasherton." 

"  I  know  that,"  interrupted  Uncle  Horace; 
**  but  should  like  also  to  know  in  what  ca- 
pacity?*' 

"  Friend,  confidential  friend,  I  suppose/'  re- 
plied Mary. 
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*'  Indeed !  Then  her  {riendship  is  to  be 
purchased,  I  suppose  ?" 

Mary  had  not  time  to  reply,  before  Miss 
Maxwell,  followed  by  Magdalene,  entered. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Brown,  our  sweet 
friend  had  better  put  on  '  her  things'  here?*' 
inquired  Miss  MaxwelL 

**  Meaning  to  turn  me  out,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Horace.  ''  Then  I  think  not.  I  should 
wish  Mary  to  go  into  her  room  with  Magda- 
lene to  dress^  and  so  leave  me  here  alone  with 
vou." 

^*  Oh,  Sir !  '*  ejaculated  Miss  Maxwell,  her 
heart  at  the  moment  beating  more  quickly 
than  it  had  done  for  the  last  fifteen  years; 
for  few  unmarried  ladies,  approaching  the 
termination  of  the  summer  solstice,  can  be 
thrown  into  the  society  of  rich  unmarried 
men  without  speculating  thereupon. 

Most  women  possess  a  talent,  and  by  no 
means  an  uneducated  one,  for  matrimony. 
At  first,  with  common-minded  girls,  it  eva- 
porates in  flirtations ;  when  that  does  not  do, 
they  sink  into  the  sentimental,  quote  poetry, 
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and  catch   vulgar   colds  in   their    heads  by 
^^  baying  the  moon,"  though,  if  they  can  help  it, 
not  in  "  sequestered  solitude."     I  have  known 
the    sentimental  continue  after    thirty  ;    but 
generally  speaking,  ladies  assume  a  different 
character  at  that  antiquated-maidenly  period 
they    become     geologists,    or    conchologists, 
or  moralists,  or  sectarianists,  or — any  thing 
but  rationalists!      An   unmarried  lady  feels 
herself    desperately     circumstanced     between 
thirty  and  forty — she  does  not  consider  any 
of  the  Lords  of  the  creation  either  too  young 
or  too  old — she  catches  at  all,  and  should  be 
especially  avoided  by  minors  as  well  as  majors 
— she  grows  absolutely  dangerous  when  near- 
ing    forty,    though    when    once    that    awful 
number  is  past,  I  have  known  the  most  in- 
defatigable husband-hunter  throw  up  her  for- 
lorn hope,  and  become>  even  amongst  men,  a 
tolerably  safe,  and  a  very  agreeable   compa- 
nion.    There  are  exceptions :  poor  Miss  Max- 
well was  one  certainly;   for  she  hunted  on, 
until  hunted  down  by  Death ! 
As  Mary  passed  her  uncle,  she  could  not 
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avoid  smiling;  apiece  of  impertinence  for  which 
he  felt  very  much  inclined  to  box  her  ears; 
perhaps  he  wOuld  have  done  so^  had  he  not 
remembered  it  was  the  first  time  a  smile 
had  wreathed  her  lips  since  they  discoursed 
about  Harry  Mortimer;  and  how  long  did 
his  anger  continue  when  Mary  smiled  ? 

*^  Pray  be  seated,  madam,'*  said  Uncle 
Horace^  pointing  to  a  cliair. 

"  Oh,  Sir !"  again  sighed  the  lady. 

**  You  need  not  sigh,  nor  agitate  yourself 
in  the  least/'  commenced  Uncle  Horace,  when 
he  had  seated  himself  as  far  from  her  as  he 
possibly  could.  "  You  need  not  make  your- 
self at  all  uncomfortable,  madam/*  he  con- 
tinued ;  **  I  know  you  to  be  a  woman  of  good 

plain  sense ! " 

Now  nothing  aflFronts  a  person  who  is  in  the 
sentimental  mood  so  much  as  to  be  charged 
with  plam  sense ;  and  Maxy  was  going  to 
assure  Horace  that  it  was  a  quality  she  knew 
nothing  of;  but  he  waved  his  hand,  impatient 
of  interruption. 

'•  In  short,  madam,  you  are  a  mere  woman 
of  the  world!" 
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"  Sir!*'  ejaculated  the  Duenna,  as  if  doubt- 
ing that  she  heard  aright. 

•'  A  mere  woman  o/the  world.  Anxious  to 
drive  the  best  bargain  you  can  for  yourself, 
and  perfectly  careless  what  becomes  of  every- 
body else  in  the  world !  *' 

"  Sir ! "  repeated  the  lady  in  a  tone  of  un- 
feigned astonishment. 

'^  Such  is  the  truth,  and  you  know  it ;  and 
what  is  to  me  more  important,  I  know  it ! " 
And  Uncle  Horace  knit  his  brows  firmly,  but 
not  fiercely. 

"  Mr.  Brown ! " 

*•  You  may,  you  might,  talk  yourself  dumb, 
madam,  if  it  were  possible,  but  you  could  not 
alter  my  opinion." 

'•  I  assure  you,  Sir,  Lady  Flasherton  " 

^'  May  go  to  the  devil,  madam.  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  know  it  is  not  polite  to  name  the 
prime  minister  of  fashionable  society  in  the 
presence  of  his  votaries ;  but  I  am  rude  as 
unpolished  steel  —  a  Liverpool  trader,  no- 
thing more;  and,  therefore,  that  I  may  be 
perfectly  understood,  I  repeat,  that  you, 
madam,  are  a  mere  woman  of  the  world,  anxi« 
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0U8,  by  your  connexion  with  this  or  any  other 
family^  to  do  one  or  both  of  two  things : — first 
of  all  to  get  a  husband;  secondly,  to  make 
money,  or  to  secure  both  in  one,  if  you  could 
get  a  rich  fool  to  lead  you  to  the  altar." 

•*  Sir!"  said  Miss  Maxwell,  rising,  "  I  do 
not  understand  you." 

*•  Not  quite  yet ;  but  do  me  the  favour  to 
resume  your  seat,  and  your  understanding 
will  become  enlightened  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
cannot,  madam,  aid  you  in  your  aim  after 
happiness,  but  I  can  in  your  search  after 
wealth.  It  fMiy  be,  that  in  six  months*  time, 
the  family  you  now  reside  with  will  not  be 
Worth  sixpence !" 

'*  Merciful  Heaven!"  she  exclaimed,  her 
natural  selfishness  bursting  forth  in  all  its 
deformity;  "then  what  would  become  of 
me!" 

••  Exactly  so,"  said  Horace  Brown.  "  What, 
indeed,  would  become  of  you!  You  would 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  other  ladies 
who  employ  only  those  you  recommend ;  the 
per-centagc  paid  you  by  the  difierent  trades- 
people is  a  pretty  fortune  in  itself:  but  I  am 
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not  going  to  expose  this,  at  least  not  at  pre- 
sent ;   it  is  one  amongst  many  curious  facts^ 
which  less  than  a  week's  residence  in  London 
has  furnished  me  with.  Now,  Miss  Maxwell,  you 
perceive  that  /  know  yon  ;  one  moment  more, 
and  you  will  knotv  me''     As  Horace  spoke,  he 
drew  a  well-filled  purse  from  his  pocket  — "  Self- 
ijiterest,  madam,  blinds  some  persons,  and  en- 
lightens others ;  it  is  an  excellent  linguist,  for 
it  comprehends  all  languages — it  calls  virtues 
and  vices  into  action,  teaching  us  to  keep  at 
least  the  appearance  of  virtue  to  ourselves,  and 
to  suffer  our  friends  to  appropriate  the  vices, 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed  for  our  own 
advantage.    It  is  always  accused  of  our  crimes; 
yet  in  common  honesty,  I  must  own  that  it  is 
the  source  of  many  of  our  perfections.     Per- 
mit me,  madam,   to  lay  the  sacrifice  I  now 
make  to  self-interest  at  "your  feet ;  in  return, 
I  desire  that  my  niece  may  be  left  alone  to  my 
guidance:    you,   so  fertile  in  invention,  can 
always  excuse  her  being  so  to  her  mother,  who, 
I  know,  dreads  my  influence  over  her  daugh- 
ter; it  is  also  necessary  that  I  am  informed 
of  any  and  all  who  address  Miss  Brown." 
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^  Lorton  ! "  added  Miss  Maxwell,  obse- 
quiously. 

•*  In  the  way  of  marriage,"  continued  Uncle 
Horace.  "  ^Vhat  she  knows  herself,  will  be 
known  to  me  without  your  interference ;  but 
^Ae  does  not  know  all  that  transpires  here.*' 

Mr.  Brown  thought  Miss  Maxwell  grew 
paler  than  usual ;  but  he  was  not  certain. 

"  But,  Sir — Mr.  Brown,"  said  she,  grasping 
in  her  hand  the  purse  he  had  placed  upon  her 
lap,  ''  would  this  be  honourable  ?'* 

"  Have  you  weighed  that  purse  ?''  inquired 
Uncle  Horace,  coolly. 

Mechanically  did  Maxwell  lift  it  up,  and 
mechanically  did  she  smile. 

**A11  that  transpires  in  this  house?"  re- 
peated Miss  Maxwell,  peering  through  the 
netting. 

*'  All,  without  colouring  or  reserve." 

«  But,  Sir, " 

*•  Woman !  '^  said  Horace  sternly,  "  count 
the  gold.  If  your  information  be  worth  more, 
you  shall  have  more.  You  can  be  bovyhf,  I 
know  full  well;   and,  harkye,  if  any  out-bid 
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the  Liverpool  trader,  let  me  know.  I  have 
found  the  philosopher's  stone." 

Miss  Maxwell  stared  wdth  astonishment,  not 
quite  certain  that  he  was  in  his  senses. 

"  It  consists  in  the  mingling  of  industry 
and  carefulness,  and  turns,  what  it  works 
upon,  to  brilliant  gold.  Good  morning.  Miss 
Maxwell.  I  need  not  bid  you  to  remember 
self-interest;"  and  he  laughed  scornfully 
while  speaking.  "Nor — ah!  ah!  ah! — tell 
you,  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  how 
perfectly  useless  it  will  be,  to  waste  your 
blandishments  and  sweetness  upon  Horace 
Brown!" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  gmudy  gloss  of  fortune  only  stiikcs 
Tlie  Tulgftr  eye ;  the  suffrage  of  the  wise. 
The  praise  that*s  worth  ambition,  is  attained 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignify  of  mind. 

Armstrong. 

'*  And  so"  your  mother  is  ill,  Mary,"  said  Ho- 
race to  Iiis  niece,  as  the  phaeton  turned  into 
Hyde  Park. 

"  Indeed,  uncle,  she  is  any  thing  but  well. 
I  cannot  make  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
her: — her  temper  is  so  uncertain." 

*'  Pooh !  is  she  not  a  woman  ?" 

"  She  is  so  nervous." 

"  Pooh !  she  would  be  considered  fashion- 
able!" 

"  She  has  lost  her  colour.'* 

"  Mere  want  of  rouge  ! " 

Mary  turned  round  and  laid  her  hand  on 
her  uncle's  arm — her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  Horace,   "  I  will  not 
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vex  you,  Mary;  if  your  mother  is  really  in- 
disposed, send  for  a  doctor  —  though,  God 
knows,  I  never  put  faith  in  their  skill ;  but  by 
all  means  send  for  a  doctor.  Where's  your 
father?" 

"  Gone  to  sec  some  turtle  just  arrived  in 
the  London  Docks." 

'*  There,  Mary,  a  gentleman  is  bowing  to 
you." 

Mary  returned  the  salute.  And  a  florid, 
showy,  good-natured-looking  man  cantered 
to  the  side  of  their  carriage.  He  was  pre- 
cisely one  of  the  sort  of  men  whom  nature 
moulded  into  beauty,  and  then  left ;  thinking 
any  other  endowment  unnecessary.  His  head 
was  rather  empty,  yet  he  was  a  gentleman — 
that  never  could  be  questioned  for  a  moment 
— ^but  the  first  sentence  he  spoke,  together 
with  his  manner  of  speaking  it,  convinced 
you  he  was  not  an  English  one.  Major 
Blaney  had  always  moved  in  gOod  society — 
had  not  the  least  vestige  of  brogue  clinging 
like  a  bur  to  his  ordinary  conversation — ^had 
travelled  and  fought^  sung  and  danced  to  ad- 
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miration ;  and  yet  had  never  been   able  to 
acquire  that  high-bred   repose,  which  is  the 
distinguishing    characteristic  of   an  English 
gentleman.    He  tried  for  it^  however  —  and 
spoiled  his  natural  energy  by  endeavouring 
to  wrap  it  in  the  cast-off  cloak  of  the  last 
English  aristocrat  with  whom  he  had  dined 
or  exchanged    civilities;    but   he  could  not 
succeed.     He  would  have  given  half  the  in- 
come he  (like  other  Irishmen)  ought  to  have 
possessed,    to  have  been   born  in  England. 
Lady  EUen  Bevis,  who  discovered  in  him  an 
apostacy,  which    I  grieve   to    say  all   Irish- 
men away  from  their  country  are  too  apt  to 
manifest — always  called  him  Major  O'Blaney, 
invariaUy  apologizing    afterwards   for  using 
the  O,  and  finishing  her  pretty  excuse  by 
saying  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  distinguish- 
ing O  should  be  appended  to  the  name  of 
every  Irishman  in  the  world. 

Mary  introduced  her  uncle  to  the  officer,  and 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Uncle  Horace— 
the  expression  of  whose  countenance  was  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  gratify  the  greatest  stickler 
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for  the  native  dignity  of  the  Lords  of  the 
creation — she,  I  say,  could  not  help  thinking 
that  her  uncle  had  more  of  the  liigh-bred  gen- 
tility of  repose  about  him  than  the  gallant 
Major,  who  complimented  and  smiled ;  and 
informing  Mr.  Brown  that  he  was  to  have  the 
honour  of  meeting  him  that  day  at  dinner,  as 
he  was  to  dine  with  Mr.  Lorton,  flung  a  rose 
at  Mary's  feet,  and  continued  his  ride. 

"  How  a  short  nose  disfigures  a  man*s  coun- 
tenance!'' said  Horace  Brown,  bending  Iiis 
thin  body  to  look  after  the  horseman,  and  then 
devoting  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  long 
one,  an  exceedingly  large  pinch  of  snuff.  "  But 
by  Vulcan !  here  are  three  bowers  together," 
he  continued.  "  I  wish  to  Heaven  we  were 
out  of  this  infernal  place !  Is  there  no  place 
where  you  can  take  a  drive,  child,  without 
being  bobbed  at,  like  a  cherry  on  a  stick  ?'* 

Mary  laughed  at  her  uncle's  homely  simile ; 
and  his  temper  was  not  softened  when  one  of 
the  three  passing  close  to  the  carriage,  ad- 
dressed Mary  in  French.  His  choler  rose, 
when  she  presented  him  to  her  uncle,  as  the 
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Count  dc  Muskito,  who  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  superabundance  of  compliments  to 
the  worthy  trader.  Lucly  was  it  for  all  par- 
ties that  they  were  soon  separated  by  the 
crowd  of  carriages  which  clustered  near  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  Many  lovely  faces  glanced 
at  Mary  as  she  passed ;  but  her  eye  was  rest- 
less, and  her  cheek  flushed. 

"  I  wish/*  said  she, ''  that  Maxy  had  been 
with  us.  She  is  acquainted  with  everybody, 
and  takes  so  much  trouble  off  my  hands.  I 
forget  half  the  people,  and  do  not  know  ex- 
actly who  to  bow  to.  Mamma  remembers 
every  one,  but  I  become  nervous  and  confused.'* 

•'  We  will  get  out  here,"  said  her  uncle ; 
"  a  walk,  child,  will  do  you  good.'* 

The  ponies  were  drawn  up,  and  Uncle 
Horace  was  al^out  to  descend,  when  Mary 
exclaimed  suddenly — "  Oh,  no !  not  here ;  do 
not  let  us  get  down  here :  let  us  go  another 
round,  or  home — let  us  go  home.*' 

Mr.  Brown  was  about  to  exclaim  in  his 
usual  strain  against  the  fickleness  of  woman* 

VOL  I.  L 
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kind;  but  he  looked  on  Mary*s  now  pallid 
check,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Then  wait  here  for  me,  Mary,  for  five 
minutes;  I  sec  Harry  Mortimer  walking  in 
at  that  gate  with  two  ladies — ^his  fine  aunt  and 
cousin,  I  suppose.  I  want  to  know  the  reason 
of  his  not  calling ;  and  I  will  know  it  too ;  if 
you  both  chose  to  quarrel,  and  make  fools  of 
yourselves,  that's  no  reason  he  should  forget 
what  is  due  to  one  who  was  his  firiend,  when 
he  had  no  other." 

"  Uncle,  he  did  call ; — do  not  go — indeed, 
he  called  twice  yesterday." 

"  And  would  not  your  father  see  him  ? 
Why  lie  told  me  he  intended  asking  him  and 
his  uncle  to  dinner  to-day  ! '' 

Papa,  I  believe,  did  not  know  he  called." 
And  you,  Mary,  did  you  refuse  to  receive 
an  old  friend  like  Harry  ?" 

**  He  called  with  Lady  Ellen,*'  murmured 
Mary,  liardly  knowing  what  she  said. 

"  With  Lady  Ellen!"  repeated  her  uncle: 
**  With  Lady  Ellen  !  whose  wit  and  beauty, 
and  I  know  not  what  beside,  has  formed  the 
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theme  of  all  your  letters,  and  who  was  to  be 
your  friend  till  death !  Mary,"  added  Horace, 
— stepping  down  to  pursue  his  intended  plan, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  advanced  his  head  close  to 
the  yerj  pretty  white  crape  bonnet  that 
shaded  the  young  lady's  face, — ^Mary,  take 
care  you  are  not  jealous !  ** 

He  was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  Miss  Lorton 
doubled  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  desired 
the  fairy  postilion,  who  guided  her  ponies,  to 
draw  up  in  the  least  exposed  part  of  the  drive, 
and  await  her  uncle's  return. 

Her  face,  her  whole  frame,  was  quivering 
from  agitation,  for  the  warning  recurred  to  her 
— sounded  in  her  ear — rung  upon  her  heart — 
**  Was  she  jealous?**  Did  her  uncle  imagine 
her  guilty  of  such  meanness  ?  If  he  did,  what 
must  others  do  ?  What  must  Harry  Mortimer 
think?  What  would  Lady  Ellen,  the  high- 
minded  Lady  EUen  Bevis,  think  of  her !  Bit- 
terly did  she  reproach  herself  for  her  want  of 
energy.  "  I  must  seem  a  poor,  weak^  de- 
graded creature  in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Ellen  I— r 
in  his  eyes  also!     And  he  will  think  that  { 
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love  him — love  him  so  dearly  that  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  him  in  company  with  her  he 
loves!"  Then  she  regretted  she  had  not 
gone  into  the  gardens  at  once  with  her  uncle. 
"  Better  I  had  met  them  there ! — Fool  that 
I  was  to  imagine  I  could  live  on  in  Lon- 
don without  meeting  them  constantly."  And 
then  poor  Mary  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
eyes  throbbing  to  her  temples,  resolved  to  be 
a  heroine !  In  her  simplicity  she  ran  over, 
with  the  rapid  glance  of  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous mind,  the  dilemmas  of  all  whom  she  had 
ever  heard  of  as  similarly  circumstanced;  but 
no  case,  she  thought,  was  half  as  trying  as  her 
own.  If  Lady  Ellen's  character  had  afforded 
the  least  grounds  for  anything  short  of  per- 
fect admiration,  it  would  have  been  comfort- 
ing ;  for  self-love  never  fails  to  extract  a  de- 
licious balm  from  the  faidts  and  follies  of 
friends.  We  frequently  imagine  it  is  our 
affection  which  prompts  us  to  correct  their 
foibles:  this  is  generally  a  mistake;  in  nine 
cases  out  of  every  ten,  we  play  monitor  to 
show  our  superiority :  all  this,  the  better  part 
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of  the  community  do  with  the  most  perfect 
unconsciousness^  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  motive  which  prompts  their  actions.     And 
when  dear  Mary  glanced  over  the  fair  title 
page  of  Lady  Ellen's  character,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  she   did  not   sigh  at   its  clearness 
and  its  beauty.    Envy,  however,  is  so  das- 
tardly a  quality,  that  no  one  ever  yet  pleaded 
g^lty   of  it;    and   I   believe    Mary   Lorton 
had  less  than  any  other   beauty  in  London, 
who  was  entering  her  nineteenth  year.     Find- 
ing in  the  sweet  storehouse  of  her  memory  no 
case  parallel  with  her  own,  what  did  she  do  ? 
She  thought  a  few  thoughts   of  prayer,  that 
God  would  direct  and  strengthen  her  to  be- 
have with  the  dignity  and  propriety  which  arc 
ever  the  eldest  and  twin-born  of  true  Religion. 
Oh !  that  the  young  did  but  know  the  value 
of   such    supplications  —  the     value    of    the 
few  words  uttered  by  the  soul  to  Him  who 
reads  the  soul's  feelings  as  if  they  were  written 
in  a  book !     Never  was  such  petition  sent  up 
to  the  throne   of  God   without   receiving   a 
guiding  and  consoUng  answer.     She  had  not 
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breathedher  prayer,  she  had  only  felt  it, — ^when 
she  saw  her  obstinate  uncle  coming  towards 
her,  accompanied  by  the  party  he  had  gone  in 
search  of, — ,Lady  Ellen  leaning  on  Uncle 
Horace,  and  the  stately  Lady  Norley,  smiling 
graciously  upon  the  once  discarded  Harry 
Mortimer.  On  they  came ;  and  now  thought 
Mary — "  I  will  not  disgrace  myself.'*  She 
received  Lady  Ellen — she  thought  as  usual — 
but  Ellen  felt  that  the  reception  was  different. 
She  extended  her  hand  to  her  old  companion, 
and  a  peculiar  look  from  her  uncle  rewarded 
her  at  once.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her 
young  life  she  had  ever  felt  the  necessity  of 
triumphing  over  self;  and  though  as  they 
drove  homeward  her  heart  did  beat,  and  her 
eyes  did  fill  with  tears,  yet  she  felt  proud  of 
her  triumph,  and  more  at  peace  with  herself. 

And  what,  it  will  be  asked,  did  the  town 
say  of  Harry  Mortimer  ? 

^'Blaney,"  inquired  a  regular  lounger  at 
one  of  the  clubs,  "  can  you  tell  me  — a — a — 
why  Lord  Norley  chooses  to  bring  this  un- 
heard-of nephew  of  his  to  London  ?    When 
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last  son  died  we  were  all  speculating  on  Lady 
Ellen  as  a  splendid  heiress;  and  as  it  is,  I 
suppose  she  will  have  the  personals,  real  and 
funded.     Yet " 

'^  You  think  this  young  Mortimer  devilishly 
in  the  way/*  said  Blaney. 

''  Exactly ! "  replied  Lounger  number  one, 
of  the  three  who  seemed  of  the  same  genus. 

Blaney  was  dmng  what  an  Irishman,  or 
indeed  any  man,  never  fails  to  do  when  he 
has  an  opportunity;  he  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire-place,  opposite  one  of  those 
multipliers  of  beauty  and  its  reverse,  called 
looking-glasses;  and  arranging  his  mous- 
taches in  the  most  military  manner — *'  You 
think  him  devilishly  in  the  way?''  he  again 
inquired  carelessly. 

"  I  do — a — a — don't  you  ?  "  The  lounger, 
be  it  remembered,  always  spoke  with  a  pecu- 
liar indecision  of  manner. 

**  I  can't  say  I  do — I  can't  exactly  say  I 
ever  found  any  man  particularly  in  my  way." 

"Well  done,  Blaney!"  exclaimed  lounger 
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number  two ;  **  that  is  Irish  modesty,  I  sup- 
pose.'* 

Blaney  frowTied,  and  few  men  cared  to  make 
Blaney  frown  twice. 

"  I  say,  Blaney,  don't  you  think  really  now 
— a — a — that  Norley  could  have  done  witliout 
this  nephew?"  inquired  lounger  number  three. 
"  I  dare  say  he  could,''  replied  the  hand- 
some Major ;  "  but  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
— he's  his  own  flesh  and  blood."     (Lounger 
number  two  thought  that  both  an  Irish  phrase 
and  an  Irish  feeling;  but  he  remembered  the 
frown,  and  did  not  care  to  say  so.)     "  There's 
the  title,  you  know,'*   continued .  the  Major. 
"  His  Lordship  too  is  suspected  of  a  certain 
little  well-bred  parsimony,  which  it   is  only 
polite  to  term  '  prudence ;'  and  I  hear  does 
not  deem  it  unholy  for  cousins  to  marry." 

"  The  devil !"  exclaimed  lounger  number 
one.  "  And  he  will  like,  perhaps,  to  keep  the 
money  in  the  family: — then,  you  remember, 
his  eldest  son  was  Member  for  his  county; 
Cleveland  was  too  young,  poor  fellow !  even  if 
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he  had  lived,  to  succeed  liim — younger  than 
I-ady  Ellen  by  five  years;  and  I  hear  that 
his  Lordship  has  got  Mortimer  in  training 
already  to  represent  the  '  independent  in- 
terest,' where^  of  course,  no  one  dares  oppose 
his  nominee.  But  a  son-in-law  could  stand 
for  the  county  as  well  as  a  nephew — a — a — 
could  he  not?'' 

''  It  won't  do/'  said  Blaney>  laughing. 
•'  You  never  had,  you  never  will  have  a  chance 
ofLadyEUen." 

"  I  don't  care,"  replied  the  coxcomb.  *'  I 
could  have  passed  over  her  deformity ;  but  I 
hear  she  is  clever — horrid! — think  of  a  c/ever 
wife!' 

"  Who  would  know  more  than  yourself/' 
said  the  Major,  quietly. 

"  Exactly ! — quite  detestable ! " 

'*  And  understands  Latin." 

"  You  don't  really  mean  to  say  the  woman 
understands  Latin ! "  said  the  horrified  dandy. 
Good  God !  what  an  escape  I  have  had !"  then 
after  a  pause  continued — "  But,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  hear  that    this   Harry   Mortimer  has  been 
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totally  uneducated — brought  up  somewhere 
in — a — a —  place  called  Liverpool,  where  they 
make — a —  a — steamers — and  palm  oil — and 
snuffers — by  some  trading  man — a — a — Mr. 
Brown." 

"  I  believe  he  was  adopted,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  with 
whom  Lord  Norley  had  quarrelled,  by  an 
elder  brother  of  Brown  Lorton's,  whose  din- 
ners you  pronounce  unexceptionable ;  and 
who  is  worth — I  cannot  tell  how  much.  As 
to  his  being  uneducated,  I  think  him,  without 
any  exception,  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly 
fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  the  ladies  have 
already  pronounced  him  splendid!*' 

Blaney,  be  it  observed,  felt  how  much  he 
himself  was  admired,  and  consequently  could 
afford  to  speak  the  truth,  even  of  a  gentleman. 

"  The  devil!"  interrupted  the  exquisite. 

'"  Then  he  will  be  going  every  where — ^how 
very  disagreeable ! — really,  one  is  elbowed  in 
the  rudest  manner. — At  Brookes's  and  Crock- 
ford's — it  is  quite — a — a — ^horrid,  and  to — a — 
a — gentleman,  painful   in   the  extreme!      I 
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cumot  think  but  it  is  improper  in  the  utmost 
degree  in  Lord  Norley  to  present  such  a 
person ;  he  ought  to  be  called  to  account.'* 

**  For  introducing  his  own  nephew  into 
society !''  said  the  Major. 

"  A — a — I  forgot  that  he  was  his  nephew — 
a— a — shocking — quite !" 

*'  What  is  shocking?**  inquired  Major 
Blaney^  who«  though  as  far  as  possible  from 
what  is  considered  '  intelligent,'  had  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  brains  to  be  amused  at  the 
vacuity  of  the  lounger's  understanding. 

"  Oh !  to  be  his  nephew,  you  know — a — a — 
brought  up — in  that  manner — a — a — Member 
for  the  county — a — a — married  to  Lady  Ellen 
—  concentrating  the  landed  interest  —  and 
Latin — a — a — and — a — a — the  funded  pro- 
perty too— all  that  Lady  Ellen  might  have 
had — all  to  the  Liverpool  trader.*' 

"  By  Jove,  man !"  exclaimed  Blaney,  half 
angry  with  the  puppy,  "  have  I  not  told  you 

that  Harry  Mortimer  is  his  nephew  T* 

The  youth  made  no  reply,  but  extracting 
himself  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill  from 
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the  fauleuU  in  which  he  had  been  entombed 
during  this  faithfully  recorded  conversation, 
he  addressed  three  syllables  to  the  second 
lounger,  simply,  "  Shall  we — a — go?"  who 
motioned  to  the  third,  and  they  managed  to 
glide  out  of  the  room  silently  and  gracefully. 

**  There  they  go,"  muttered  Blaney,  "  and 
well  has  Lady  Ellen  named  them — ^the  three 
degrees  of  comparison — foolish ! — foolisher ! — 
foolishest ! — Marry  Lady  Ellen,  indeed !  The 
next  tiling,  I  suppose,  will  be  to  marry  Mary 
Lorton." 
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MThat  oth«rart  remaini  nntried 
Thia  load  of  anguish  to  remove. 
And  heal  the  cruel  wounds  of  love  ? 
To  friendship's  sacred  force  apply ;  _ 
That  source  of  tenderness  and  joj ; 
A  joy  no  anxious  fears  profane, 
A  tenderness  that  feels  no  pain: 
Friendship  shall  all  these  ills  appease, 
And  give  the  tortur'd  mourner  ease. 

Hamilton. 

A  HERO  is  supposed  to  deserve  peculiar  atten- 
tion at  a  lady's  hand ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is>  but  I  take  far  more  pleasure  in  re- 
cording the  actions,  and  developing  the  cha- 
racter of  my  heroines.  I  love  my  own  sex — I 
would  rather,  ten  to  one,  repeat  the  conversa- 
tions of  Lady  Ellen — of  Mary  Lorton — or  even 
chronicle  the  occasion  of  Magdalene's  tears, 
than  describe  the  feelings  of  Harry  Mortimer 
— the  speculations,  political  and  matrimonial, 
of  his  uncle  on  his  behalf — trace  the  weak 
ambition  of  Brown  Lorton — the  simplicity  and 
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shrewdness  of  Peter  Pike — or  the  strength 
and  terseness  of  Horace ;  but,  no ;  I  confess 
a  partiality  for  Horace — dear  Uncle  Horace ! 
whose  precepts  and  example  are  both  good : 
who  trades,  without  being  a  trader ;  who  de- 
lights in  benevolence ;  and  whose  roughness 
is  only  a  sort  of  apology  to  himself  for  loving 
humanity  all  too  well.  Yes,  I  confess  a  par- 
tiality for  Uncle  Horace,  far  beyond  that  I 
feel  for  any  of  the  male  sex  who  have  hitherto 
appeared  upon  these  pages;  but  my  lady 
friends  would  never  forgive  me,  if  I  did  not 
mention  some  of  the  qualities  which  impressed 
themselves  upon  Mary's  memory  in  favour  of 
Harry  Mortimer. 

Major  Blaney  has  announced  that  he  was 
handsome  and  gentlemanlike. 

**  Handsome  and  gentlemanlike !"  Ijadies, 
I  appeal  to  you : — ^Do  you  think  it  necessary 
that  Mary  Lorton  need  give  any  further  rea- 
son for  a  preference,  so  natural  when  shut  up 
with  this  **  handsome  and  gentlemanlike" 
youth — no,  not  shut  up^  but  created  while 
wandering  together  through  a  certain  green 
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copse  that  skirted  Uncle  Horace's  garden; 
coltiTating  the  same  flowers — feeding  the  same 
birds — singing  the  same  songs — ^reading  the 
same  books — ^loving  the  same  things — until 
each  reflected  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
other;  until,  indeed,  loving  the  same  pure, 
natural,  and  beautiful  wonders  of  the  creation, 
produced  a  love  as  natural,  as  beautiful,  and 
as  pure. 

Now,  Mary  —  if  asked  before  the  "  trifle 
iigfat  as  air"   had  *'  moved '*  dissension  be- 
tween her  and  him — would  never  have  thought 
of  his  being  **  gentlemanlike : — "  she  would 
have  said  he  was  —  **  Oh,  so  kindP  —  "  Oh, 
so  generous!" — **Oh,  so  noble!'* — and,  per- 
haps,  (this   would  have   been  in   an   under 
tone) — *'  OA,    »o    handsome  /"      A  delicately 
minded  girl  will  never  avow  that  she  prefers 
a  man  because  of  his  beauty,  which  she  only 
acknowledges    as    an    incidental   advantage; 
she  will  deny  its  fescination  to  herself,  and 
create  for  him  most  amiable  and   excellent 
qualities — such  qualities  taking  their  tone  from 
her  own  mind; — she  will  enwreath  him  with 
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perfections ! — she  will  become  an  alchymist 
and  crystallize  him  at  once ! — And  the  marry- 
ing part  of  mankind  ought  to  be  most  thank- 
ful that  such  is  the  endearing  weakness  of 
woman ;  for  if  she  did  not  create  these  per- 
fections, what  would  become  of  the  perfec- 
tionless  beings  who  congregate  like  summer 
flies  on  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  our 
dwellings,  with  as  little  motive,  and,  for  ought 
I  ever  could  discover,  to  as  little  purpose ! 

Will  Mary's  description  satisfy  ?  Not  quite. 
Well,  then,  his  eyes  blue  ;  his  teeth,  you  may 
suppose  them  white,  but  from  the  firm  and 
peculiar  formation  of  his  mouth,  they  were  but 
little  seen ;  never,  indeed,  except  when  he 
laughed,  and  his  laugh  was  music.  His  eye, 
in  general,  would  have  been  called  "  cold." 
Mary  never  thought  it  so;  and,  unhappily, 
another  lady  existed  who  entertained  the 
same  opinion.  But  there  was  about  Harry  a 
carefulness — a  watching  both  of  himself  and 
others — far  beyond  his  years ;  the  result  of  early 
trials  and  disappointments.  He  had  never 
forgotten  the  reception  Lord  Norley  had  given 
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Um,  when  bis  two  sons  sat  in  health  and 
Tigour  at  his  board,  and  when  it  was  likely 
that  he  would  have  been  but  an  incumbrance 
to  his  house  ;  and  he  would  have  been  basely 
ungrateful,  if  he  had  forgotten  the  attention — 
the  sisterly  affection  lavished  upon  him  by 
his  cousin  Ellen.  He  had  one  other  quality, 
which  I  love  to  think  of —  to  bless  !  laud 
him  for  it,  ye  who  read  its  record  ! — a  true 
and  independent  spirit ! — this  made  him  quit 
the  dweUing  where  luxury  might  have  tempted 
a  youth  of  eighteen  to  sit  on  the  lowest  seat, 
and  vrait  my  lord's  pleasure  for  a  higher — 
this  made  him  toil  in  the  office  of  Horace 
Brown^  at  a  labour  he  could  not  compre- 
hend, and  which  his  soul  abhorred ;  yet,  when 
almost  unconsciously  he  wasted  paper  and 
destroyed  pens,  the  half  smile  half  frown  of 
his  benefactor  and  friend  never  possessed  a 
tithe  of  the  severity  which  the  reproaches  of 
his  own  conscience  visited  upon  him  for  time 
mis-spent 

Independence  is  never  without  pride ;  though 
pride,  improperly  so  called,  is  to  be  met  with 
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without  independence.  Harry  s  pride  pre- 
vented his  asking  Mary  the  reason  of  her 
change.  The  modem  Moloch^  too,  rose  to 
his  imagination.  She  was  rich — ^hc  was  poor : 
and  he  so  thoroughly  loathed  the  remembrance 
of  his  uncle's  harshness,  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  speak  or  think  of  all  he  suffered  there ;  nor 
did  he  wish  that  any  eye  but  his  own  should 
see  his  cousin's  letters.  And  they  were  no 
longer  boy  and  girl.  When  she  went  to 
London,  he  laboured  unceasingly ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  really  sat  in  the  counting-house  from 
morning  till  night,  and  destroyed  less  paper 
and  fewer  pens  than  ever  he  had  done  before. 
He  was  half  tempted  to  refuse  Lord  Norley's 
offer ;  and  he  would  have  done  so^  but  for  one 
simple  passage  in  his  uncle's  letter : — 

"  I  have  now  no  son,  unless  my  sister's  cliild 
will  be  as  one  to  me  in  my  bereavement." 

Then  Lady  Ellen  :— 

"  Harry,  will  you  refuse  to  be  my  brother  ?" 

How  mad  the  world  would  have  imagined 
Mortimer  for  even  pausing  to  consider  such 
an  offer ! — I  loved  him  for  it ! 
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"  I  wish  you/'  said  Lord  Norley  to  this  new 
heir  of  his  affections — ^lieir  to  his  speculations 
rather, — "  I  wish  you  to  appear  exactly  as  my 
sons  would  have  appeared,  and  have  set  apart 
nearly  the  same  sum  for  that  object ;  I  say 
nearly,  because  the  habits  you  must  have  ac- 
quired will  doubtless  enable  you  to  make  a 
greater  show,  with  a  smaller  expenditure,  than 
other  young  men  would  require  for  the  same 
purposes." 

"  I  feel  your  kindness,  my  Lord ;  and 
have  no  doubt  that  what  you  design  for 
me  \rill  exceed  my  wants,"  replied  Mortimer ; 
"  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  appear  to  spend 
more  than  I  really  spend.  I  have  never  been 
extravagant,  yet  never  sought  to  make  a 
guinea  seem  two." 

Lord  Norley  made  no  comment  on  this 
specimen  of  honest  feeling,  though  it  did  occur 
to  him  that  he  might  not  find  his  nephew  so 
docile  as  he  expected.  He  continued:—"! 
intend  to  call  on  your  friend,  Mr.  Horace 
Brown,  to-day."  He  paused,  expecting  Harry 
to  make  some  observation  on  his  Lordship's 
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condescension.  Harry,  however,  continued 
silent.  "  If  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged, 
you  can  ride  with  me;  it  would  prevent  his 
feeling  awkward  or  embarrassed ;  and  he  has 
been  so  kind  to  you,  that  you  should  consider 
his  feelings." 

Harry  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  wishing 
to  call  at  Mr.  Brown  Lorton  s  with  his  uncle. 
But  he  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  idea 
of  any  one  confusing  the  worthy  merchant. 
He  parried  the  invitation,  and  assured  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  his  friend,  if  he  pleased, 
could  command  the  best  society  in  the  county ; 
and  that  he  was  altogether  a  superior  man  to 
his  brother. 

"  One  meets  these  parvenus  every  where," 
said  his  Lordsliip ;  "  yet  Brown  Lorton  has  an 
excellent  judgment — a  very  excellent  judg- 
ment— in  dinners — and  the  daughter  is  lovely, 
quite  lovely.  It  is  a  pity  so  sweet  a  girl  should 
hesLparvenue!*' 

Poor  Lord  Norley !  how  would  he  have 
looked  if  some  English  Asmodeus  had  just 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  reminded  him 
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that  the  grade  above  his  conceited  self  looked 
down  upon  him  as  a  parvenu,  with  as  much 
contempt  as  he  looked  down  upon  Brown 
Lorton  ? 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fable : — 
•'  I  thank  Jupiter!"  said  the  sparrow,  "  that 
I  am  not  a  diminutive  bird  like  the  wren,  to 
be  made  the  sport  of  every  school-boy,  and  the 
simile  of  all  that  is  petite  and  contemptible ! 
I  thank  Jupiter  I  am  not  a  Utile  wren  !'* 

"  How  I  pity  that  miserable  sparrow !"  quoth 
a  thrush,  as,  pluming  his  brown  wing,  he  gave 
loose  to  his  conceit  in  song.  "  How  I  pity 
that  podr  sparrow !  If  I  were  no  bigger  than 
he  is,  I  would  never  show  my  bill  beyond 
the  eaves  of  the  cottage  which  concealed  my 
nest  V 

"  My  neighbour  thrush  thinks  a  great  deal 
of  himself,"  whispered  a  blackbird  to  his  lady 
wife,  as  she  sat  patiently  upon  her  eggs ;  "  but 
what  a  small  creature  it  is!  so  ragged  and 
starved  in  his  appearance ; — it  would  be  his 
wisest  plan  to  roost  in  the  holly  bush  all  day, 
instead  of  fluttering  as  if  he  were  a  bird  of 
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magnitude."  And  the  blackbird  stretched 
his  neck,  and  gave  a  whistle  of  triumph  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  well-powdered 
jackdaw,  as  he  balanced  himself  with  a  care- 
less, foppish  air,  first  on  one  leg,  and  then  on 
the  other,  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  chimney : — 

"  That  poor  little  bird,"  cawed  Master  Jack, 
in  soliloquy,  "  tries  to  make  himself  heard, 
though  it  is  almost  impossible  he  can  be  seen  ; 
he  is  so  dark  too,  as  well  as  small ;  no  tint  to 
relieve  the  black.  AVell !  it  really  is  astonish- 
ing how  insignificant  some  people  look ;"  and 
he  pirouetted  in  the  sun  beams,  delighted  to 
sec  how  large  his  shadow  appeared  upon 
the  grey  roof  where  he  had  established  a 
residence. 

"  AVell !  what  will  the  world  come  to !"  ex- 
claimed an  old  rook  to  a  still  older  eagle,  who 
was  reposing  on  the  battlement  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tower. 

"  AVhat's  the  matter  now,  gossip  ?"  quoth 
the  eagle,  withdrawing  his  gaze  from  the  sun. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  the  clatter  ?"  replied 
the  rook. 
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"  No,"  said  the  eagle ;  "  my  ears  were  filled 
with  the  music  of  the  spheres  —  >vith  re- 
membrance of  the  harmony  which  I  heard 
through  the  gates  of  heaven,  when  last  I 
soared  into  the  sky." 

"  Then  you  did  not  hear  what  the  jackdaw 
said !''  chattered  the  rook. 

'•'  Not  I  !"  replied  the  eagle. 

"  The  poor  caricature  of  the  genus  corvusT* 
persisted  the  learned  bird :  "  the  diminutive 
jackdaw  has  been  ridiculing  the  blackbird 
because  of  his  size !  If  /  did  that>  indeed,  it 
would  be  no  wonder — I,  a  well-proportioned 
bird!" 

You !"  exclaimed  the  eagle. 
Yes ;  me,  to  be  sure !"  replied  the  rook, 
with  more  temper  than  he  ought  to  have 
shown  in  so  august  a  presence.  "  Does  not 
your  majesty  perceive  a  vast  difference  between 
a  rook  and  a  jackdaw  ?  " 

*'  Not  I,  indeed  I"  quoth  the  eagle,  as  he 
spread  his  wings :  "  Not  I,  indeed  !  in  my  eyes 
you  are  all  the  same." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


To  eat  to  live — to  live  to  cat! 


Pn  and  Con, 


The  dinner  at  Brown  Lorton's  passed^  as  all 
professed  eating  dinners  do^  when  no  great 
wits  arc  present,  and  where  the  quantity  of 
good  things  consumed  far  surpasses  the  quan- 
tity of  good  things  said.  I  beUeve  all  the 
fashionable  novels  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  "  reading  public '  during  the  last  ten 
years^  have  given  minute  descriptions  of  these 
affairs;  consequently,  any  details  of  mine  would 
be  superfluous;  moreover,  I  confess  my  ig- 
norance of  them ;  I  should  not  be  able  to  do 
Brown  Lorton's  *'  first-rate  dinners  '*  justice. 
I  have  no  talent  for  them ;  and  unless  ihey 
arc  served  with  taste  and  elegance,  and  gar* 
nished  with  rare  company,  they  are,  to  me^ 
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hot,  stupid^  and  disagreeable :  it  is  only  the 
lights,  the  splendour  of  the  plate,  and  the  per- 
fume and  beauty  of  the  dessert  that  makes 
them  endurable.  Eating  is  an  unpleasant 
task — a  sort  of  animal  necessity  —  a  tribute 
which  the  clay  exacts  from  the  spirit — a  daily 
record  of  our  wants — a  hint  from  mortality  as 
to  the  base  matter  we  consist  of. 

The  only  thing  I  remember  of  the  parti- 
cular dinner  I  am  called  upon   to  notice  is, 
that  LfOrd  Norley  was  first  piqued,  and  then 
rather  pleased,  at  the  ease  and  dignified  con- 
fidence of  Horace  Brown,  from  whom  he  ex- 
tracted (his  Lordship  was  a  man  of  the  world) 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  information  touching 
the  manufacturing  districts,  to  create  a  con- 
siderable sensation  in  the  House   of   Peers 
next  night.     Horace  had  his  own  manners 
his  own  opinions,  his  own  ideas ;  he  felt  that 
as  an  English  merchant  he  was  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in  the 
world,  and  he  was  proud  of  it.     Such  a  man 
cannot  fail    of   being    respected    in    society. 
Even  Harry  Mortimer  was  delighted  to  see 
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how  he  was  at  once  appreciated;  the  occa- 
sional sarcasms,  the  cayenne  with  which  he 
flavoured  his  discourse,  gave  a  zest  to  the 
conversation  at  Brown  Lorton  s,  which  it  had 
never  possessed  before.  Brown  Lorton,  who 
had  been  sitting  in  trembling  fear  of  his  bro- 
ther's bru^quene  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  grand  dinner  at  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sent, and  who  never,  at  liis  own  table,  had 
suflScient  courage  to  call  his  opinions  his  own, 
grew  astonished  at  his  brother  s  moral  bold- 
ness. Poor  Lorton  was  so  anxious  to  secure 
the  favour  of  his  titled  guests,  that  he  forgot 
himself,  and  became  as  firmly  manacled  a  slave 
as  ever  rowed  in  a  Venetian  galley  ! 

The  ladies  did  not  appear  at  this  "  feast 
of  eating  and  flow  of  wine."  The  mistress  of 
the  mansion  was  shut  into  her  bed-room  ;  not 
with  her  daughter,  but  with  Miss  MaxweU : — 
and  Mary  w^^  alone — did  I  say  alone  ? — No : 
she  was  not  alone  in  her  silent  and  sacred 
chamber,  for  she  had  books — several — ^heaped 
on  a  low  table  near  the  window ;  and  she  sat, 
her  feet  upon  a  yellow  ottoman,  her  arms  rest- 
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ing  on  the  cashions  of  a  luxurious  chair,  while 

she  bent  over  a  volume,  a  small  volume  of 

poetry  —  Mrs.   Hemans'  "  National   Lyrics !" 

What  a  blessed  thing  is  poetry  ! — how  much 

of  all  that  is  best,  and  dearest,  and  holiest, 

shines  forth  from  a  page — a  stanza — a  single 

line !   Prose,  heavy  prose,  toils  after  it  in  vain. 

It  is  the  spirit,  the  essence  of  literature.     She 

turned   over   and  over  the  leaves ;  now  half 

warbling  the  songs — the  music  for  wliich  she 

had  learnt,  then  imagining  a  wild  music  of  her 

own  to  some  Spanish  war  hymn^  or  some  soft 

evening    chant  which   angels    inspired,    and 

angels  might  stoop  to  hear. 

Mary  hardly  knew  how  it  was,  but  a  few 
days  had  brought  much  wisdom  to  her  store  of 
thoughts.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  that  by 
reading  our  own  heart,  we  learn  to  read  the 
hearts  of  others.  Books  are  but  feeble  records 
of  humanity  :  —  those  who  would  be  greatly 
wise  must  read  itself.  The  study  was  new  to 
Mary  Lorton;  she  may  be  said  to  have  only 
achieved  the  a,  b,  c  of  moral  literature ;  but 
that,  in  so  young,  so  rich,  so  fair  a  maid,  was 
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something.    The  motto  to  one  of  the  poems 
rivetted  her  attention.     She  read  it  twice : — 

«  They  sin  who  tell  ut  Love  can  die. 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly ; 
All  others  are  but  vanity ! 
In  heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell- 
Earthly  these  passions,  as  of  earth, — 
They  perish  where  they  drew  their  birth. 
But  Love  is  indestructible ! 
Its  holy  flame  fur  ever  bumeth — 
From  heaven  it  came — to  heaven  retumeth." . 

These  Unes  of  Southcy's  were  prefixed  to 
one  of  the  "  Songs  of  a  Guardian  Spirit,"  that 
breathe  of  the  holy  perfume  in  which  all  things 
SHE  wrote  were  steeped;  while  Mary  pon- 
dered o'er  the  page,  she  blessed  the  poet. 
Let  us,  too,  pause  to  bless  her  memory,  though 
she  is  gone  from  among  us,  to  be  no  more 
seen,  no  more  heard ! — Gone,  in  the  prime  of 
womanhood,  to  the  grave — the  cold,  damp, 
narrow  grave ! — gone  for  ever  from  a  world 
that  hardly  valued  her  as  she  deserved !  Her 
harp  hangs  upon  the  willows! — her  voice  is 
silent ! — ^lier  pen  is  dry !  No  longer  will  she 
touch  the  occurrences  of  life  with  a  **  golden 
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fingcT."  and  transmute  them  into  poetry.  Her 
mind  was  one  vast  imagination ;  her  heart, 
the  temple  of  tenderness.  She  was  of  all 
others  the  poet  of  the  affections ;  not  of  the 
gross  and  sensual  feelings  which  are  so  called, 
but  of  the  affections  that  are  breathed  by  the 
Creator  into  our  souls!  I  cannot  think  of 
her  life,  her  death,  without  heavy  and  settled 
grief.  Many  a  page  of  her  Lyrics  was  marked 
by  Mary's  tears;  and  well  it  was  that  her 
naturally  pure  taste  directed  her  to  such  a  holy 
fountain  of  enjoyment,  for  neither  her  mother 
nor  Miss  Maxwell  cared  what  she  read.  Lady 
Ellen,  indeed,  lent  her  books ;  but  Lady  Ellen 
delighted  more  in  high  and  lofty  romance,  or 
in  the  keen  encounter  of  men's  wits. 

While  Mary  was  reading,  she  received  a 
note  from  her  friend ;  it  was  as  follows : — . 

"  Perhaps,  dearest  Mary,  I  ought  not  to  write 
you — ^perhaps,  I  ought  not  again  to  visit  you. 
I  said  I  woidd  not,  after  your  strange  coldness 
tome  the  other  night;  but  this  morning  you 
were  almost  yourself  again.    Tell  me  why  you 
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were  so  cold?  or  tell  Harry,  when  you  see 
him  this  evening  (for  I  am  sure  he  will  see 
you),  and  come  to  me  to-morrow,  and  bring 
"  Uncle  Horace''  with  you;  and  let  me  know 
if  he  is  disengaged,  for  I  intend  to  lay  violent 
siege  to  his  heart.  Dear  Harry  tells  us  so 
much  of  his  excellence^  that  I  quite  love  him 
for  it." 

Mary  paused,  and  her  breath  came  thickly 
to  her  lips.     She  looked  on  the  note  to  con- 
tinue ;  but  there  was   nothing  more !    Mary 
thouglit  it  finished  abruptly  with — 
*'  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

*'  Ellen  Revis." 

She  turned  the  note  over  and  over,  twisted 
it,  tortured  the  poor  paper  into  a  double  knot 
— forgot  her  book  ! — suffered  Bright  to  rest 
his  shaggy  paws  upon  the  delicate  blue  silk 
which  Major  Blaney  had  declared  on  a  former 
occasion  was  a  dress  fit  for  an  angd,  and,  of 
course,  almost  worthy  of  Miss  Lorton ; — ^heeded 
nothing — saw  nothing,  until  roused  from  her 
reverie  (during  which  she  was  perfectly  an- 
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conscious  that  twilight  was  softening  the  bril- 
liancy of  day  into  a  scarcely  less  brilliant 
night),  by  a  well-known  voice.  She  saw  Uncle 
Horace  and  Harry  Mortimer  within  her 
sanctum. 

*'  I  almost  thought/*  said  her  uncle>  without 
noticing  an  agitation  which  even  the  twilight 
could  not  conceal,  "  that  you  would  have  been 
in  your  mother's  room ;  and  I  wanted  Harry 
to  see  the  Canova,  which  by  the  way  he  cannot 
do  without  lights." 

*'  Shall  I  ring  for  them  ?*'  said  Mary,  "  or 
may  I  trouble  you  to  show  it  ?" 

"  Which  do  you  mean,  Mary  ?"  inquired 
her  provoking  relative. 

Either,"  she  replied,  coldly. 
I  assure  you,  MissLorton,"  said  Mortimer, 
**  I  would  not  have  intruded  here,  had  not 
your  uncle  insisted  upon  it ;  he  told  me " 

"  Make  no  apology,  I  request  of  you,"  in- 
terrupted the  young  lady.  "  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  my  uncle's  friends,  and  my  old 
acquaintances." 

*'  How  delighted  that  poor  dog  is  to  see 
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you !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brown,  as,  after  a  long 
and  awkward  pause,  her  favourite  maid  en- 
tered, and  lit  the  tapers. 

"  Poor  Bright !  we  were  fellow  travellers," 
said  Harry,  patting  his  rough  coat. 

'*  Now  look  at  the  Magdalen! — is  it  not 
beautiful?  Who  would  ever  imagine  a  fo- 
reigner could  have  so  fine  an  idea  of  female 
beauty !''  said  Horace,  all  his  prejudice  roused 
at  the  idea  of  any  but  an  Englishman  accom- 
plishing aught  that  was  excellent. 

"  My  dear  uncle  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  you 
are  worse  than  ever!  Surely  all  our  rarest 
models  of  beauty,  our  choicest  specimens  of 
art,  come  from  abroad !"  , 

"  Models  of  beauty  ! — stuff!  Specimens  of 
art — granted.  Yes ;  our  best  specimens  of 
art  come  from  abroad — an  artful,  pick-pocket- 
ing set!  Art!  why  where  should  it  come 
from,  but  from  abroad !  I  really  am  ashamed 
of  you,  Mary,  to  admire  anything  un-English.** 

"  Then  why  do  you  admire  that  ?"  inquired. 
Mary. 

"  Oh !  it  is  very  beautiful — ^holy  and  bean- 
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tiful !     Fit  for  a  church,  ^  it  had  not  been 
carved  by  an  Italian  and  a  Catholic !'' 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mary,  "  so  small  a  cast 
can  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  original. 
Many,  and  particularly  Magdalene,  have  de- 
scribed to  me  its  surpassing  composure  and 
dignity." 

•*  Magdalene !  why  where  did  Magdalene 
see  it?"  inquired  Uncle  Horace,  who  would 
as  soon  have  sent  a  servant  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  moon,  as  one  inch  out  of 
England. 

"  Abroad !" 

"  So  you  have  been  abroad !"  said  Horace 
Brown ;  a  slight  idea  that  Magdalene  must  be 
unworthy  of  the  situation  she  held  crossing 
his  mind,  in  spite  of  his  good-nature. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Have  you  been  in  many  countries  ?'' 

*'  Not  many.  Sir." 

"  Where  V 

"  In  Italy ;  and  remained  a  little  time  at 
Naples,  at  Florence,  and  at  Rome." 

If  Magdalene  had  not  seemed  a  superior 
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in  a  strange  country — away  from  England — no 
name  upon  his  grave  either.*' 

**  It  wiU  have  a  name^  Sir,"  said  Magdalene, 
"  one  of  these  days." 

*•  Your  other  brother  V 

"  Is  in  England,  Sir." 

During  this  short  dialogue  Mary  had  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  Harry,  but  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  Uncle  Horace  heard  them  not ; 
they  were  evidently  not  disagreeable  to  her 
ear, — not  painful  at  all  events,  for  she  blushed 
deeply  while  he  spoke.  Harry  turned  round 
as  Uncle  Horace  was  wondering  how  a  ser- 
vant^ a  London  servant,  could  express  herself 
so  well,  and  afford  to  travel  with  her  brothers, 
and  said,  "  We  had  an  adventure,  yesterday, 
— an  adventure.  Sir,  so  much  after  your  own 
heart,  that  I  wished  you  had  shared  it." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Horace.  "  Pray  tell 
me  what  it  was." 

**  Lady  Ellen  and  I  had  been  wiling  away 
.the  morning  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  turned 
into  the  Colosseum.  We  passed  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  in  the  saloon,  until  her  atten- 
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tien  was  attracted  by  a  very  spirited  figure  in 
plaster — a  Brigand's  wife  clinging  to  a  rock, 
supposed  to  be  watching  her  husband's  descent 
into  the  glen  beneath.  She  bought  it,  and 
inquired  the  artist's  address. 

" '  He  lives  in  a  place/  replied  the  attend- 
ant, •  where  your  ladyship  would  hardly  go ; 
if  you  desire,  he  will,  of  course,  feel  much 
honoured  in  waiting  upon  you.'  But  Lady 
Ellen  would  go ;  so  she  procured  the  direc- 
tion ;  the  man  adding, — *  It  is  such  a  miserable 
hole,  that  your  ladyship  will  regret  your  visit.' 
"  '  Do  you  think,'  inquired  my  cousin,  *  that 
the  gentleman's  feelings  would  be  hurt  at 
being  discovered  in  such  lodgings  ?  because, 
if  so,  I  will  send  for  him.' 

"  The  man  laughed.  '  Oh,  dear,  no,  my 
Lady !  of  course,  he  will  be  too  much  honoured. 
He  is  not  a  gentleman,  exactly ;  a  youth — a 
mere  youtli.  Clever ;  but  I  fear  indolent,  he 
does  so  little.'  Lady  Ellen  said  that  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  a  great  deal,  if 
all  he  did  was  so  exquisite  in  quality.  The 
man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  we  drove  off." 
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"  What  was  the  artist's  name  ?*'  inquired 
Uncle  Horace. 

"  Philip  Marsden,"  replied  young  Mortimer. 

"  By  Vulcan,  I  am  glad  he  is  an  English- 
man !*'  was  Uncle  Horaces  characteristic  ob- 
servation. 

"  In  .  one  of  those  lone,  cold,  shivering 
houses,"  continued  Mortimer,  "  which  stretch 
out  into  what  once  was  a  meadow,  but  hav- 
ing been  half  built  upon,  looks  gloomy,  and 
drear,  and  grassless  even  now ;  spotted  with 
a  half-naked  child,  or  a  few  dirty,  starved 
geese,  mocking  rusticity,  and  claiming  alliance 
with  the  soil  and  misery  of  London  paupers ; 
— ^in  one,  or  rather  at  the  back  of  one  of  these 
cottages,  we  found  the  sculptor.  The  mistress 
of  the  place,  astonished  at  our  appearance, 
directed  us  with  much  civility  across  a  filthy 
yard,  at  the  bottom  of  which  appeared,  what 
I  suppose  was  intended  originally  for  a  car- 
penter's shed.  There  was  a  long,  low,  narrow 
window  close  to  the  door,  and,  before  Lady 
Ellen  knocked  for  entrance,  she  paused  to 
observe  the  artist  through  its  dim  panes.    As 
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he  stood  with  his  back  to  us^  it  was  impossible 
not  to  observe  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  wil- 
lowy figure.  A  tunic  of  grey  cloth  was  girded 
round  his  waist  by  a  black  leather  belt ;  and 
a  small  cap^  of  the  same  material,  sat  lightly 
upon  long  and  clustering  curls. 

"  I  hope/'  said  Uncle  Horace,  "  he  is  not 
a  puppy." 

"  Before  him,  on  an  elevated  table/'  con- 
tinued Mortimer,  "  was  a  figure  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  companion  to  the  one  Lady  Ellen 
had  purchased — a  Brigand  leaning  back,  and 
looking  upward,  waving  his  hand  in  the  air. 
It  was  partially  covered  with  wet  linen,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  head,  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  the  figure,  was  magnificent  At 
one  side  of  this  rude  table  stood  an  easel, 
around  which  were  different  portions  of  sculp- 
ture ;  and  he  had  managed,  with  a  couple  of 
sticks,  to  form  a  sort  of  reading-desk  to 
support  some  books.  Apparently,  the  youth 
had  been  fatigued  by  exertion,  and  was  seek- 
ing relaxation  in  change  of  employment,  fbr 
he  was  reading,  though  a  modelling  tool  re- 
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mained  in  his  hand.  'The  clay  floor  of  the 
shed  was  heaped  with  the  strange  mis-shapen 
creations  of  a  wild,  but  fertile  and  powerful 
imagination — a  skeleton  with  extended  arms 
supported  a  shroud-like  drapery^  in  one  corner^ 
and  in  the  other  a  straw  pallet  was  but  par- 
tially concealed  by  a  tattered  curtain." 

Mary  sighed. 

**  Go  on,"  said  Uncle  Horace. 

**  There  was  a  poverty  in  the  aspect  of  the 
sculptor's  dwelling  that  was  painful  to  look 
upon ;  but  it  was  the  poverty  of  circumstances, 
not  the  poverty  of  genius." 

*'  Right/'  interrupted  Uncle  Horace,  *'  they 
are,  indeed,  distinct." 

"  '  It  is  hardly  fair,'  whispered  Ellen  to  me, 
'  to  pry  into  such  a  scene.'  She  tapped  at  the 
door,  however,  and  before  he  opened  it  he 
threw  a  ragged  cloth  over  a  delft  plate,  upon 
which  rested  a  half-eaten  crust  of  bread,  and 
a  broken  vessel  of  water.  He  started  when 
he  opened  the  door,  but  Lady  Ellen  endea- 
voured to  remove  his  embarrassment  by  say- 
ing   how  much  she    admised  the  Brigand^s 
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wife — how  much  she  desired  a  companion  for 
it.  I  wish,  dear  Sir,  you  had  witnessed  the 
flush  of  an  ambition,  perhaps  gratified  for 
the  first  time,  suffuse  itself  over  the  youth's 
features.  I  never  saw  a  man  with  so  pale  a 
check,  so  white  a  brow  ;  if  it  liad  not  been  for 
the  bright  and  earnest  look  of  his  eagle  eye, 
you  might  have  imagined  liim  a  corpse.  There 
was  a  loftiness  in  his  address,  tempered  by 
modesty,  which  fascinated  us  both.  And  he 
showed  Lady  Ellen  some  models,  that  would 
do  no  disgrace  to  the  glorious  scul])tors  of 
Italy  and  Greece.  If  he  lives  he  will  be  a 
great  man  ;  but '* 

"  Curse  your  '  buts ;'  really,  Harry,  you 
provoke  me  sometimes!"  exclaimed  Uncle 
Horace.  "  IVhat  is  to  prevent  the  young 
man's  living?  tvliat  is  to  prevent  his  being  a 
great  man  ?  Is  not  his  merit  discovered ;  and 
when  once  a  man's  talent  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  England,  he  must  succeed  ! — by  Hea- 
ven, he  shall  succeed  /'' 

It  escaped  the  warm-hearted  man's  notice 
as  he  thundered  forth  this  declaration,  that 
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Magdalene  advanced,  as  thougli  she  would  have 
fallen  at  his  feet ;  but  controlled  the  emotion 
— ^whatevcr  it  might  have  been  that  prompted 
so  strange  a  movement — and  retired  to  the 
place  she  had  left. 

*'  He  looks  so  very  worn : — his  parents  are 
both  dead.  The  woman  of  the  house  said 
she  believed  ho  had  no  relation  in  the  world ; 
and  yet,  poor  fellow  !  he  is  so  energetic,  so  full 
of  fire.  It  is  quite  beautiful  to  hear  him  talk 
of  his  art; — you  would  imagine  he  had  the 
power  of  an  emperor,  and  could  call  persons 
and  actions  into  existence  for  its  glory.*' 

"  You  have  seen  him  again,  then  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes !  to-day :  and  Lady  Norley  is  to 
have  her  bust  done ;  and  Mary  should  have 
seen  how  delicately  her  friend  Lady  Ellen 
managed  to  bestow  upon  him  a  purse.  The 
net-work,  she  said,  as  a  souvenir  from  her- 
self, the  gold  to  purchase  the  marble,  that 
was  to  be  a  present  from  her  to  her  mother^ 
which  his  skill  would  prevail  on  her  to  accept.** 

"  God  bless  her  !"  said  Uncle  Horace. 
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And  Mary  was  not  at  all  displeased  that 
Harry  had  called  her  Mary ;  and  though  quite 
as  much  perplexed  as  ever,  Mary  laid  her 
head  on  her  pillow  that  night,  with  a  heart 
lightened  of  much  of  its  sorrow. 

I  wonder  what  the  few  words  were  that 
Harry  whispered  to  her  in  the  twilight  of  that 
sweet  room ! 
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But  grant,  the  virtaes  of  a  temp'rate  prime 
Blett  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  ag«  that  melts  with  unperceived  dec9j. 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers. 

Johnson. 

It  is  true  that  Mary  Lorton  had  more  than 
once  whispered  to  herself — '*  I  wonder  what 
brought  dear  Uncle  Horace  to  London  at  this 
particular  time!" — ^his  farewell  to  her  in  his 
garden  was  yet  green  in  her  remembrance ; — 
and  he  had  given  her  but  one  hint  that  there 
was  any  peculiar  motive  for  his  visit.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  that  as  to  London,  he  loved 
it  not ;  that  he  entertained  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  the  habits  it  engendered;  that  he  looked 
upon  her  mother  as  a  fool«  and  her  father  as 
little  better:  that  he  cherished  a  hope  of 
teeing  her  wedded  to  his  favourite  Harry  she 
(ully  understood;  and  she  also  saw  clearly  that 
bis  dislike  to  the  ''  silken  bands  *'  did  not  ex- 
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tend  to  hers  and  Mortimer  s  establishment  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  had,  at  one  time, 
manifested  a  certain  degree  of  interest  for 
Harry  Mortimer,  not  from  an  appreciation  of 
his  intrinsic  merit,  but  because  he  was  the 
nephew  of  a  Peer  !  They  would  occasionally 
introduce  him  (while  living  near  Liverpool) 
to  anybody  upon  whom  they  wished  to  make  an 
impression,  "  as  Lord  Norley's  nephew ;" — ^but 
when  they  ascertained  that  his  lordship  at  the 
period  to  which  I  allude  was  not  disposed  *'  to 
do  anything  for  the  young  man,"  their  good 
opinion  of  him  greatly  diminished.  ^  It  never 
entered  into  the  simple  comprehension  of  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  BroAvn  Lortoii  to  attribute  an  atom  of 
blame  to  any  member  of  the  aristocracy ;  and 
both,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
*'  the  young  man  must  have  something  wrong 
about  him."  About  the  same  time  a  coolness, 
though  from  far  different  causes,  grew  up 
between  Mary  and  Harry,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
Lorton  did  all  she  could  to  increase  it. 

Mary  knew  that  her  uncle  would  never  have 
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Bat  grant,  tlie  virtues  of  a  temp'rate  prime 
BleM  with  an  age  exempt  fitom  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay. 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  henevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers. 

Johnson. 

It  is  true  that  Mary  Lorton  had  more  than 
once  whispered  to  herself — '*  I  wonder  what 
brought  dear  Uncle  Horace  to  London  at  this 
particular  time!" — ^his  farewell  to  her  in  his 
garden  was  yet  green  in  her  remembrance ; — 
and  he  had  given  her  but  one  hint  that  there 
was  any  peculiar  motive  for  his  visit.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  that  as  to  London,  he  loved 
it  not ;  that  he  entertained  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  the  habits  it  engendered;  that  he  looked 
upon  her  mother  as  a  fool,  and  her  father  as 
little  better:  that  he  cherished  a  hope  of 
seeing  her  wedded  to  his  favourite  Harry  she 
fully  understood;  and  she  also  saw  clearly  that 
his  dislike  to  the  '*  silken  bands  "  did  not  ex- 
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bid ! '     So  I  saw  at  last  it  was  the  only  way 
to  have  peace.    But  now,  I  tell  you,  there's 
no  understanding  my  master.     Not  far  from 
our  house  there  are  a  few  huts  scattered  about, 
and  belonging  to  them — for  no  one  claimed  her 
in   particular — was  a  dog,  and  this  dog  was 
called  Chance.     Well,  if  a  piece  was  cut  out 
of  all  the  ugly  curs  in  Euro])e,  an  uglier  beast 
could  not  be  made  than  Chance :    she'd  the 
ears  of  a  fox  ;  the  nose  of  a  pig ;  the  tail — but 
no,  she  had  no  tail,  it  was  only  a  stump ;  the 
claws  of  a  cat ;  the  coat  of  a  badger ;  the  eyes 
of  a  ferret ;  the  teeth  of  a  tiger  ;  the  stomach 
of  a  greyhound;  and  a  tongue  as  bitter  and 
as  long  as  a  washerwoman's  !     Still,  a  few  of 
the  people  at  the  huts  liked  the  beast ;  it  was 
a  good  watch,  looked  after  the  geese  on  the 
common,  and  had  a  wonderful  instinct  towards 
the  children  belonging  to  those  who  threw  it 
a  bone.     I  don  t  know  how  it  was,  but  this 
nasty  brute  conceived  a  great  hatred  to  my 
master,  and  he  never  could  step  outside  his 
own  gate  that  the  creature  would  not  be  at  his 
heels  gnarling,  and  growling,  and  snapping ; 
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and  the  cursing  and  swearing  that  passed  be- 
tween that  dog  and  my  master  would  tear  the 
surplice  oflf  a  minister's  back, — it  went  beyond 
everything.  My  master  would  pelt  him  and 
kick  him  if  he  could ;  but  Chance  would  be 
off  like  an  arrow  before  he  could  touch  her. 
This  state  of  warfare  lasted  a  good  three 
months;  every  day  the  dog  swearing  at  my 
master,  and  my  master  at  the  dog. 

**  At  last  winter  came,  and  Chance  had  pups. 
Well,  the  snow  was  knee  deep,  but  master 
was  out,  looking  about  covering  some  of  Miss 
Mary*s  roses — and  what  should  he  see  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  but  this  nasty  dog 
scratching  and  howling. 

"  '  She'll  be  at  me,  now,*  said  the  mast(5r  to 
the  gardener. 

"  *  I  think  you  could  get  a  good  throw  at 
her,  sir,'  replied  the  gardener ;  *  for  the  boys 
have  drowned  her  pups,  and  buried  them  in 
that  mass  of  manure ;  and  I  think  the  heat 
has  brought  them  to  life  again,  for  I  hear  them 
squalling  through  the  heap.' 

"Well,  if  you  could  only  have  heard  the 
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froth  master  got  into  in  a  minute,  and  liow  lie 
cursed  our  gardener — ^lionest  man  ! — as  hard 
as  ever  he  cursed  Chance,  for  not  taking  the 
pups  out  of  the  heap ;  and  bounced  over  the 
hedge,  and  with  his  own  hands  pulled  out 
three  living  pups,  and  brouglit  them  and  the 
mother  into  the  kitchen,  and  got  hot  milk  for 
her ;  and  to  be  sure  dogs  are  queer  beasts, 
for  she  was  gentle  as  a  lamb  then.  So  he  kept 
them  till  lie  set  them  up,  mother  and  sons. 
— Well — and  I  thought  we  were  in  for  hav- 
ing the  beasts  always ;  but  when  she  grew  fat, 
and  out  of  her  trouble,  and  well  to  do,  master 
cooled,  and  sent  her  back  to  the  huts;  for 
that's  one  of  the  queer  ways  he  has, — to  take  to 
the  miserable,  and  the  sick,  and  the  poor,  and 
set  them  up,  and  then  leave  them  when  they 
are  happy,  and  well,  and  rich." 

This  love  for  the  needy,  and  carelessness 
towards  the  prosperous,  Mary  knew  would 
have  its  influence  with  regard  to  Harry.  More 
than  once  she  was  inclined  to  think  that  some 
danger  or  difficulty  threatened  her  parents; 
for  certainly  Uncle  Horace  sneered  at,  and 
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quarrelled  less  with  them  than  formerly  :  tliis^ 
though  it  made  her  more  positively  happy, 
brought  its  counteracting  anxiety, — for  Uncle 
Horace  ever  kept  his  sweetest  smiles  for  the 
unfortunate!  She  had  certainly  heard  of 
tradespeople  calling  more  than  once,  and  she 
also  knew  that  her  father  had  complained  of 
some  city  failure  where  some  of  his  money 
had  been  lodged^  affecting  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources for  a  time.  Still  she  felt  assured  in 
her  own  mind  that  something  more  was  neces- 
sary to  domicile  her  uncle  in  their  dwelling, 
from  whence  he  gave  no  token  of  departure ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  manifested  a  desire  to 
enter  into  society,  where  the  reputation  of  his. 
wealth,  and  his  near  connexion  with  the  beau- 
tiful heiress,  insured  him  at  least  a  civil  re- 
ception. In  fact,  his  new  habits  and  desires 
appeared  greatly  at  variance  with  his  old  ones ; 
and  altogether  he  puzzled  his  fair  niece  not  a 
little.  Miss  Maxwell,  too — Miss  Maxwells 
grave  face  had  grown  more  grave ;  instead  of 
the  honied  words  which  formerly  she  poured 
upon  Uncle  Horace  as  thickly  as  the  dew  pf 
VOL.  I.  o 
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Hermon,  she  now  appeared  restless  and  un- 
easy in  his  presence,  and  under  a  constraint 
painful  to  witness,  and  which  she  in  vain 
struggled  to  conceal.  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton^ 
ever  since  the  party  at  Lady  Norley's,  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  ner^'ous  irritability  ex- 
ceedingly foreign  to  her  nature.  Contrary 
to  her  usual  habit,  she  refused  to  see  her 
medical  attendant;  and  Mary  was  gro>ying 
really  miserable  at  the  progress  of  a  disease 
which  in  a  cheerful  and  animated  temperament 
she  thought  exceedingly  alarming.  Her  father 
appeared  the  only  one  who  had  not  absolutely 
changed:  for  Magdalene,  whom  Mary  had 
treated  more  as  a  humble  friend  than  a  mere 
servant,  had  learned  to  smile;  and  her  kind 
mistress  thought  she  perceived  a  slight^  yet 
healthy  colour  tinting  her  pale  cheek.  Mary 
was  one  of  those  blessed-and-blessing  beings 
who  always  find  leisure,  no  matter  what 
their  own  troubles  may  be^  to  think  of  the 
sorrows  of  others.  It  was  to  her  a  pleasure^ 
which  the  selfish  and  worldly-minded  can- 
not comprehend^  to  see  the  transient  smile 
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illumine  Magdalene's  placid  and  lovely  coun- 
tenance, though  her  own  heart  was  anything 
but  at  rest. 

K  Harry  really  did  retain  "  a  deep  and 
affectionate  remembrance  "  of  their  early  days, 
if  he  had  felt  what  he  murmured,  during  the 
fisw  moments  that  Uncle  Horace  addressed 
Magdalene,  in  the  twihght  that  evening  in  her 
own  "  dear  room,"  why  had  he  not  been  there 
since?  It  is  true  she  had  revised  to  go  to 
Lady  Ellen  the  next  day  according  to  her 
invitation,  but  then  Lady  Ellen  might  have 
come  to  her :  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
%e  had  been  left  for  nearly  two  whole  days  to 
henelf.  Her  mother  still  in  her  chamber^—* 
**  too  nervous,"  she  said^  to  permit  even  the 
daughter  she  so  dearly  loved  to  be  near  her, 
and  yet  constantly  occupied  with  Miss  Max- 
well : — ^more  than  once  Mary  had  paused  at  the 
door  and  heard  sobbings ! 

Her  fieither  she  never  saw  till  after  dinner, 

and  then  the  quantity  of  good  things  he  had 

been  eating  and  drinking  certainly  rendered 

,him  no  very  interesting  companion.  Uncle  Ho- 
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race  was  generally  either  out  or  closeted  with 
Peter  Pike,  who,  in  his  turn,  appeared  to  have 
taken  a  rambling  fit,  and  left  the  interesting 
Job  Harris,  the  clacking  Mrs.  Claggett,  and 
the  other  deities  of  the  lower  regions,  to  their 
employments,  speculations,  or  amusements. 
Everyone  had  grown  accustomed  to  Uncle 
Horace,  Peter  Pike,  and  Bright;  and  yet 
within  a  fortnight  everything  had  changed  in 
a  most  unaccountable  manner, — the  knocker 
was  delicately  muffled,  and  Mary's  thousand 
and  one  admirers  were  obliged  to  pass  along 
one  side  of  the  superb  square  and  up  another^ 
without  catching  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the 
lady  of  their  love.  Perhaps  the  most  start- 
ling event  of  that  altered  period  was  this. 
One  night, — Saturday  night,  too, — Mary  sat 
up  waiting  her  uncle's  return  until  past  eleven, 
and  still  he  came  not!  And  where,  most 
imaginative  reader,  do  you  suppose  he  was? 
Where,  in  your  opinion,  could  the  excellent 
proprietor  of  the  most  extensive  stores  in 
Liverpool  have  spent  the  intermediate  hours 
between  eight  and  twelve  ?    I  pray  you  exer- 
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rise  your  ingenuity.  The  month  was  June, 
— the  evening,  as  I  have  said,  Saturday. 
At  the  Opera!  the  sole  inhabitant  of  Mrs. 
Brown  Lorton's  well-situated  box !  Now 
what  think  you  of  that  ?  Poor  Uncle  Horace ! 
he  had  not  been  long  so  domiciled  when  the 
door  flew  open,  and  a  particularly  well-dressed 
lounger  entered,  staid  a  few  minutes,  and  dis- 
appeared. Another  succeeded,  stared  at  the 
worthy  trader,  and  vanished.  Presently  Mr. 
Brown's  voice  called,  as  at  an  English  theatre^ 
**  Box-keeper !  '* 

"  Sir,"  was  the  polite  reply,  accompanied  by 
a'  bow  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
ballet. 

"  I  thought  this  was  a  private  box !  " 

"  Most  undoubtedly,  sir." 

"  Then  why  do  you  suffer  every  lounger 
who  pleases  to  enter  it?  " 

"  Unquestionably  !  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  I  thought  you  were  a  member  of  Mrs. 
Brown  Lorton's  family." 

"  Well,  sir — so  I  am,  I  suppose ;  but  what 
of  that  ? 
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"  Why,  sir,  I  assure  you  no  one  has  entered 
except  two  gentlemen  who  have  the  regular 
entree ! " 

''  The  what,  sir  ?  " 

''  Entree,  sir." 

"  Speak  English,  if  you  please,  sir,"  growled 
Uncle  Horace. 

^^  Permission,  sir,  to  go  in  and  out  as  they 
please ;"  and  then  added,  seeing  how  unsatis- 
fied Uncle  Horace  looked,  ''  friends,  you  per- 
ceive, sir,  of  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton's." 

"  And  are  there  likely  to  be  many  more  such 
friends  here  to-night  ?*'  inquired  Horace,  draw- 
ing his  head  back  into  the  box  as  a  snail  draws 
in  its  horns. 

"  Keally  I  can't  say,  sir ;  there  are  four 
standing  together  who  will,  I  dare  say,  look 
in." 

"  Then,  by  George,  sir,  lock  up  the  box, 
and  swear  you've  lost  the  key,"  he  exclaimed; 
banging  to  the  door  in  a  manner  that  made 
the  carpeted  lobbies  echo  again,  and  left  the 
perplexed  box-keeper  in  open-mouthed  aston- 
ishment.    Having  thus  arranged  against  far- 
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ther  intmsion,  he  half  enveloped  himself  in 
the  silken  curtain^  and  commenced  peeping 
before  and  behind  the  identical  pillar  that  was 
a  source  of  so  much  annoyance  to  Miss  Max- 
welL  More  than  once  or  twice  did  he  congra- 
tulate himself  on  the  precaution  he  had  taken^ 
for  the  box  door  was  regularly  besieged  during 
the  evening.  What  he  thought  of  the  opera 
it  is  not  iu  my  power  to  communicate ;  it 
was  his  first,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  his 
last  visit.  I  crave  your  mercy,  FancUico  per 
Munea!  —  I  am  not  accountable  for  Uncle 
Horace's  taste,  or  his  deficiency  thereof;  I  only 
record  facts. 

When  he  returned  to  Belgrave  Square 
Mary  had  gone  to  bed ;  but  patient  Peter  was 
seated  in  Mr.  Brown's  dressing-room  at  the 
table,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands,  while 
he  indulged  in  a  refreshing  slumber.  He  was 
•D  sound  asleep  that  he  never  heard  his  master 
enter ;  and  Horace,  seeing  a  book  open  close 
to  his  elbow,  thought  he  would  take  note  of  the 
studies  of  his  serving-man.  Mi^di  did  he  hope 
it  might  be  the  "  Whole  Art  of  Service  ex- 
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cmplificd,  with  Sundry  Receipts  never  before 
published  !"  or  **  The  Farrier's  Assistant ;"  or 
even  "  The  KenneVs  Companion;'' — for  Peter's 
dress,  on  his  first  arrival  in  London,  was  a 
true  type  of  his  multitudinous  and  multifarious 
employments  in  Mr.  Brown's  establishment. 
But  no  !  the  unclosed  book  was  none  of  these. 
It  was  a  cheap  publication,  sometliing  after  the 
fashion  of  an  Annual,  yet  not  an  Annual ;  a 
sort  of  tail,  a  hanger-on,  to  those  elegant  and 
ephemeral  books,  the  last  ring  of  the  tail, 
bound  in  blue  calico,  and  lettered  with  silver ; 
and  the  leaf  was  turned  down  on  a  piece  of 
literary  illumination,  entitled,  "  How  to  make 
Love  !*'  and  was,  moreover,  illustrated  by  a  pic- 
torial effort  of  some  unhappy  artist's — a  young 
man  on  his  knees  to  a  young  lady,  with  one 
hand  pressed  upon  his  heart,  the  other  carry- 
ing the  fair  one's  hand  to  his  lips  ! 

This  would  have  been  too  much  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  Uncle  Horace,  if  his  mind  had  not 
been  preoccupied  with  more  important  matter 
than  the  subject  of  Peter  s  cogitations ;  as  it 
was,   he  shook  him  rudely  by  the  shoulder 
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and  told  him  in  good  round  terms  that  he 
was  by  many  degrees  a  greater  fool  than  he 
took  him  for — information  which  Master  Pike 
received  with  his  accustomed  resignation^  and 
prepared  to  mull  some  wine  over  the  night- 
lamp,  a  beverage  which  Uncle  Horace  always 
took  before  he  went  to  bed. 

"  Did  you  see  Aim,  sir  ?"  inquired  Peter  re- 
spectfully. 

"  I   did; — there,   you  always  give  me  too 
much  ginger.'* 

*'  I  will  take  care,  sir.    You  do  not  think, 
now,  sir,  I  was  mistaken  in  his  indentity  ?'* 

"  No,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied :  he  is  very 
much  altered,  but  still  singularly  handsome  !'* 

**  He  was,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  hand- 
somest man,  for  a  ybrriner,  I  ever  looked  at!" 

'*  The  whole  story  is  so  strange,  the  infor- 
mation you  obtained  so  extraordinary,'*'  ob- 
served Horace,  '*  that  I  cannot  even  now  make 
it  out.  I  certainly  thought,  at  first,  you  were 
mistaken ;  his  returning  at  all  to  England  was 
so  unaccountable !" 

"  Augh!"  said  Peter  (Peter  always  thus  pre 
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faced  "what  he  considered  a  clever  speech!) 
"  Wlierever  the  geese  are  the  fox  will  come  !*' 

"  I  wonder,  Peter,"  inquired  Uncle  Horace, 
"  what  he  has  been  doing  during  the  last  twenty 
— by  the  way,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  twenty 
years. " 

"  The  Devil  could  tell  if  he  would,"  quoth 
Peter,  stirring  in  the  sugar.  *'  And  it  must 
be  twenty  years  and  some  months^  or  more ; 
for  if  you  remember,  it  was  a  year  after  your 
brother  brought  home  his  wife — ^your  honour 
remembers  how  fond  he  used  to  be  before  then 
of  travelling  for  the  firm,  and  leaving  buggy 
and  all,  and  going  off  to  them  French  islands 
— Jersey,  or  some  such  name  they  call  them. 
Many  a  time  have  I  set  him  off  in  the  buggy, 
and  old  Harris,  Job  s  father,  with  him,  as  a 
sort  of  clerk  and  valet,  and  guard  like,  and 
his  samples  in  the  well  of  the  buggy !  I  am 
sure  you  haven't  forgot  the  day  old  Harris 
came  home,  and  young  master  drove  past  the 
store  an  hour  after  in  a  po-chay  and  four, 
with  such  white  favours  !*' 

**  The  fool !"  was  Uncle  Horace's  short  but 
emphatic  exclamation. 
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''  VfeVL,  sir^  if  you  call  to  mind  the  great 
ball  they  gave  in  the  great  room,  all  in  honour 
of  the  christening  of  the  son  that  died.  At 
that  ball^  for  the  first  time>  he  was  seen  in 
Liverpool ;  and  you  can  tell^  I  dare  say^  how 
glad  the  young  master  was  to  see  him^  and 
made  so  much  of  him,  and  'troduced  him  to 
every  one  as  his  wife's  cousin ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  very  evening  she  was  taken  in  a  siuoond, 
and  I  lighted  the  way  for  your  brother  to  carry 
her  up  stairs.  How  every  body  raved  about 
her  beauty !  Miss  Mary  will  never  be  as  hand- 
some as  her  mother." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  beauty  ?"  ex- 
claimed Uncle  Horace,  to  whom  the  comparison 
was  really  odious.  "  Mary  is  a  thousand  times 
more  lovely.     Peter,  you  re  a  blind  fool." 

"  As  your  honour  pleases/'  replied  Peter, 
handing  his  master  the  negus ;  adding, ''  May 
J[  ask  if  he  was  alone  ?** 

"  No/^  replied  Uncle  Horace ;  "  there  were 
many  to  whom  he  spoke  at  the  Opera,  one 
man,  a  Count  something,  whom  I  have  seen 
}iere ; — he  watched  the  box  I  was  in  very  nar- 


fir.st  tiling:  attnu'tc'(I  nu' to  liiin  at  the  CM 
in  Livcipoul,  was  his  voico,  which  1 
through  the  disguise^  as  I  may  say;  ai 
his  inquiries  after  your  brother  and  his 
and  then  when  I  dogged  him,  as  I  may 
the  risk  of  my  life,  and  overheard  i] 
versation  that  passed  between  him  a 
other  outlandisher  —  first  I  thougl: 
wanted  to  rob  the  house,  but  afterwar 
I  told  you,  sir — " 

'*  Ay,  Peter,  ay ;  of  course  I  was  obi 
be  near  dear  Mary." 

"  But  do  you  know,  sii .  since  then 
been  thinking,  that — put  that  and  th 
that,  together,  perhaps  it  is  not  Miss.** 

**  Never  mind,  Peter,  my  head  is 
fused,  so  tortured,  so  bewildered,  to-nig 
Vulcan !  I  wonder  how  the  women  can 
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"  The  great  forge  at  our  factory !"  said  Peter, 
helping  his  master  to  a  simile  while  he  put  on 
his  night-cap. 

"  Than  all  the  forges  in  and  out  of  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham  put  together/*  replied 
Uncle  Horace,  as  he  got  into  bed. 


lint  ah  I    ir.v  1  rr  '.^t  i>>  Ir.r.n.ia  sti'.l  : 

My  languid  vitalb'  I'oeble  rill, 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet  with  fortitude  resign*d, 
rU  thank  th'  inflicter  of  the  Mow  ; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

Ladt  Ellen  Bevis  had  been  emp 
morning  in  various  ways;  dressing, 
ing,  and  working,  as  ladies  do,  wl 
thing  to  do;  and  thinking,  as  lac 
often  think, — when  her  servant  ini 
that  her  lordly  father  required  he 
in  his  library.  Lord  Norley's  libra 
every  other  portion  of  his  house,  i 
and  uncomfortable.  Just  such  was 
ship's  own  character : — he  was  a  ver 
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man,  adding,  ''  I  wish  to  have  some  confident 
tial  conversation  with  you." 

Ellen  knew  of  old  that  all  Lord  Norley*8 
ctmversations  were  difficult  of  comprehension ; 
but  his  confidential  ones,  especially  so.  He 
lived  very  much  amongst  the  place-capt  ima- 
ginings of  political  fancy^  and  confused  others 
as  well  as  himself  by  a  certain  species  of 
declamation  which  he  called  talking;  at  the 
same  time^  however  bewildered  his  words 
might  be,  his  ideas  were  concentrated  in  him- 
self, that  self  hdng  composed  of  all  who  were 
so  nearly  connected  with  him  as  to  render 
their'actions  of  importance  in  his  speculations ; 
and  whom  he  endeavoured  to  hold  in  complete 
vassalage.  "  Sit  down  :  has  your  protege — 
your  newly  discovered  Canova,  Mr.  Philip 
Marsden,  been  here  to-day  ?"  * 

'*  Not  to-day,  papa.  I  wish  you  would  not 
inrist  on  his  '  taking  oif  my  head/  as  Mrs. 
Malietprop  says.  I  intended  he  should  ma- 
nage your  bust,  and  mammals  and  Harry 
Mortimer's;  but  really  to  condemn  an  artist 
to  perpetuate  deformity  is  a  hard  task/' 

•*How  absurdly  sensitive  you  are  on  that 
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point,  Ellen !"  replied  her  father.  "  You  mag- 
nify the  slight  defect  in  your  shoulder  in  a 
most  ridiculous  manner;  however,  be  it  as 
you  please,  it  would  appear  that  I  have  no 
influence  over  my  nearest  connexions.  My 
poor  boys,  indeed — but  they  are  gone  !" 

"  I  am  sure,  papa,  if  you  wish,  I  will  sit ; 
but " 

"  There  it  is  again  !'*  interrupted  his  Lord- 
ship ;  ''  and  it  is  just  the  same  with  your 
cousin — there  is  a  '  but'  to  everything." 

Lady  Ellen  saw  that  her  father  was  out  of 
temper;  and  with  the  natural  generosity  of 
a  noble  mind,  she  was  glad  he  had  chosen  to 
vent  his  spleen  upon  her,  and  not  upon  her 
mother  or  her  cousin.  She  remained  silent, 
waiting  the  growling  of  the  storm — for  Lord 
Norley*s  storms  seldom  accumulated  into  burst- 
ing ;  they  were  rather  a  continuation  of  petty 
squalls,  an  under  current  of  contrary  winds, 
running  first  one  way  and  then  the  other; 
fizzing  and  fussing,  rather  than  thundering. 
His  Lordship  was  too  prone  to  be  disturbed 
by  petty  annoyances,  to  be  ever  gpreatly 
angry ;  but  these  little  irritabilities  frittered 
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away,  and  orerthrew  some  plans  and  resolves 
which  might  have  rendered  him  really  useful 
in  his  generation.  Lord  Norley  continued 
twirling  a  paper-cutter  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  Lady  Ellen's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  brother's  picture.  She  was  glad  it  was 
not  hung  in  a  room  which  she  was  often  ob- 
liged to  enter,  and  she  wondered  how  her 
father  could  bear  it  there. 

''  Poor  Reginald  !**  exclaimed  his  Lordship, 
following  the  direction  of  her  looks,  and  an- 
swering ihem,  though  she  had  not  spoken  a 
word.  "  Poor  Reginald!  he  was  a  fine  fellow. 
I  had  no  trouble  with  him  ! " 

Lady  Ellen  remembered  how  often  he  had 
complained  of  "  Poor  Reginald !"  while  living 

"  Have  you  seen  Harry  since  breakfast  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Really  he  is  very  unmanageable,  very !  I 
cannot  account  for  it,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  — brought  up  as  he  has  been, 
without  associates  suitable  to  his  rank ;  and  by 
that  Mr.  Horace  Brown,  a  very  intelUgcnt, 
but  a  very  intractable  person.'* 

vou  I.  ^ 
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Lady  Ellen  thought  that  if  her  father 
wished  to  mould  Harry  Mortimer  to  his  will, 
it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  "  brought  him  up" 
from  the  time  he  was  first  left  destitute. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  him  this  morning 
upon  two  most  important  topics ;  first  of  all 
relative  to  his  settlement  in  life — he  is  nearly 
four-and-twenty :  secondly,  as  to  what  course 
of  politics  I  am  to  guarantee  in  a  particular 
quarter  if  I  secure  his  return." 

Lady  Ellen*s  heart  beat  with  a  quickness  she 
could  not  account  for  at  the  moment,  and  her 
breath  came  short  and  thick.  His  Lordship 
continued : — 

"  As  to  his  settlement  in  life — (it  is  really 
very  tiresome  of  Hacket  to  forget  day  after 
day  the  exact  depth  I  wish  the  blinds  drawn) 
— I  suppose  Lady  Norley  informed  you  what 
my  desire  was  on  that  subject:  stay,  before 
you  reply  to  me,  Ellen,  have  the  goodness  to 
remember  that  I  imagine  I  consulted  your 
feelings  in  that  arrangement;  your  zeal  for 
his  return  could  only  be  interpreted  in  one 
way." 
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*^  Father/'  interrupted  Lady  Ellen,  rising 
from  her  seat,  while  the  veins  in  her  proud 
and  snowy  forehead  swelled,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled, — "*  My  Lord,  I  cannot  permit  you  to 
put  any  snch  construction  upon  the  desire  I 
felt  and  expressed,  that  Henry  Mortimer,  my 
cousin-german,  your  Lordship's  sister  s  only 
son,  should  partake  of  the  affluence  and  rank 
which  (pardon  me,  my  dear  father,)  it  was  yonr 
duty  to  bestow  on  him.  While  my  brothers 
lived,  you  may  remember  that  I  urged  the 
same  point  —  (Lord  Norley  smiled) ;  and 
though  Harry's  waywardness  thwarted  your 
kindness  then,  you  thought  of  him  still,  and 
took  him  to  replace  the  children  you  had  lost. 
I  cannot — indeed,  my  Lord,  I  cannot — suffo* 
the  zeal  I  evinced  in  my  cou^n's  cause  to  bear 
any  other  than  a  sisterly  interpretation.'' 

*'  Your  disinterestedness  is  likely  to  be  put  to 
the  test,  Ellen,"  replied  his  Lordship,  gravely. 
*'  You  will  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  any 
other  regard  than  a  sisterly  one  to  the  inde- 
pendent  Mr.  Harry  McNrtimer.     He  told  me 

p2 
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this  morning,  that  much  as  he  admired,  re- 
spected, venerated  you,  for  aught  I  know, — he 
did  not  love  you  well  enough  to  make  you  his 
wife.  "  In  an  instant  Ellen  Revis  became 
white — white  as  marble;  every  trace  of  life 
vanished  from  her  cheek  and  lips.  Lord 
Norley  rushed  forward  to  support  her,  but  she 
grasped  the  chair  firom  which  she  had  risen, 
and  after  drawing  her  breath  once  or  twice 
with  exceeding  difficulty,  looked  up  into  her 
father *s  face.  "  Dear  Ellen,  do  not  let  me  see 
this  agitation.  I  feel  assured  of  your  pre- 
ference ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  when  he  comes 
to  consider  his  own  interests — the  property — 
the  advantages — the  seat  in  Parliament  — 
the " 

Lady  Ellen  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  when  her  father  recommenced  speak- 
ing; and  he  continued,  for  some  time,  enu- 
merating the  benefits  that  must  accrue,  by 
the  union  of  his  daughter  and  his  nephew ; 
advantages  which,  according  to  his  estimate, 
were  all  on  Mortimer's  side.  He  was  pro* 
cecding  to  state  the  improbability  of  any  man. 
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upon  cool  reflection,  shutting  his  eyes  to  such 
benefits,  when  Lady  Ellen,  having  quite  re- 
covered her  self-possession,  interrupted  him,— 

"  You  did  not  urge  these  subjects  on — on — 
my  cousin  T  she  inquired,  proudly. 

"  No,  Ellen,  he  would  not  give  me  time. 
I  spoke  of  your  union  as  a  settled  thing — 
a  consolidation  of  interests  domestic  and  poli- 
tical— reverted  to  the  course  I  wished  him  to 
adopt — the  tone  necessary  in  his  conversa- 
tions— not  with  you,  child  (you  need  not  look 
so  alarmed),  but  with  men  of  a  certain  party 
whom  he  would  meet  here ; — then  I  spoke  of 
you  again,  when  he  flew  out  with  a  quantity 
of  exploded  nonsense;  but  I  assure  you  he 
mentioned  you  with  the  utmost  respect; 
and " 

The  word  respect  grated  so  upon  the  heart 
of  Ellen  Revis,  that  she  did  not  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  her  father's  sentence,  but  clasped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God  for 
that ! — that  disgrace  is  spared  me,  to  be  forced 
upon  any  man  as  his  wife ;  but  worse  than  all, 
upon  such  a  man  as  Mortimer! — the  idea  is 
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worse  than  death !  Oh,  father,  father,  what  has 
your  child  done  that  you  should  so  deg^rade 
her?'' 

Lord  Norley  appeared  terrified  at  his 
daughter's  energy  —  it  was  so  powerful,  so 
real : — those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider 
human  passions  and  human  feelings  as  the 
mere  toys  of  life,  are  always  unprepared  for 
the  reality — the  truthfulness  of  nature. 

''  Surely,"  said  his  Lordship,  ''  I  cannot 
have  been  mistaken.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
do  not  love  him  ?" 

•'  Yes,  father  ;  I  do  love  Harry  Mortimer- 
love  him  as  a  brother;  but  look — fill  this 
great  room  with  diamonds,  and  say  that  I 
should  make  them  all  my  own  by  wedding 
him^  I  would  sooner  leave  your  house  a  penny- 
less  beggar'/' 

^'  But  are  you  not  aware^  EUen,  that  treat- 
ing him  as  my  son,  returning  him  for  our  own 
county  (though  thai,  if  he  sides  with  the  pre* 
sent  ministry,  will  be  but  a  trifling  expense), 
enabling  him  to  keep  up  his  rank  in  our 
sphere,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  must  be 
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I  tremendous  diminution  of  your  fortune,  and 
you  know ** 

"  Forgive  me,  father,  dearest  father,  for 
again  interrupting  you!  I  know  that  the 
phrase  goes  '  as  crooked  as  a  Lord,*  but  I  know 
of  none  that  says  as  crooked  as  a  Lady !  Do 
not  trouble  yourself  to  gild  me  as  a  matrimo- 
nial pill  for  some  greedy  knave,  or  half-witted 
fool  to  swallow  ; — Ellen  Revis  will  I  live,  Ellen 
Bevis  will  I  die !  Harry  Mortimer  can  bear 
your  wealth  and  new  sprung  honours  bravely, 
and  support  the  ancestral  dignity  of  my  dear 
mother — ay,  when  all  our  heads  arc  low.  I 
would  not  wed  him  for  a  crown  of  kingdoms ! 
Consolidate  your  political  interest  as  much  as 
you  can ;  but  do  not,  oh !  do  not  degrade  your 
only  living  child,  by  forcing  her  upon  her 
cousin.  I  honour  him  a  thousand  times  more 
fiv  his  great  honesty.'' 

Sie  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  father, 
who  was  sorely  perplexed,  and  who  really  loved 
his  daughter,  as  a  portion  of  himself,  as  much 
as  he  loved  anything — except  interest  or  am- 
bition.    How  long  this  scene  might  have  been 
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prolonged  I  cannot  tell,  had  not  his  Lordship 
been  compelled  to  meet  some  grandee  at  the 
Foreign  Office;  and  as  his  eye  wandered  for 
a  moment  from  the  exceeding  beauty  of  his 
daughter's  face,  to  the  timepiece  which  stood 
upon  his  chimney,  he  saw  that  his  hour  was 
come,  and  telling  Lady  Ellen  that  they  would 
talk  again  upon  this  subject,  he  kissed  her 
cheek,  with  more  affection  and  less  politeness 
than  usual,  and  entered  his  punctual  carriage, 
which  had  waited  exactly  two  minutes  and  five 
seconds  at  the  door. 

How  long  Lady  Ellen  sat  in  the  fauteuil 
where  Lord  Norley  placed  her,  I  know  not, 
nor  coidd  she  tell.  Every  feeling  of  her  pas- 
sionate temperament  had  been  called  into 
action  —  the  conviction  that  she  loved  her 
cousin — had  loved  him  long,  pressed  round  her 
heart  and  brain  as  with  a  burning  zone,  and 
the  certainty  that  he  loved  not  her — that  he 
had  rejected  her,  aroused  her  pride  and  her 
self-love,  to  uproot  the  cherished  blessing  of 
the  only  affection  her  proud  nature  had  ever 
bowed  to.    The  hours — ^for  they  were  hours 
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of  agony  which  she  spent  in  the  library — 
passed  by,  but  not  unrecorded  —  not  un- 
registered; and — let  me  do  her  noble  nature 
justice — ^not  unimproved. 

"  My  father  was  right,"  she  said  within  her 
thoughts,  "  I  did  love  him — love  him  from  the 
first ; — it  was  love,  not  generosity,  that  made 
me  urge  his  claims  upon  my  father's  heart. 
Oh!  the  praise  bestowed  upon  my  disinter- 
ested feelings !    how  bitterly  does  it  rise  in 
judgment  against  me !  I,  so  selfish — so  meanly 
selfish,  as  to  expect  such  sacrifice — the  sacri- 
fice of  merit  and  much  beauty,  to  my  de- 
formity!    How  blind  I  have  been!   talking 
and   railing   at  my   own   crookedness,    while 
weaving  nets    to  catch  his  love!      My  first 
feelings,  when  I  first  knew  him,  might  have 
been  pardoned ;  but  then  I  knew  not  Mary, 
and  now   that  poor  girVs  conduct  to  me  is 
made  plain.     Poor  child!  she  was  jealous — 
jealous  of  me ! — a  pretty  subject  for  a  fair  and 
lovely  woman's  jealousy.     Oh  that  Harry  had 
but  told  me  he  loved  her ! — ^But  men  will  not 
be  sincere  :   they  think  that  by  confessing  a 
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preference  for  one  woman  in  particular,  they 
insult  the  whole  sex !  And  Mary  too — how 
little  Mary  knew  me  !" 

Lady  Ellen,  when  once  hereyes  were  opened, 
had  courage  and  firmness  to  look  upon  the 
wreck  of  her  affections ;  not  as  Mary  Lorton 
would  have  done,  to  weep  and  mourn  thereat, 
but  to  remedy  and  repair : — ^this  was  one 
essential  difference  in  their  characters.  Mary 
doubted  her  own  strength — Ellen  knew  that 
hers  could  do  whatever  she  willed;  and  her 
own  sufferings  at  the  onset,  she  felt  assured 
would  but  render  her  triumph  —  the  great 
triumph  over  self — ^more  decided  at  the  end. 
A  little  incident  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
better  than  the  longest  chapter. 

Lady  Ellen  and  Mary  Lorton  each  desired 
a  rose  firom  off  a  beautifiU  tree  that  was  bent 
to  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  its  blossoms. 
Mary  fingered  the  stem  so  delicately,  fearing 
the  thorns,  that  her  hand  was  severely  wounded. 
Lady  Ellen  grasped  the  bough,  and  the  thorns 
were  so  crushed  by  the  pressure,  that  they  in- 
her  not    The  thorns  of  life,  most  intelli- 
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gent  reader,  may  be  conquered  after  the  same 


Once  convinced  in  her  own  powerful  and 
extensive  mind  of  what  was  rights  no  earthly 
consideration  could  make  Ellen  Revis  swerve 
therefrom ;  and  lucidly  for  herself  and  others, 
her  ideas  of  right  were  in  strict  conformity 
with  those  principles  of  religion,  of  honour, 
sikd  justice,  which  elevate  human  nature. 

liany  and  bitter  tears  she  had  given  to 
the  wreck  of  the  fairy  palace  which  her  heart 
and  imagination  had  erected  and  peopled; 
but  having  wailed  over  it^  in  the  solitude 
of  silence  of  her  own  heart,  her  succeeding 
fi»ling  was  how  to  confer  benefits  on  the 
living.  She  recalled  every  word,  look,  and 
action  Harry  Mortimer  had  addressed  to  her 
since  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  in  no  one  instance  could  she  blame  his 
oottdnct.  Nay,  she  recalled  his  very  looks, 
and  with  something  very  like  self-reproach  for 
having  been  so  "  lightly  won,"  she  pronounced 
him  blameless.  Nothing  tests  nobility  of  soul 
so  strongly  as  fi[nrwarding  a  rival's  claims  to 


'. 


'  V     «.*  A 


Harrys  aliVn'tions.  ^\■t,  iiiini^UM 
with  true  woman's  generosity,  it  • 
to  address  her  cousin  as  he  entered 
though  she  was  glad  that  it  was 
light  of  evening,  not  the  glaring  si 
ing,  that  was  streaming  through  tl 
and  that  the  chair  in  which  she  s] 
ciently  high-backed  to  screen  hei 
observation. 

"  Oh,  cousin,  is  it  you  ! "   she 
at  the  same  time  pressing  her  cla 
on  her  heart  to  still  its  beatings, 
not  attempt  to  run  away,  I  have  b 
here  for  hours,   reading — I    sup] 
waiting  your  arrival." 

Harry  stammered  out  someth 
being  sorry  she  had  waited;  and 
had  he  known  she  had  been  there 
have  come  into  the  library  "  lon^  ap 
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joa  do  not  indulge  in  a  habit  of  story-telling* 
If  yon  had  known  I  was  here,  you  would  hare 
gone  to  any  other  portion  of  the  dwelling 
rather  than  meet  me  tthday, — nor  do  I  wonder 
at  it  However,  come  and  sit  down, — ^no,  not 
there,  opposite  to  me,  but  here,  on  my  right 
hand, — that  will  do.  You  need  not  draw  back 
— good,  my  cousin — ^I  am  neither  going  to 
make  love  to  you,  nor  offer  '* — (and  here  she 
drew  herself  up,  and — ^but  that  she  was  so 
completely  shaded  from  the  light — Mortimer 
must  have  observed  the  pride  that  flashed 
from  her  eyes) — "  nor  offer  myself  as  your 
bride.  But  I  am  going  to  scold  you,  Harry 
Mortimer.  ftTuU  have  you  ever  seen  in  Ellen 
Bevis  to  prevent  your  considering  her  your 
friend  ?  Was  I  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with 
your  secret?  Was  not  my  sUlerly  regard  for 
you,  my  friendship  for  Mary  Lorton,  a  suffi* 
cient  g^uarantee  for  my  good  ofiBces?  ** 

^  Mary  Lorton — secret,"  murmured  Harry 
as  she  paused. 

•*  Ay,  my  brother-cousin  ! "   continued  the 
lady,  "  I  have  discovered  your  secret — ^your — 
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why  should  I  hesitate  about  the  word/*  she 
added ;  endeavomring  with  all  a  woman*s  tact 
to  cover  the  pain,  which  pronouncing  the  mystic 
name  gave  her — by  skilfully  turning  the  sub- 
ject of  her  hesitation  —  "  the  word  is  simple, 
though  you  feel  it  deeply — I  have  discovered 
your  love  for  Mary  Lorton ! " 

"  My  love  for  Mary  Lorton !"  he  repeated ; 
"  1  am  sure  no  word,  no  act  of  mine " 

"  The  very  thing  I  complain  of,"  she  inter- 
rupted ;  ''  I  know  you  never  treated  me  as  a 
friend." 

''  Upon  my  sacred  honour,  Ellen,  a  coolness 
has  existed  between  Mary  and  me  for  months. 
The  fact  was,  she  became  jealous,  silly  girl, 
of  your  letters  and  the  drawings ! — and  the 
letters,  though  I  confessed  they  came  from  a 
lady,  I  could  not  in  honour  show  her,  contain- 
ing as  they  did  family  affairs,  and  facts  re- 
lating solely  to  my  cousins  and  uncle." 

''  And  it  was  ill-judgment  not  to  show  them. 
Do  you  not  know  that  those  who  truly  love, 
though  they  may  have  two  hearts,  can  have 
but  one  soul !  The  mystery,  my  good  cousn^ 
to  her,  was  ill-judged ! " 
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'*  But  how.  Lady  Ellen,  how  came  you  to 
discover  this  ?" 

Lady  Ellen  Bevis  paused;  and  then  she 
told  the  truth.  It  is  a  question  with  me  whe- 
ther those  who  tell  the  truth  from  impulse, 
or  those  who  tell  the  truth  from  reason,  de- 
serve the  most  credit.  Impulse  is  nature-— 
reason !  dare  I  call  it  art  ?  Lady  Ellen  was 
not  artful,  and  yet  she  reasoned. 

*'  It  is  awkward,"  she  said,  ^'  and  yet  why 
I  know  not,  for  we  are  cousins — brother  and 
iUter  rather — near  akin  in  blood — and  in  all 
truth  and  friendship.  My  father  told  me  how 
highly  you  complimented  me  this  morning, 
by  thinking  me  too  good  to  bestow  upon  a 
man  who  had  no  heart  to  give  for  mine.  Now 
do  not  apologize ;  you  rejected  cousin  Ellen* 
and  must  positively  present  her  with  a  wreath 
of  silver  willow !  But,  notwithstanding  your 
desire  to  see  me  mated  with  a  man  of  heart, 
and  notwithstanding  this  ugly  lump  upon  my 
dumlder,  I  knew  human  nature  too  well  to 
suppose  you  would  refrise  to  swallow  the 
gilded  pill,  if  your  heart  had  not  been  occu- 
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pied  by  something  better  than  heartless  specu- 
lation !" 

"  Believe  me,  Ellen,  there  is  no  woman  upon 
earth " 


"  You  love  so  well  as  me,  except ! — No 
woman  on  earth  you  esteem  so  highly,  except  I 
— No  woman  you  would  so  desire  to  marry, 
€xcept! — I  know  it  all,  cousin." 

**  Lord  Norley  has  been  abrupt.  I  would 
not  wound " 

"  Harry  !"  said  Lady  Ellen,  assuming  for 
the  first,  and  indeed  it  was  the  last  time  in 
her  life,  a  proud  tone  to  her  cousin.  •'  You 
cannot  suppose  from  my  past  conduct  that  you 
were  ever  more  to  me  than  a  dear  relative, — 
consequently  my  father  was  not  too  abrupt. 
And  there  can  be  no  danger  of  my  feelings 
being  wounded ! " 

"  Indeed,  Ellen,  I  meant  not  that,*'  replied 
Harry,  without  noticing  her  manner.  "  If 
Mary,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  had  mani- 
fested the  least  remains  of  an  affection  which 
grew  with  my  growth;  but  the  vanities — the 
glare — the  lovers  she  has  had — the  extreme 
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volatility  and  ambition  of  her  mother — the 
heavy  toiling  after  distinction  of  her  father — 

the '' 

"  You    do    Mary    injustice ! "    interrupted 
Lady  Ellen,  firmly.    *'  And  as  I  have  been  the 
innocent  instrument  of  setting  you  all  wrong, 
I  will  be  the  direct  means  of  bringing  you  all 
right  again.      You  shall  see  what  talents  I 
possess  for  winding  off,  and  binding  on,  and 
winding  up.     I  should  have  been,  putting  all 
things  else  out  of  the  question,  a  most  ill- 
assorted  wife  for  you :  if  you  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, (which,  asking  your  pardon,  is  a  task 
fools  find    easy  now-a-days',)   the    extent  of 
your  service  to  the  State  will  be  to  make  a 
maiden  speech — a  speech  upon  the  currency 
question — one  upon  the  poor-laws — ditto  on 
the  duty  on  malt — a  few  cautious  observations 
on  tithes — write  occasional  letters  to  the  news- 
papers— and  then  accept  the  Chiltem  Hun- 
dreds !     For  me,  my  regret  is,  that  Talleyrand 
is  too  old  to  marry,  and  that  Mettemich  has, 
I  believe,  a  wife;   they  would  have  suited  me 
exactly ;  but  as  to  the  other  members  of  the 

VOL.  f.  Q 


raco  and  1  will  be  sxodniainina  ; 
Ihi\o  you  anv  idea  what  Brown  . 
pcrty  really  is  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  it  was ;  but  li^ 
have  been  living  lately,  I  really  > 
idea." 

"  Well,"  continued  Lady  Elle 
find  that  out,  becatuse  papa  must  I 
And — however,  the  dressing-hour 
God  bless  you,  Harry.     I  will  set 
work  for  the  happiness  of  you  and 
you  will  both  bless  Ellen  Revis  wh< 
her  grave ;  there,  one  kiss  upon  m 
do ! — ^it  must  not  be  more,  or  I  will 
She  flew  out  of  the  room. 

<*  She  is  an  admirable  creature,' 
Harry,  '*  and  what  excellent  spirit! 
I  never  saw  her  in  such  st>itm#« — ^ 
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mer  had  finished  his  encomium  upon  his 
cousin's  "  charming  spirits/*  Lady  Ellen  had 
ihro¥m  herself  upon  her  bed  in  an  agony  of 
irrepressible  anguish :  the  part  she  had  been 
playing  had  overpowered  her  strength,  and  so 
torturing  were  her  feelings,  that  she  would 
have  welcomed  death  during  that  and  many 
succeeding  hours.  Still  nothing  disturbed 
her  resolution  to  promote  the  happiness  of  her 
cousin. 

Men  sacrifice  others !    Women  themselves  1 


Q  2 


C  IIAPTKR  X 

Thus  does  false  ambition  rule 
Thus  pomp  delude,  and  folly  1 
To  keep  a  race  of  flickering  kn 


"  I  CERTAINLY,"  saidJobHani 
his  legs  to  the  uttermost  upon 
he  balanced  his  body  upon  am 
his  arm   gracefully  over  the  I 
in  the  housekeeper*s-room, — * 
one,  mean  to  cut  the  conned 
my  ambition  to  wait  on  my  eqt 
**  If  things  go  on  as  they  a 
served  Mrs.  Claggitt,  "  so  will 
live  with  people  of  a  lower  ord 
some   advantages  out  of  the 
Miss  Myrvin,  the  Duchess  of  L 

cut  vno  A^*-^ 
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and  company,  and  things  conducted,  as  a  body 
may  say,  Mr.  Harris,  upon  a  liberality  footing, 
why  things  and  people  could  be  put  up  with ; 
but  Mrs.  Lorton's  taken  to  her  room  and  the 
doldrums " 

"  And  that  Brummagem  brute,"  chimed  in 
Harris,  ''has  made  master  look  into  the  books ; 
and  I  know  wants  to  count  champagne, — as  if 
any  one  ever  could  tell  at  a  dinner  how  much 
champagne  is  drank.'' 

"  And  it  is  a  thing  that  flies  so — every 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Claggitt. 

''  To  be  sure  it  does.  Well,  Mrs.  Claggitt," 
replied  Harris,  "  it's  a  true  saying, — « if  you 
wrestle  with  sweeps  you  come  off  with  soot,' — 
it's  unknown  the  rust  I  have  gathered  in  this 
family ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  for  one,  I  mean 
to  cut  the  connexion." 

"  And  yet,"  observed  Mrs.  Claggitt,  mu- 
singly, "  '  Look  afore  you  leap,'  is  another 
wise  word.  Mister  Job,  you've  a  purty  bit 
of  wages." 

"  Wages,"  repeated  the  servant,  contemptu- 
ously,— ''  wages !    Mrs.  Claggitt,  you  women 


I, 


<lukv'    -to   call  ;i  (liu]io->«'s   cai 
iiKulo  up  my  mind;   guess  to 


Jl  gi** 


1* 


I 


*'  How    should    1    guess," 
housekeeper  ;    "  you  re  such  j 
flier." 

"  Why  I  mean  to  move  hei 
to  get  into  the  minister  line  !  '* 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  ( 
up  her   hands   and  eyes ;    ''  t 
church — live  with  a  parson !     V 
starvation    now  -  a  -  days.      And 
credit ! " 

"  Parson,  indeed !  *'    said  H 
oath  and  a  look  of  contempt, 
Claggitt  had  teen,  she  would  hi 
remember.      ''  No,  madam ;    t 
minister  of  stAfp    ♦^'*  tj— •— 
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the  wines — the  company — and  last,  the  snug- 
snug,  nice  little  situation  as  a  reward  for  my 
services.  Ah !  we  all  seek  to  better  ourselves ! 
— that's  my  ambition  1 " 

*•  Well,  Job  Harris,  who  would  have  thought 
of  that  but  yourself — certainly  you  fnive  a 
head — only  the  ministers  have  been  a  chang- 
ing so  much  about  lately !" 

"  Never  mind  that/*  replied  the  long- 
headed Job ;  *'  still  they  all  stay  in  long 
enough  to  (jive  placeM^ 

"  It*s  a  good  look-out,"  said  Mrs.  Claggitt, 
pulling  down  her  front,  which  during  the 
conversation  had  slipped  higher  off  her  fore- 
head than  she  deemed  becoming.  ''  I  wish  I 
had  such  another — they're  all  so  odd  to  deal 
with  here.  It  was  only  yesterday  a  gentleman 
at  tlie  corner  of  the  square,  mistaking  me,  I 
suppose,  for  that  set  up  girl,  Magdalene," — 
(Job  opened  his  eyes  at  the  idea!) — "gave 
me  a  letter  to  give  Miss  Mary,  and  the  silly 
child  threw  it  into  the  fire  before  my  face.  I 
am  sure,  though  Mrs.  Lorton  fancies  herself 


at  bottom — and  that  beast  Pikr  - 
**  Don't  mention  him,  1  beg,' 
Job,  affectedly ;  "  his  very  nam 
ill — upon  my  honour  it  does.  The 
shared  witli  me  the  contents  of  i 
master  gave  him  to  purchase  civ 
I  did  demean  myself  by  noticing  1: 

"  Well,  then.  Miss  Maxwell,  wl 
closeted  with  my  mistress,*^  said 
gitt,  without  heeding  his  allusion  t 
"  1  could  tqll  a  story  about  her.** 

"  Notliing  that  I  don't  know,"  si 

"  Ah !  she  was  closeted  with  tl 
ner  Hor— " 

"  Hush,  Mrs.  Clagg^tt — walls  ma^ 
I  know — and  I  know  also,  for  all  1 
tion  some  one  has  for  propriety  a 
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her  own  hands ;  and  the  first  word  she  spoke> 
and  she  white  and  trembUn^  as  a  marble  sta- 
tute^  was — '  My  husband  has  not  seen  it !'  *' 

"  You  donH  say  so,  Harris — ^you're  a  ro- 
mancing/* 

*'  Ton  my  honour !  *'  replied  the  man  of 
napkins,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
bending  his  head  gracefully.  "  'Pon  my 
honour,  Mrs.  Claggitt,  it  is  true ! " 

*'  Well,  after  that — but  it's  a  wicked  world  I 
— I  can  match  your  story,  though  you  won't 
beUcTC  it.  I  observed  that  same  H.  B.  call 
that  minx  Magdalene  into  his  dressing-room ; 
and  when  she  came  out  she  had  been  crying, 

■ 

and  held  a  purse  in  her  hand.  Beat  me  tfiat 
if  you  can!" 

"  1  don't  believe  it,"  said  Harris,  firmly, 
who,  to  Mrs.  Claggitt's  great  mortification, 
admired  Magdalene  much. 

"  Not  believe  it  when  /  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes,'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Claggitt. 

"  Old — elderly  ladies*  eyes  sometimes  see 
double,  or  put  on  their  spiteful  spectacles  when 
they  look  at  the  young  and  the  handsome.** 
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"  Old! — elderly!'*  screamed  the  housekeeper. 
"  Why,  you  ill-bred,  unmannerly  cub — you 
lick-plate.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — old, 
elderly !  I'll  let  your  mistress  know  your 
base  insinuvations — I'll " 

**  Don't  lose  your  temper,  pray,  Mrs.  Clag- 
gitt ;  I  hope  you  will  not — 1  never  do — it's  not 
my  ambition.'* 

*•  To  the  Dickons  with  your  ambition  !'*  said 
the  housekeeper;  *'  111  tell  my  mistress,  as 
sure  as  you've  a  head  on  your  ugly  should- 
ers ! 

**  Ugly  shoulders !"  retorted  Harris,  pulling 
up  his  neckcloth  to  give  himself  an  air  of  dig- 
nity. '*  But  tell  away,  madam;  I  con  tell  too 
— the  letter  to  Miss  Mary,  and  the  story  of 
Miss  Maxwell." 

"  You  said  you  knew  that  before,'*  inter- 
rupted Mrs,  Claggitt. 

«*  If  I  did.  I  did  not  tell  it.  I  had  a  respect 
for  the  old  gentleman*8  reputation." 

"  You  ought  to  have  some  for  your  own. 
Master  Job;  and  then  that  whey-faced  girl" 
(Mrs.  Claggitfs  complexion,  as  may  be  in* 
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ferred  from  this  observation,  had  a  "  roseate 
hue")  '*  wouldn't  so  often  come  peeping  down 
the  area." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Claggitt,  it*s  better  to  have  two 
girls  peeping  down  the  area,  than  two  hus- 
bands threatening  prosecutions  for  bigamy  !'* 

**  I  never  had  two  husbands,  and  I  scorn 
your  insinuations.  I  never  had  but  one,  and 
I  married  him  to  better  myself.  You're  a 
base  man.  Job  Harris."  And  the  voice  which 
had  commenced  fortissimo,  softened  to  the  soft- 
est piano,  and  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

Harris,  regardless  of  the  fair  one's  agitation, 
was  lounging  out  of  the  room,  when  a  footman 
entered  hastily — 

"  Well !"  he  exclaimed,  "  it's  a  queer  world ! 
Maxy  has  been  watching  and  stopping  in  the 
library  all  the  morning,  to  see  Mr.  Horace 
Brown — I  heard  her  ask  three  times  if  he  was 
come  in  !  Magdalene,  I  think,  has  been  after 
the  same  errand,  for  I  see  her  poking  her 
head  over  the  banisters  every  double  knock 
thai  eomed  to  the  door." 

"  Theie  !**  interrupted  Mrs.  Claggttt,  drjiag 
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her  eyes,  and  casting  a  triumphant  look  at 
Harris. 

The  man  continued  his  story :  "  At  last  Mr. 
Brown  came  in.  Magdalene  tripped  down, 
but  the  old  bachelor  had  already  been  seized 
upon  by  Miss  Maxwell,  and  she  had  hardly 
got  him  into  the  back  parlour — " 

*'  Scandalous  T'  exclaimed  the  housekeeper, 
in  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation. 

'* when  who  drives   up  to  the  door  but 

Lady  Ellen  Ke\ns.  And  what  do  you  think 
the  question  was, — not  how  is  Mrs.  Lorton,  or 
is  Miss  Lortou  at  home,  but  is  Mr.  Horace 
Brown  at  home.^  He  is,  my  Lady,  says  I, 
but  he  is  engaged,  I  believe,  and  Miss  Lor- 
ton*s  at  home.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Miss 
Lorton,  she  says,  getting  out ;  so  do  not  dis- 
turb her  yet ;  but  I  cannot  go  away  without 
seeing  Mr.  Horace  Brown,  and  will  wait  until 
he  is  disengaged.** 

''  What  will  the  world  come  to  !"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Claggitt.  putting  up  her  pocket  handker- 
chief, and  looking  quite  cheeriul  at  this  im- 
portation of  fresh  scandal.  «'  What  room  did 
you  show  her  into,  Thomas  ?*' 
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"  Tlie  second  drawing-room." 

"  Ah !  that  puts  me  in  mind  to  unpin  the 
curtains  in  the  third,"  said  the  housekeeper ; 
*'  no  time  like  the  present !"  and  away,  for- 
getting her  tears  in  her  curiosity,  posted  Mrs. 
Claggitt. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Do  any  thing  but  love  ;  or,  if  thou  lovest. 
And  art  a  womani  hide  thy  love  from  him 
Whom  thou  dost  worship :  never  let  him  know 
How  dear  he  is. 

L.  E.  Landon. 

Lady  Ellen  Rf,vis,  be  it  observed,  was  no- 
where famed  for  what  the  vulgar  call  "  humi- 
lity  ;*'  what  high-minded  person  ever  was  ? 
True  humility  is  a  quality  the  vulgar  never 
understand;  so  that  the  menials  at  Brown 
Lorton's  might  well  have  been  astonished  at 
her  ladyship's  offering  to  wait  until  Horace 
Brown  was  disengaged.  If  the  age  for  necro- 
mancy had  not  been  past«  the  worthy  mer- 
chant might  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
burned,  or,  at  the  very  least,  branded-  as  a 
wizard,  from  the  mere  fact  of  liis  having  three 
women  dancing  attendance  upon  him  at  the 
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nune  moment.  Ellen  Bevis  was  not  without 
tlie  prejudices  of  her  caste,  but  her  strong 
MMmd  sense  kept  them  in  wonderful  sub- 
jection ;  in  the  present  instance,  she  could 
not  have  been  more  anxious  to  meet  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  than  she  was  to  encounter 
the  Liverpool  merchant  A  brief  greeting 
passed  between  them  on  his  entrance,  though 
Horace  looked  disturbed  and  perplexed. 

"  I  fear  I  have  intruded  at  an  unseasonable 
hour/'  said  Lady  Ellen ;  ''  but  I  had  something 
of  much  moment  to  inquire  about,  and  I  know 
I  am  naturaUy  impatient.*' 

Horace  assmred  her  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  hear  whatever  she  was  pleased  to  say, 
though,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  felt  a  tete-a- 
UU  with  a  noble  lady  as  a  sort  of  unwarrant- 
able tax  on^Ius  good-nature  and  good  manners. 

"  I  believe,"  she  said,  with  less  agitation 
than  any  disbeliever  in  the  strength  of  woman*s 
resolve  would  deem  possible—*"  I  believe,  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  deeply  interested  I  have 
felt  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  cousin 
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Harry,  to  whom,  dear  Sir,  you  were  a  friend 
when — and  you  will  easily  believe  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  it — ^he  had  no  friend  but 
you!"  Horace  bowed;  it  was  not  the  first 
time  a  suspicion  had  crossed  his  shrewd  mind, 
that  Lady  Ellen  was  too  "  deeply  interested  " 
in  her  cousin. 

"  If,*'  she  continued,  '*  there  is  a  being  more 
truly  anxious  for  his  well-doing,  I  think  it  is 
yourself;  though  I  will  struggle  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  his  best,  if  I  have  not 
the  power  of  being  his  vert/  best  friend." 

"  Candid  enough,"  thought  Horace ;  but 
he  suffered  the  lady  to  explain  herself  as  best 
she  might,  for  he  offered  no  comment. 

'*  It  is  an  awkward  subject,"  quoth  Lady 
Ellen,  after  a  pause ;  "  but,  I  believe  he  was 
a  philosopher  who  said,  that  the  motive  con- 
secrates the  act.'' 

**  He  must  have  been  a  bad  one,  then/' 
observed  our  uncle  bluntly.  "  He  must  have 
been  a  bad  one,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
made  excuses  for  evil  deeds !" 
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Poor  Lady  Ellen  felt  much  confused;  but 
her  purpose  remaiiied  unshaken.  She  had 
heard  of  oil  being  poured  on  troubled  waters ; 
and,  moreover^  she  thought  she  would  pat  the 
lion  though  he  was  already  chafed. 

"  Still  I  fear  I  must  follow  the  philosopher's 
precept,  and  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  believe 
that  the  friend  of  Mary  Lorton,  and  Harry 
Mortimer,  comes  under  the  severe  sentence 
you  ha\'c  just  pronounced.'* 

Horace  bowed  again,  but  said  nothing.  He 
did  Ellen  injustice.  To  be  sure,  he  was  an 
old  bachelor,  and  that  unhappy  and  misguided 
race  can  have  few  opportunities  of  judging  of 
the  beautiful  lights  and  shadows  of  female 
character. 

"  I  think  it  very  likely  my  cousin  has  com- 
municated to  you,  that  my  father,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  forwarding  some  political  and  domestic 
views,  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
would,  by  the  intervention  of  a  particular 
ceremony,  transform  his  daughter  into  a  niece, 
— yet  keep  his  daughter, — and  his  nephew 
into  a  son,  and  yet  depart  not  from  his  nephew." 

VOL.  1.  R 
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"  Nor  suffer  his  nephew's  or  his  daughter's 
fortune  to  depart  from  him,"  growled  Horace, 
aloud,  thinking  to  himself,  "  a  pretty  modest 
maiden  truly:  how  she  deceived  my  poor 
Mary  ! — What  a  world  it  is  !*' 

"  There  are  two  obstacles  to  his  Lordship's 
arrangement,"  continued  Lady  Ellen,  after  a 
courage-giving  pause.  "  In  the  first  place,  no 
earthly  power  shall  ever  compel  me  to  be  the 
wife  of  Harry  Mortimer ;  and  in  the  second, 
no  earthly  inducement  would  ever  tempt  Harry 
Mortimer  to  be  my  husband." 

Horace  Brown  looked  earnestly  and  steadily 
in  Lady  Ellen's  face  ;  but  she  baffled  his  pene- 
tration. What  a  blessing  it  was  that  her 
mind  was  of  so  noble  a  quality  and  so  finely 
tempered,  for  she  was  an  admirable,  and 
might  have  been  a  dangerous,  actress. 

"  Well,  madam,  and  what  then  ?  "  said  the 
merchant,  advancing  his  seat  nearer  to  the 
Peer's  daughter :  "  what  then,  madam  ?  " 

*'  It  is  a  pity  to  disappoint  papa  of  a  wed- 
ding, which,  when  comme  ilfauf^  (Horace  was 
so  interested  that  he  forgot  to  frown  at  the 
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French),  "  gives  a  man  increased  consequence 
in  the  world  fashionable — the  world  political ; 
and,  where  it  does  exist — though.  Heaven  knows ! 
I  hardlv  know  where  that  is ! — in  the  world 

% 

domestic  !  Mr.  Brown/'  she  added,  abruptly, 
"  Mary  and  Harry  love  each  other — however 
they  may  have  quarrelled,  they  love  each  other 
still.  Will  you  unite  your  influence  with  mine 
to  make  them  happy  ?'* 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Uncle  Horace, 
who  pressed  it  within  both  palms,  and  in  spite 
of  herself  tears  rushed  from  her  eyes.  At 
that  instant  the  keen  perceptions  of  Horace 
Brown  detected  the  rustle  of  a  silk  gown  in 
the  third  drawing-room ; — the  next,  he  threw 
both  folding-doors  open,  and  there  was  Mrs. 
Claggitt,  of  course  busied  with  the  curtains. 

<<  Do  you  London  ladies  arrange  your  draw- 
ing-rooms in  the  evening  ?  We,  poor  country 
tcSk,  manage  to  do  so  in  the  morning/*  he  said 
to  her,  sternly. 

''  Oh,  dear.  Sir !  oh,  la.  Sir !  Sure,  this  is 
morning.  Sir !  '*   muttered  the    housekeeper, 

disconcerted. 

r2 
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"  I  should  call  it  nearly  eveniug,"  replied 
Horace ;  "  but  it  matters  not,  morning  or 
evening — tramp— away ! — down  stairs  ! — and, 
hark  ye,  good  woman,  when  I  want  you  to  be 
present  at  a  conversation,  I  will  send  for  you ! 
— Now  go  !" 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  picture  the  dismay 
— the  rage  of  Mrs.  Claggitt,  and  useless  to 
repeat  the  grumbling,  and  remonstrances, 
and — to  confess  the  truth — round  oaths  which 
burst  from  her  lips,  as  she  descended. 

Our  London  servants  are  certainly,  men  and 
women,  eight  out  of  ten,  sad  reprobates ;  but  it 
may  be  a  question  (Horace  Brown  asserts  it  is 
2l  fact,  not  a  question,)  if  the  example  of  what 
is  called  the  fashionable  world  (whose  shadows 
they  are)  does  not  make  them  so.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Mrs.  Claggitt*s  dismissal  gave  .L«ady 
Ellen  time  to  recover  herself,  and  having  once 
broached  the  object  of  her  \-isit,  she  felt  but 
little  difficulty  in  continuing. 

"  I  suspect  you  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  my  father's  peculiar  motives ;  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  a  very  praiseworthy  ambition,  and 
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ar  desire  to  consolidate  whatever  pecuniary 
resources  he  can  command,  to  further  that 
ambition.*' 

" I  think,  madam/'  interrupted  Horace,  "his 
Lordship^s  motives  do  not  merit  to  be  styled 
'peculiar.'  Ambition,  whether  it  be  called 
spurious  or  otherwise,  appears  to  me  the  moral 
cnrse  of  England.  Our  schools  are  'academies;' 
our  servants  seek  not  service,  but  '  situations ;' 
our  dancers  are  artists;  our  attorneys  (the 
rascals !)  are  grown  lawyers ;  our  mantua- 
makers  arefashionists;  our  miV^ners,  modistes  ; 
our  butchers,  purveyors;  each  village  must 
have  its  square,  and  every  farmer  would  be  a 
squire !  the  ignorant  might  imagine  that  to  be 
distinguished,  was  synonymous  to  being  re- 
spectable. I  am  a  plain  man,  madam — an 
English  merchant  —  nothing  more.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Lady  Ellen,  but  pray  do  not 
suffer  yourself  to  imagine  that  ambition  in  our 
days  is  a  peculiarity." 

"  At  all  events  my  father  is  ambitious. — He 
thinks  he  discovers  much  in  your  friend  that 
will  make  a  Statesman !" 
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'*  By  a  Statesman,  I  suppose/*  said  Horace, 
*'  he  means  one  who  will  uphold  State  and 
State-affairs,  according  to  his  Lordship's  sense 
of  right  and  wrong." 

"  I  am  no  politician/'  replied  Lady  £llen, 
"  at  least  I  do  not  wish  to  be  one  just  now ; 
and  I  only  desired  to  observe,  that  by  having 
not  threCy  but  one  fortune  to  provide,  he  cal- 
culated that  his  sinews  of  war  would  gain 
strength  by  the  union  he  proposed." 

"  His  Lordship  is  an  adept  in  addition, 
doubtless,''  observed  Horace,  sarcastically. 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  replied  Lady  Ellen,  "  you 
will  not  surely  blame  my  father  for  calculating 
contingencies.  I  have  always  understood  that 
forethought  was  the  spirit  of  trade/' 

"  Trade,  madam,  has  many  spirits : — ^justice, 
truth,  and  uprightness  are  the  corner  stones  of 
its  temple;  or,  rather  (I  am  not  sl^ilful  at 
similes),  they  are  the  crowns  of  its  glory.  An 
honest  British  trader  can  stand  unabashed 
before  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world ;  and, 
more  than  that,  he  can  hope  to  meet  his  God 
face  to  face  at  the  last  day !" 
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Lady  Ellen  liad  always  disliked  trade  and 
its  originators ;  but  the  honest  burst  of  Uncle 
Horace  compelled  her  to  confess,  that  /ar  his 
sake,  in  future,  she  would  honour  traders. 
How  rapidly  does  one  generous  heart  echo 
the  feelings  of  another ! 

"  At  all  events,  dear  Sir,"  continued  Lady 
Ellen,  "  my  object  in  seeking  you  was  simply 
this — ^Mary  and  my  cousin  love  each  other — 
I  could  reconcile  them  in  five  minutes.  The 
heart,  when  it  loves,  labours  to  find  excuses 
for  wha£  it  loves. — Of  course,  matters  are 
easily  arranged  between  them.  And,  if  I 
know  anything  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton, 
they  would  be,  in  their  own  set  phrase, '  but 
too  much  honoured  by  a  such  a  union '  now  ; 
though  Mary  has  had  lovers,  more  noble,  and 
as  rich,  nay,  far  richer  than  Harry  will  be  in 
his  own  right  Yet,  they  both  love  Mary,  and 
would  be  miserable  if  she,  dear  girl,  were  not 
happy — that  is  all  arranged;  but,  my  father, 
he  is  still  most  painfully  annoyed  at  his  plans 
being  firustrated — he  does  not  like  contradic- 
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tion.  My  mother  never  contradicts  him  by 
any  chance,  and  I  never  thwarted  him  but  on 
that  subject.  There  is  but  one  way  to  obviate 
all  difficulties  with  regard  to  Lord  Norley.  I 
have  endeavoured,  during  the  last  two  days, 
to  impress  upon  liim,  that,  as  I  am  so  firm  in 
refusing  that  Harry  should  be  nearer  to  me 
than  he  is,  it  is  but  just  I  should  pay  for  my 
obstinacy.  I  most  cheerfully  waive  all  claim 
to  the  property  (which  my  dear  brothers,  had 
they  lived,  would  have  possessed,)  in  favour 
of  my  cousin — I  will  never  receive  or  appro- 
priate a  single  penny  of  it  to  my  own  use ; 
the  sum  secured  to  me  by  my  mother^s  settle- 
ment is  more  than  enough  for  one  who,  when 
the  hey-day  of  youth  is  over,  with,  doubtless, 
an  increased  deformity  of  person,  and  a  heart, 
which  even  now  is  prematurely  old,  can  have 
but  few  inducements  to  mix  in  the  gay  world  !** 

"  Noble,  generous,"  murmured  Uncle  Ho- 
race. ''  But,  Lady  Ellen,  your  future  settle- 
ment in  life  !*' 

"  Now,    Mr.    Horace   Brown,"  interruptod 
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Lady  Ellen^  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  *'  don't  you 
think  I  am,  considering  all  things,  wonderfully 
Mettled  at  present  ?    Do  you  wish  me  better  ?  '* 

"  No,  by  Jupiter  !'*  replied  the  worthy  man. 
"  You  are  a  wonderful  woman — for  a  lord's 
daughter !" 

Lady  Ellen  smiled. 

''  My  father  is  pleased  at  my  concession, 
though  vexed  that  his  plan  has  been  frustrated ; 
but  now,  dear  Sir,  comes  another  point — Harry 
must,  of  course,  take  your  dear  Mary  as  his 
wife.     My  father's " 

"  Pride,"  put  in  Uncle  Horace. 

*•  That,''  replied  Lady  Ellen,  speaking 
slowly,  *^  could  be  overcome — by  a  valuable 
consideration.  Mary  has  the  reputation  of 
great  wealth;  but  my  father  mil  see  ever}' 
thing  in  black  and  white." 

"  The  only  way,"  observed  our  friend,  ''  to 
know  how  we  stand  with  the  world,  and  the 
world  with  us ! — a  very  excellent  plan." 

''  But,  I   cannot  help  thinking,  that  your 
-brother's  mode  of  life — his  being  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  expenditure  necessary  for 
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the  peculiar  sphere  into  which  he  has,  I  will 

say,  plunged — has '' 

"  Involved  himself,  madam.  You  are  right." 
•'  I  feared  as  much  ;  but  when  I  broach  the 
subject  to  my  father,  may  I  not  say  that  you 
will  consider  Mary  as  your  child  ?'* 

"  Ay,  madam,  that  you  may !"  exclaimed 
Uncle  Horace,  delighted  at  finding  a  friend, 
where  he  most  dreaded  opposition  to  his 
darling  project.  "  Listen  one  moment :  long, 
long  before  my  partnership  with  my  brother 
was  dissolved,  1  shared  my  own  profits  out 
in  different  speculations ;  if  I  lost,  which  was 
but  seldom,  I  tried  at  something  else: — ships 
—  merchandise  —  the  funds  —  in  Liverpool  — 
in  Bristol — Manchester — ay,  in  the  Mart  of 
London  (to  say  nothing  of  the  factories  of  Iron 
Birmingham).  My  name  would  even  then 
have  brought — some  few  notes  more  or  less — 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds!  Whatever 
I  have  touched  has  prospered — Gods  bleMS" 
ing  hiu  been  on  it  all!  Ventures  to  America, 
to  Russia^^ —  China  —  Turkey  —  Hindostan  — 
have  returned  freighted  to  the  very  decks  with 
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golden  cargoes;   still  I  spent  no  more  upon 
myself  than  I  had  ever  done ;    and  my  own 
townsmen  thought  old  Horace  Brown  throve 
but  slowly  in  comparison  to  those  who  made  a 
gilded  show.      Madam,  the  frank  may  trust 
each  other.     None,  save  myself,  till  now,  have 
known  of  what  1  really  do  possess.   I  loathe  the 
ostentation  that  sets  forth  its  deeds,  its  wealth, 
— or  charities ;  even  your  cousin  cannot  guess 
how  many  coffers  hold  my  gold.     My  brother 
— it  would  have  been  sheer  madness   to  let 
him  dream  of  this.     I  came  to  London,  having 
discovered  that  some  deep  sharpers  had,  as  I 
imagined,  from  the  information  I  received  (for 
I  heard  not  with  my  own  ears),  laid  a  plot 
to  entrap  my  Mary  into  matrimony.     I  have 
heard  of  many  sharpers  since — I  have  also 
seen  the  man  I  did  suspect,  but  cannot  yet 
find  out  what   'tis  he  really  aims  at.     Poor 
Mary !  did  your  father  see  with  my  eyes.  Lady 
Ellen,  he  would  think  her  far  above  the  price 
of  gold  or  power ;  but  tell  him  this :  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  my  brother's  wealth, 
I  wilL  on  Mary's  wedding-day,  if  she  wed  with 
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him  I  wish,  tell  down  in  solid  gold — deben- 
tures— stock — whatever  way  he  will — full  fifty 
thousand  pounds : — mil  that  suffice  ? — think 
you  that  that  will  satisfy  his  Lordship's  wishes  ? 
— convert  the  bright,  the  pure,  the  Aone^^  blood 
that  flows  in  her  young  veins,  into  the  thick, 
the  stagnant  pool  which  creeps  with  lagging 
indolence  through  the  patrician  arteries  of 
lords  and  ladies !  Will  fifty  thousand  pounds 
do  this  ?  And,  hark  ye,  who  will  have  the 
residue  ?  Who,  but  Mary  and  the  man  she 
loves  ?  How  1  have  prayed  to  God  that 
Mortimer  might  find  no  friend  but  me! — 
how  I  should  have  gloried  had  he  been  a 
blacksmith's  son.  I  loved  them  both  so  dearly 
in  their  childhood — I  prayed  so  for  their  union 
— and  their  increasing  coldness  jarred  upon 
my  spirits  like  the  dull  knocking  of  a  worn- 
out  hammer  upon  Corinthian  brass.  Forgave 
me,  Lady  Ellen,  I  judged  that  you  increased 
that  coldness — I  thought  that  you  were  proud 
and  selfish,  though  Harry  said,  and  Mary 
would  have  sworn,  you  were  an  angel !  And 
yet/*  he  continued,  rising,  and  pacing  up  and 
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down  the  room,  "  I  would  that  Harry  were  not 
in  your  sphere — my  little  violet  would  have 
blossomed  more  sweetly,  and  been  more  happy, 
in  her  native  dell. — They  will  both  forget  me 
in  their  own  happiness/* 

"  That  last,"  said  Lady  Ellen,  while  Horace, 
who  had  worked  himself  into  a  fit  of  genuine 
enthusiasm,  moved  restlessly  about  the  apart- 
ment,— "  that  last  is  the  only  selfish  sentence 
you  have  uttered." 

"  Lady,"  he  replied,  while  his  brow  clouded, 
"  I  am  growing  old — youth  casts  away  sor- 
rows, and  replaces  new  friends  with  those  still 
more  new  (for  the  friendship  of  the  young  is 
more  a  passion  than  a  principle) ;  but  when 
people  advance  in  life,  they  lose  the  power  of 
loving,  or  inspiring  love." 

**  Not  so.  Sir ;  tha  affections  that  were  at- 
tracted by  the  person,  transfer  themselves  to 
the  mind,  when  it  is  lovely." 

"  Lovely,"  repeated  Uncle  Horace,  with  a 
change  of  manner  so  abrupt,  that  it  made 
Lady  Ellen  smile. 

"  I  spoke  of  the  mind,"  she  again  repeated. 

'*  Mind !  I  never  knew  a  man  of  mmc/,  as  it 
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is  called,  worth  a  doit ! — that  is  the  only  thing 
which  reconciles  me  to  the  prospect  of  the  boy's 
getting  into  the  Peerage.  Poor  fellow ! — he 
had  too  much  mind  ever  to  make  a  rational 
shilling,  though  he  tried  hard  for  it  too.  Dear 
Mary  once  could  do  the  prettiest  sums  in 
practice  you  ever  saw ;  but  now ! — oh,  London ! 
London ! " 

Lady  Ellen  could  not  avoid  thinking  of  the 
strange  mixtures  out  of  which  Nature  moulded 
this  man.  She  could  trace  in  Horace  Brown 
the  fire  of  that  same  ambition  at  which  he 
sneered,  although  she  saw  how  di£ferently  it 
was  directed, — another  argument  in  favour  of 
a  little  theory  the  Lady  had  been  establishing 
in  her  own  mind,  that  our  passions,  when  pro- 
perly directed,  become  virtues ;  when  the  con- 
trary, they  degenerate  into  the  vices  which  are 
tacked  upon  the  back  of  ''  poor  human  na- 
ture !" 

"  After  all,'*  continued  Horace,  his  thoughts 
wandering  from  one  chain  to  another,  rather 
than  continuing  from  link  to  link,  —  ''after 
all,  why,  if  he  has  talent,  with  me  it  would 
have  been  a  curse  to  him,  but  now  it  may  bo 
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a  blessing  to  others  : — God  knows  it  is  a  rare 
commodity  amongst  them !  And,  dear  Mary  ! 
— tell  me  honestly,  Lady  Ellen,  what  do  your 
set  say  of  her?" 

*'  Honestly !"  she  repeated,  smiling,  and  you 
expect  that  from  a  Peer's  daughter.  "  Some, 
then,  say  it  is  a  pity  she  was  not  highly  bom ; 
others,  it  is  a  pity  she  was  not  highly  bred. 
The  men  all  call  her  lovely — ^the  women  deny 
her  claim  to  prettiness,  except  those  who  have 
sons  to  marry.  Some  are  sorry  she  has  a 
mother;  others  wonder  when  her  father  will 
die  of  apoplexy. — The  report  of  her  uncle's 
wealth  has  added  much  to  her  consequence." 

"  And  her  gentleness — her  virtues !"  chimed 
in  Horace  Brown. 

*'  Pshaw !  In  an  heiress  gentleness  would 
be  called  a  want  of  ton,  and  virtue  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course — it  is  never  tempted ! " 

**  And  is  my  Mary  to  live  amongst  such  a 
set  r*  exclaimed  Uncle  Horace,  doubting  in  his 
own  mind  whether  he  was  not  conniving  at  her 
misery  by  increasing  her  fortune. 

**  Make  yourself  easy.  Sir,  on  that  score. 
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Mary  and  my  cousin  m\\,  after  a  few  years, 
vegetate  to  your  heart's  content  upon  their  own 
estate : — my  father's  pains  will  be  thrown  away 
upon  Mortimer.  No,  no  ;  they  will  establish 
schools,  clothe  and  educate  dirty  children,  by 
which  means  the  race  of  knaves  and  bad  ser- 
vants will  be  perpetuated ;  feed  the  poor — a 
sure  way  to  encourage  idleness.  Harry  will 
iish  in  a  lalce,  and  Mary  will  read  poetry,  de- 
scriptive of  the  cruelty  of  fox-hunting,  the 
while,  on  a  bank  by  his  side,  looking  both  of 
them  fit  to  sit  for  a  family  portrait  of  domestic 
felicity,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  completed  by 
the  introduction  of  a  little  Master  Horace,  or, 
perhaps,  my  little  godchild — Miss  Ellen.  He 
will  be  a  county  magistrate :  for  two  or  three 
sessions  a  county  Member ;  and  sweet  Mary 
will  be  a  modernized  edition  of  Lady  Boun- 
tiful !  There,  in  such  a  sphere,''  added  Lady 
Ellen,  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  with  an  altered 
manner,  "  she  will  not  be  thought  a  parvenue 
— she  will  be  hailed  as  a  blessing !" 
"  But  your  father ! " 
Oh !  not  a  word  to  him  of  schools  or  things 
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of  the  sort!  he  will  find  out  his  mistake  in 
time ;  when,  like  most  Ministerial  mistakes,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  remedy  the  evils  they  have 
occasioned/*  exclaimed  Lady  Ellen,  rising. 
"  Mr.  Brown,  I  have  been  as  explicit  with  you 
as  you  have  been  with  me ;  think  not,  if  I 
have  spoken  lightly  upon  one  or  two  points  of 
lay  father's  character,  that  I  love  him  lightly. ; 
not  so.  A  lUtle  more  of  any  one  of  the  rcaUy 
noble  quaUties  he  possesses,  would  have  made 
him  an  illustrious  character.  As  it  is,  he  is 
my  father,  and  Harry's  uncle ! — for  both  our 
sakes,  you  will  forget  that  he  is  a  Peer,  and 
respect  him  as  a  man'* 

*'  I  hope,"  said  Horace,  recalling  portions 
of  the  conversation  which  had  touched  upon 
the  Peerage,  "  I  hope.  Lady  Ellen,  I  have 
said  nothing  wounding  or  ofiFensive  to  your 
feehngs. — I  would  not  for  the  world ! " 

"  My  dear  Sir,*'  she  interrupted,  "  whatever 
you  have  said,  of  this  I  am  convinced,  you 
would  not  wound  meybr  the  world — and  I  am 
not  wounded.  See  my  cousin — talk  with  Mary 
^I  will  speak  to  my  father." 

VOL.  I.  s 
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"  There  is  no  necessity,"  said  Unde  Horace, 
warily,  "  to  tell  him  of  the  extended  wealth  I 
have  told  you  I  possess.  I  could  give  Mary 
more  at  once — and  would — and  will — if  it  be 
necessar}-  ;  but — otherwise — it  is  a  pity  to  call 
in  such  sums  as  make  large  per  centage: — 
and,  Lady  Ellen,  the  fifty  thousand  pounds 
must  not  be  talked  of;  for  those  in  Liverpool 
— all  worthy  men  and  true — would  think  me 
mad  to  withdraw  such  monies  ;  and  at  such  a 
time,  when  seven  or  ten  per  cent,  could  be 
produced  by  its  employment." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Lady  Ellen,  wonder- 
ing at  the  new  page  in  his  character  which  had 
been  turned,  "  you  do  not  want  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  so  large  a  sum  to  spare ;  nor 
do  you  wish  to  be  thought  careless  of  the 
same.'* 

"  Exactly,  to  a  tittle,  lady ;  for,  mark  you, 
men's  thoughts  arc  either  gold  or  brass.  If 
the  world  thinks  well  of  your  concerns,  their 
thoughts  are  letters  of  rich  credit  upon  so- 
ciety;  if  not " 
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"  Brass  weighs  a  vessel  down !"  said  Lady 
Ellen,  smiling. 

She  bade  him  kindly  farewell ;-— and  Uncle 
Horace  handed  her  into  her  carriage  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  she  had  been  the  daughter 
of  the  greatest  merchant  in  England. 

"  It  is  such  a  pity/'  thought  Uncle  Horace, 
as  he  returned  to  the  house, ''  that  she  is  not  a 
man  of  business" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 

An  undUtinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherish'd  long. 

COLBRXDOE. 

**  Sing  it  again,  Mary — oh,  sing  it  to  me  once 
more — it  recalls  the  hours — whisper, —  nay, 
closer  still, — the  hours — ^before  you  became 
jealous  of  a  kind  cousin — and  I  believed  you 
loved  me  not." 

*'  For  shame,  Harry ! " 

'^  Nay,  sing  again." 

*'  Look  you — a  string  is  broken." 

*'  Well,  touch  the  chords." 

*'  There — ^hcar  how  it  jars  ! " 

"  Mark,  dearest  Mary,  —  one  little  un- 
iK)und  string  can  mar  the  music  of  the  whole ! 
So  it  is  with  love— one  jarring  thought  de- 
stroys its  harmony.    Let  us  remember  this."* 

"  Did   you    leam  that   conceit  of  Uncle 
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Horace  ?  *'    inquired  the  maiden^  as  she  re- 
strung  the  instrument. 

'*  No,  Mary.  Uncle  Horace  is  matter-of- 
fact  enough  for  marriage — but  not  much  trou- 
bled about  the  romance  of  love." 

"  OfLady  Ellen,  then?" 

"  No,  nor  of  Lady  Ellen — nor  of  Lord 
Norley." 

Mary  laughed.  "  I  wish,"  she  said,  "  dear 
Ellen  were  but  here — within  one  week  she 
brought  us  so  much  happiness — set  all  things 
in  such  delicious  tune — explained — arranged 
and  rectified — made  strangers  friends — the 
proud  humble — the  humble  proud — and  yet 
would  not  remain  near  us  to  share  the  bless* 
ings  of  her  own  creation." 

*'  She  has  promised  to  return  soon — ^for  town 
is  yet  full — and  Brighton  at  this  season  (for 
I  know  far  less  than  you  do  of  fashion,  Mary) 
— Brighton,  they  tell  me,  is  dulled  to  deep 
stupidity." 

"  She  looked  so  ill,"  said  Mary,  "  before  she 
went.'* 

*'  Her  mother  said  the  change  would  do  her 
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good.     You  must  love  Lady  Norley,  I  think, 
Mary — she  is  a  glorious  woman ! " 

»*  She  is,  indeed  ;  the  dignity  of  her  rank 
is  overshadowed  by  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  her  virtues." 

'*  I  feel  proud  of  I-^dy  Norley's  good  opi- 
nion," said  Mortimer.  ''  And  you,  Mary,  not- 
withstanding my  lordly  uncle's  disappointment, 
have  raised  me  in  his  esteem.  Ah  gold  \ 
gold!  it  is  a  wondrous  talisman — and  he 
values  me,  like  others,  for  its  sake.'' 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,''  replied  Mary, 
"  but  I  feel  a  sad  misgiving  as  to  my  fu- 
ture conduct.  I  have  never  been  at  ease  in 
this  grand  circle — Maxy  has  preached,  and 
my  dear  mother  talked  for  hours — ^but  yet  I 
trembled — it  was  in  vain  they  told  mc  of  the 
power  of  my  wealth — ^it  was  in  vain — ."  She 
paused  and  blushed :  and  Harry  at  first  en- 
joying her  confusion^  but  at  last  took  pity  and 
said, — *'  Go  on,  ^lary,  or  skip  them  if  you 
like.  You  were  going,  I  suppose,  to  say  it 
was  in  vain  you  had  so  many  lovers !  Was  it 
not  so?" 
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"  Ay/'  continued  Mary ;  "  and,  skipping 
the  lovers,  I  was  going  to  say  that,  with  re- 
spect to  wealth,  those  amongst  the  aristocracy 
who  really  despise  it  seem  so  much  the  best, 
the  most  to  be  respected ;  that  it  has  been  only 
iknr  esteem,  their  kind  looks,  I  longed  for.*^ 

''Bight,  Mary!  And  as  their  esteem  is 
not  to  be  purchased  by  wealth,  what,  think 
yon,  oofi  purchase  it  ? '" 

"  I  know  not ;  virtue  may — if  it  is  of  that  il- 
lostrioos  nature  which  shines  forth  even  to  the 
heavens !  Talent — but  then  before  they  hear  of 
it.  Uncle  Horace  says  it  must  be  distinguished ! 
They  seem  too  much  encircled  in  their  own 
glory  to  be  of  the  benefit  they  might  to  such  a 
commercial  people  as  the  English — at  least  so 
Unde  Horace  says."* 

'*  Well,  sweet  one,  you  will  be  really  of 
than,  I  suppose— (if  my  plebeian  education 
does  not  hold  me  bad^).  And  this  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  modest  merit  like  yours,  Mary — to 
ample — so  besotiful — ^yet  set  in  such  fine  gold 

— ^will  steal  upon  their  hearts,  where  pcetenden 
could  never  make  imprcMon.^ 
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"  Ay — they  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  am 
vastly  well  for  a  rich  trader's  daughter !  '* 

"  Mary — this  matter  takes  an  unworthy 
hold  upon  your  mind,"  said  Mortimer,  seri- 
ously— "  gain  courage,  my  own  love — remain 
yourself — keep  that  sweet  innocence  which 
won  my  heart — and  that  deep  purity  of  truth 
and  action  which  secured  it  to  you,  even  when 
you  cast  me  from  you.  What  is  there  of  real 
value  you  do  not  possess?  Beauty — and 
youth — and  talent — for  all  ])urposes  of  taste 
and  usefulness — and  what  all  great  ones 
covet — wealth — and  an  unspotted  reputation. 
What  would  you  more  ?  The  station,  sweet, 
which  now  you  tremble  at,  and  say  you  like 
not  ? — This  is  absurd." 

"  Not  so,"  she  replied.  "  I  do  but  fear, 
that  should  you  be  a  senator — a  man  (as 
surely  you  must  be)  to  command  attention  in 
the  world — I  shall  be  unable  to  keep  up  the 
dignity,  the  high  behaviour,  which  would  be 
your  due :  instead  of  leading,  I  should  tremble 
following — ^you  cannot  think  how  now  I  trem« 
ble  in  presence  of  high  rank." 
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"  Mary — this  must  not  be.  We  have  often, 
dearest,  in  the  wild  country  (do  you  remember 
the  bathing- lodge  in  Wales  ?)  looked  from  the 
brow  of  that  high  cliffy  which  toppled  o>r 
the  sea^  upon  the  midnight  skies.  Do  you 
remember  noting  how  the  moon^  bright 
heaven's  queen,  pursued  her  steady  way ;  the 
planets,  and  the  stars  of  greatest  magnitude, 
climbing  the  sky  in  unambitious,  yet  most 
glorious  order  ?  They  wander  not  from  their 
allotted  paths,  my  love — nor  do  the  small, 
small  stars,  those  feeble  specks  of  light  that 
seem  to  our  short  sight  smaller  than  dew- 
drops,  seek  to  shoot  athwart  the  heavens,  and 

mount !    If  they  did " 

''  Harry,  I  have  seen  a  shooting  star,"  in- 
terrupted Mary. 

**  A  falling  one,  you  mean ;  some  discon- 
tented sparkler  seeking  a  more  extended  orbit, 
forgetting  that  the  hand  of  God  arranged  the 
harmony  of  nature,  and  that,  small  as  it  was, 
its  presence  where  He  had  placed  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  universal  whole." 

**  Harry — I  will  not  be  a  falling  star.     I 
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know  that  you  learned  this  of  Uncle  Horace — 
his  voice  is  not  so  sweetly  tuned  as  yours,  but 
it  is  his  wisdom — I  would  that  I  were  wise — 
but  li\dng  evermore  beneath  your  shadow,  I 
shall,  like  the  clay  on  which  the  rose  dew 
dropped,  imbibe  your  fragrance." 

"  A  truce  to  poetry  and  compliment." 

"  But  why  to  poetry  ?  "  she  asked. 

''  Because,  dear  Mary,  when  we  are  married, 
our  life  shall  be  one  pastoral  poem." 

"  With  notes  in  prose — of  courts,  and  par- 
liaments, and  laws.  If  we  are  not  poetry  to 
each  other,  I  fear  we  shall  find  it  scarce.  My 
mother,  they  say,  w^as  once  romantic — ^yet  see 
how  she  is  changed." 

Mary  paused,  and  her  bright  eyes  filled 
with  tears. — That  a  deep-brooding  melancholy 
had  taken  possession  of  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton 
was  evident  to  her  family — ^the  eagerness  with 
which  she  had  sought  and  courted  fashionable 
society  had  sunk  into  an  unaccountable  apathy 
— ^Mif  s  Maxwell,  true  in  some  degree  to  the 
purse  Uncle  Horace  had  so  well  filled,  confided 
to  him  that  Mrs.  Lorton  received  letters  and 
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replied  to  them — ^that  she  received  them  with 
secrecy  and  agitation,  and  replied  to  them 
while  shedding  many  tears — ^that  she  (Miss 
Maxwell)  could  not  manage^  with  all  her  art, 
to  make  out  the  purport  of  this  correspond- 
ence, though  she  thought  she  knew  firom 
whence  the  letters  came — and  though  Uncle 
Horace  kept  his  opinion  to  himself,  certain  it 
was  that  Miss  Maxwell  fixed  upon  the  person 
whom  he  suspected  had  laid  a  train  to  obtain 
his  niece*s  hand. 

This  was  Uncle  Horace's  great  and  per- 
plexing mystery.  Keen  and  observant  to  a 
degree  seldom  attained  in  any  sphere  of 
life — ^his  acuteness  had  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  mercantile  transactions,  in  which  he 
engaged  with  an  almost  unparalleled  com^ 
bination  of  caution  and  vigour.  The  conver- 
sation Peter  Pike  had  overheard,  in  a  manner 
which  it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to 
recount,  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  be* 
lief  that  a  foreigner  of  considerable  talent, 
though  by  no  means  young  or  of  very  great 
personal    attraction,   meditated   repairing   a 
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shattered  fortune  by  renewing  the  acquaint- 
ance of  early  years  mth  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton 
and  gaining  the  hand  of  the  youthful  heiress. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  conclusion  he  drew  from 
what  Peter  reported.  This  was  the  great 
object  of  his  journey  to  London — though  it 
has  been  shown  he  had  another  of  lesser 
interest — ^but  his  conjectures  became  com- 
pletely at  fault  when  the  stranger  continued 
in  London  without  making  any  effort  to  be 
even  introduced  to  Miss  Lorton,  though  it 
was  evident  his  residence  in  the  mighty  city 
was  known  to  her  mother. 

The  breach  between  Mary  and  her  lover 
had  been  rapidly  healed  by  the  disinterested 
interference  of  Lady  Ellen  Revis ;  who,  when 
her  task  was  accomplished,  had  felt  that 
absence  and  repose  were  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  her  over-excited  and  generous 
mind  to  its  wonted  tranquillity ;  and  Uncle 
Horace  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his 
darling  project  on  the  eve  of  being  accom* 
plished.  He  had  even  begun  to  think  who  of 
the  few  he  regarded  was  in  the  most  trouble 


of  coone,  when  once  he  had  set  matten 
n^A  in  his  brother**  eslablishmeiit,  he  would 
lore  his  pioi^ces  to  their  happiness  for  a 
time,  and  wcA  vhom  he  eonld  next  serve. 
Tile  joong  sculptor,  FhHip  Marsden,  had  in- 
terested this  worthy,  hat  eccentric  man,  most 
deeply;  and  he  wtmld  have  been  perfectly 
ddigfated  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  old,  and  the 
porwrit  of  his  new,  happiness,  ^  if/*  as  Peter 
Fikeexpiessedit,  ^  things  had  been  all  square 
in  the  Square ;  bet  there  was  a  deal  to  settle 
ycC  befiore  all  the  mystifications  were  cleared 
np.*"     In  this  opinion  Peter  wascorrecL 

Uidy  EBen's  didnteiested  generosity  had 
coBipKied  her  lather's  objection,  and  Mr. 
Brown's  fiberal  and  unexpected  settlement 
mpotk  his  niece  had  made  the  Peer  caknlatc 
— ^  If  nien  is  content  with  twenty,  or, 
^»  fificcn  thousand  pounds,  and  Harry  marries 
m  girl  with  fifty  thousand — ^absolute  cash — the 
tuoSkf  pfoperty  is  at  once  increased  thirty  or 
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very     considerable    parliamentary  influence, 
thougli  he  does  not,  poor  man !  know  how  to 
use  it;  but  I  do,  and  that  is  all  the  better. 
It  joins  my  estates,  and  its  former  occupier 
gave  me  more  trouble  than  enough  in  former 
years.     He  is  out  of  the  way,  and  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  managing  Lorton ; — those  sort 
of  men,  anxious  to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  the 
nobility,  never  care  about  being  cat's-pawed, 
until  they  find  their  nails  burnt  oflf ;  and  then 
they  are  helpless !     Altogether,  if  the  bar  ple- 
beian be  well  gilt — it  is  no  great  disadvantage 
— Lorton  will  think  himself  honoured — I  wish 
I  apprehended  no  more  difiiculty  in  other  quar- 
ters.    My  nephew  has  got  a  strange  mingling 
of,  what  he  calls,  independent  feelings ;  how. 
Heaven  knows!  except  from  that  golden  trader i 
—can't  manage  Aim — ^have  tried  him  in  every 
way — ^no  ambition  in  my  way,  and  yet  proud 
as  Lucifer: — told  me  he  was  proud  of  being 
an  English  trader  ! — good  idea  that,  faith. — 
What  a  fool  Ellen  is! — I  could  have  swotd 
she  liked  her  cousin,  and  he  her! — ^fortunate 
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Hiss  Lorton  having  much  money,   for  she  is 
pretty,  and  men,  when  they  are  either  very 
young  or  very  old,  do  strange  things  for  what 
they  call  love — never  could  understand   that 
either. — If  I  could  but  have  foreseen  the  loss 
of  my  poor  boys,  would  have  brought  Harry 
up  differently. — I  think  his  wife,  that  is  to  be, 
will  stimulate  his  ambition — that  was  the  grand 
thing  in  Ellen.     Mrs.  Lorton,  a  poor,  pretty, 
weak,  vain,  gabbling  woman,  proud  of  her  re- 
putation  and  her  daughter — the   father   and 
mother  must  both  retire  to  the  country ;  unless, 
on  an   emergency,  I  was  to  get  Lorton  into 
Parliament — he  is  young  still — ^but  I  do  not 
think  thai  will  be  at  all  necessary ; — we  shall 
see,"  &x,  &c. 

Leaving  his  Lordship  with  his  determination 
to  *'  see,''  as  far  as  he  could,  we  will  listen  to 
Mary's  song,  which  ought  to  have  been  sung 
at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter;  the 
words,  be  it  observed,  derived  their  fascination 
firom  her  voice  and  expression^  rather  than 
from  any  merit  of  their  own. 
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Where  is  Love  found  ?    The  happy  and  true. 

Who  ii  nerer  weary,  or  dull,  or  lonely ; 
YITho  it  ever  the  tame,  yet  always  new ; 

Who  gladdens  the  heart,  but  the  pure  heart  only ; 
Who  smiles  away  sorrow,  and  drives  away  strife, 

Or,  if  the  world  frown,  is  at  hand  to  cheer  us  ; 
Who  smooths  both  the  up-hill  and  down-hill  of  life  ; 

And  in  age,  as  in  youth,  is  ever  near  us — 

Where  is  this  Lore  ? 


Shall  we  meet  him  in  Cities  ?    He  is  not  there, 

Where  Art  presides  with  her  thousand  lures; 
And  Pleasure  seeks,  hand  in  hand  with  Care, 

The  hearts  that  she  tempts,  but  never  secures ; 
Where  Mirth  never  gladdens,  btit  all  that*s  gay 

Is  the  banquet  of  Dead-sea  fruits  out  spread; 
Where  the  revel  by  night,  and  the  sleep  by  day, 

Bring  the  burning  pulse  and  the  aching  head- 
Love  it  not  there ! 


Where  is  Love  found  ?    Where  the  wild  flowers  giow. 

And  the  birdt  and  the  breeses  both  are  singing. 
And  heaven  and  earth  have  a  healthy  glow— 

A  blessing  that  each  unto  each  is  bringing; 
Where  the  fruit-trees  blossom,  and  fields  are  green. 

At  cither  tide  of  some  silent  river ; 
And  Nature — the  mother  of  Love — ^is  teen, 

The  gentle,  yet  bountiful,  beauty-giver — 

There  Lore  it  found ! 
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move.  Ignorant  of  the  extended  knowledge  as 
to  the  routine  of  ^Ae  world  that  society  requires, 
yet  ambitious  to  be  considered  its  ornament, 
Mrs.  Lorton  had  for  ever  bade  adieu  to  the 
eclat  and  happiness  which  she  derived  in  the 
country  from  being  the  reigning  queen  of  her 
own  circle,  where  her  taste  and  beauty  gave 
her  so  decided  a  superiority. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  remark  the  "  change' 
of  which  Mary  had  spoken  ;  her  once  careless 
and  joyous  features  were  crushed,  as  it  were, 
by  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  misery  ;  and 
instead  of  seriousness  being  an  efiFort,  gaiety 
had  become  one. 

Uncle  Horace,  that  morning,  had  brought 
Mary  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  summer  flowers — 
brought  them,  not  ordered  them;  and  Mary 
had  arranged  roses,  and  all,  in  a  deep  duna 
bowl,  where  they  had  sufficient  room  to  dis- 
play their  various  perfections.  Her  mother^ 
as  I  have  said,  entered  with  Miss  Maxwell 
while  she  was  singing,  and  sat  down  at  the 
table  where  the  flowers  stood.     She  bent  over 
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them,  and  Harry  observed  that  her  tears  fell 
fittt  upon  their  leaves. 

**  Beautifid !  charming  !  delightful !''  ex- 
claimed the  toady ;  "  really  your  voice  im- 
proves cTcry  hour — I  never  heard  anything 
like  it — ^it  is  quite  miraculous — Lady  Flasher- 
ton  herself  observed  it  to  me  the  last  time  she 
heard  you : — '  Maxwell,'  she  said, '  with  a  few 
hints  from  you,  that  girl  would  equal  Kitty 
Stephcms — quite  her  style.' — She  always  calls 
Miss  Stephens  Kitty — it  is  her  way — delightful 
woman  Lady  Flasherton. — Do  you  know  her, 
Mr.  Mortimer  ?'' 

•'  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  her  before,  I 

think,"   replied  Harry,  with  some  of  Uncle 

> 

Horace's  dryness. 

He  had  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against 
Miss  Maxwell  from  the  first  moment  he  saw 
her — of  course  his  acquaintance  with  her  was 
of  recent  date ; — ^happily  for  them  all,  they 
had  not  known  nor  needed  such  a  friend, 
until  they  entered  the  tattered  lists  of  fashion- 
able life.    Miss  Maxwell  was  certainly  a  "  most 

T  2. 
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civil-spoken  lady'*  to  every  body — ^what  she 
said  of  every  body  was  another  matter :  she 
held  it  as  a  principle  that  civility  cost  nothing, 
except,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  moral  penance,  which 
she  made  up  for  by  being  trebly  malicious 
when  the  object  of  civility  was  out  of  sight ; 
but  I  must  do  her  justice — she  could  be  polite 
to  Harry,, without  doing  any  violence  to  her 
feelings,  which,  like  most  maiden  ladies  of  a 
certain  age,  were  peculiarly  tender  towards 
young  and  handsome  men. 

While  Miss  Maxwell  complimented  Mary 
and  flattered  Harry,  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  ap- 
peared bent  upon  analyzing  the  perfume  and 
the  hues  of  the  beautiful  flowers ;  but  Morti- 
mer saw  she  was  still  weeping,  and  dexter- 
ously contrived  to  draw  Miss  Maxwell  to  the 
drawing-room,  requesting  her  to  sing  some  of 
Miss  Stephens^s  songs,  in  Miss  Stephens^s  style 
— an  effort  made  by  many,  as  well  as  Miss 
Maxwell,  and  with  as  little  success. 

Mary,  blessing  Harry  for  his  consideration^ 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  by  her  mothcr*8 
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side.  She  folded  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  as  she  drew  her  head  towards  her^  kissed 
off  the  tears  which  were  pouring  from  her 
eyes ;  as  she  looked  up  to  her  face^  she  shud- 
dered at  the  deep  calm  expression  of  settled 
sorrow  which  covered  her  features  as  with  a 
pall. 

**  Mother,  dearest  mother  !*'  she  exclaimed. 
*'  Oh,  tell  me — tell  me  what  it  is  that  has  so 
changed  you !  tell  me — oh,  do  tell  me  ! — it  is 
Mary-^ — your  own  Mary  that  asks  you.  Mo- 
ther !  am  I  not  worthy  to  be  your  friend  ?" 

Is  there  in  the  whole  world  one  who  com- 
prehends not  the  magic  of  that  word  "  mo- 
ther !  "  Its  sound  —  its  associations  —  its 
melody — its  powerful,  natural  music!  How 
it  steals  into  the  heart! — in  it  are  centred 
all  the  affections  of  our  youth ;  and  when  are 
they  so  well  worth  having  as  before  the  world 
has  taught  them  its  selfishness — its  coldness 
— the  practised  evil  of  its  false  wisdom  ?  It 
is  a  beautiful  word — mother!  It  seems  as 
though  the  sound  was  bom  of  Nature.  No 
child  under  the  influence  of  excitement  ex- 


watcncd  tnc  ciays  oi  cnudiiooa- 
thcT  tauiilit  ihc  (lavs  oi*  youtli — an 
counselled  the  days  of  maturec 
when  the  mother  blends  the  cl 
friend  and  a  companion  with  the 
demess  of — of  what  ? — a  mothe 
has  no  companion. 

Mrs.  Lorton  looked  mourn: 
daughter's  face,  and  wept  on :— 
if  the  fountain  of  her  tears  was 
overflowing: — her  features  wer 
except  that  her  lip  quivered;  an 
ere  she  made  any  reply  to  he 
appeal. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Mary — I  mi 
and  yet  why? — to  make  you  u 
thank  God !  as  unhappy  as  my£ 
can  never  be — your  heart  rejoic< 
filment  of  its  first  affection  —  ^ 
temDtation  to  rnn rpn-lmAnf -nrk  n- 
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had  said  too  much,  while  Mary  breathlessly 
awaited  her  words.     **  You  are  now,  Mary/' 
she  continued,  "  about  to  be  united  to  the 
object  of  your  love ;   and,  in  truth,  had  you 
told  me  that  you  loved  him,  even  before  Lord 
Norley  brought  him  forward  as  his  son,  I  do 
not  think  I  would  have  opposed  your  wishes." 
**  Nay, "    interrupted    Mary ;     "  but    you 
know,  ever   since  we  have  been  in  London, 
you  have  been  so  immersed  in  plans  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  pleasures  of  plans,  that  we  have 
bad   no  time  for  the  confidential  intercourse 
in  which  we  passed  so  many  happy  hours  in 
the  country." 

*'  But  in  the  country,  Mary — ^you  quarrelled 
with  Harry  in  the  country,  without  ever  con- 
sulting me  about  it — and  yet  it  appears  you 
loved  him  all  the  time :  never  trifle  with  your 
happiness,  my  child  And  now,  when  you  are 
married,  your  father  and  I  will  be  quite  over- 
looked— forgotten.  Would  I  could  be  cer* 
tain  that  all  would  be  forgotten— I  mean,  not 

known !" 

She  paused  abruptly  in  her  weak  and  wa- 
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vering  observations ;  and  Mary,  almost  trem- 
T)ling,  though  she  knew  not  why,  inquired — 
*'  What  forgotten  ? — what  known  ?" 
"  Known?"  repeated  her  mother,  following 
on  the  word  rather  than  replying  to  the 
question ;  "  all  things  are  known,  sooner  or 
later — -it  is  absurd  to  imagine  anything  con- 
cealed ;  remember,  Mary,  that  concealment  is 
impossible  r^you  were  very  wrong  in  conceal- 
ing your  attachment  for  Harry.** 

*'  Mamma,  I  never  attempted  to  conceal 
anything ;  you  know — you  must  surely  remem- 
ber— what  pains  you  took  to  make  me  forget 
him." 

*'  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Lorton,  "  perhaps  I 
did  then  ;  but  things  arc  changed.  Oh,  Mary, 
would  to  God  that  we  were  out  of  London !" 

Mary  involuntarily  started  with  astonish- 
ment ; — ^that  her  mother,  who  had  so  frequently 
declared  the  impossibility  of  living  anywhere 
but  in  London,  should  so  earnestly  desire  to 
be  out  of  it,  was  a  marvel  she  could  not  com- 
prehend : — there  was  no  mistaking  the  earnest- 
ness of  her  words.    She  continued,  after  a 
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short  pause,  in  the  same  tone,  for  Mary  was 
unable  to  interrupt  her  : — 

"  I  feel  such  a  depression — such  a  sinking 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  I  cannot  support 
the  crowds  and  fashion  as  I  used.  The  con- 
gratulations which  have  poured  upon  me,  on 
your  approaching  marriage,  seem  cold  and 
heartless.  The  car3s  of  inquiry  —  and  the 
calls: — ah,  Mary,  do  you  remember,  in  the 
country  how  affectionate  every  one  was,  and 
how  they  used  to  look  up  to  me,  and  considt 
my  taste  ? — and  the  fashions  I  used  to  invent 
— and  the  popularity  ball  I  gave  when  your 
father  was  created  an  alderman ! — to  be  sure, 
that  was  in  the  country — and  here,  nobody  is 
anybody ;  though  I  am  sure  the  sums  we 
have  spent ! — the  money  we  have  laid  out ! — 
and  so  little,  so  very  little  of  real  happiness 
for  it !  And  that  Lady  Flasherton — the  jewels 
I  have  given  Maxwell  for  that  woman — the 
presentation  cost  me — ^no  matter!  If  you 
had  only  seen  the  civil  sneer  with  which  she 
wished  me  joy  of  your  wedding  that  is  to  be ; 
and  when  I  talked  of  the  old  affection  between 
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you  and  Harry,  if  you  had  only  heard  her  talk 
of  his  changed  situation,  and  how  gratifying 
it  must  have  been  to  find  him  still  attached — 
and  attached  to  you — forgetting  how  my  poor 
girl  is  gilded  ! " 

'*  That,"  said  Mary,  warmly,  ''  never  operated 
upon  him." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  her  mother,  in  the 
same  low,  wailing  tone ;  "  and  yet,  Mary,  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  gold  operates  —  or  upon 
whom !" 

"  Well,  dearest  mother,  we  will  not  talk  of 
that.     Uncle  Horace,  you  know,  says " 

"  What  care  I  what  he  says!"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Lorton,  in  anger.  "  Uncle  Horace  meets 
me  everywhere — he  is  a  perpetual  spy !  Max- 
well— your  father — Harry — and  you  yourself, 
Mary — you,  yourself— think  nothing  right  but 
what  he  says — nothing  right  but  what  he  does. 
— ^You  love  your  Uncle  Horace  better  than 
you  do  me !  " 

To  this  petulant  and  unkind  observation 
Mary  replied  by  a  burst  of  tears ;  and  after 
much  soothing  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
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Lorton  returned  to  the  same  strain^  thougli 
Mary  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  her 
power  to  bring  her  back  to  the  subject  they 
had  started  from — the  real  cause  of  her  changed 
feelings  and  manners. 

Mary  saw  that  her  mother  was  playing  her 
off;  for  every  sentence  she  uttered  showed 
distinctly  what  a  heavy  pall  weighed  upon 
her  spirits,  and  that  the  ordinary  topics  upon 
which  she  murmured  were  only  the  results  of 
previous     misery,   tinting  everything  to    its 
own  sallow  hue.     She  continued  murmuring 
against  one,  against  the  other — complaining 
of  the  world's  pride — of  its  vanity  (she,  her- 
self, so  lately  amongst  the  vainest) — of  its 
emptiness— of  its  wickedness— of  the  manner 
in  which  her  husband,  once  so  domestic,  was 
estranged  from   her  society  by  the   dinner- 
giving  and   dinner-eating  people,    who  pre- 
tended to  patronize  the  dinner-maker,  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  feast ! — of  his  fast-coming 
parsimony,  until  her  daughter,  sick  at  heart, 
and  weary  of  such  themes,  would  have  re- 
joiced   at   escaping  therefrom,    but  for  the 
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overwhelming  desire  she  experienced  to  dive 
deeper  into  a  mystery  which  she  felt,  without 
knowing  why,  would  be  the  source  of  misery  to 
more  than  to  herself.  What  an  extraordinary 
mental  phenomenon  is  what  is  tenned  presen- 
timent !  how  perfectly  unaccountable  ! — how 
mysterious !  What  field  it  affords  for  specu- 
lation!—  that  hovering  of  the  doud  —  that 
gathering  of  the  tempest ;  when  flowers  are 
blossoming  around  us — when  music  is  ringing 
its  joyful  changes  in  our  ears — when  all  we 
have  hoped  for  seems  within  our  grasp,  still 
wc  feel  tlie  coming  sorrow — we  feel  that  the 
arrow  is  pointed,  though  we  know  not  where  it 
will  strike. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  meaner  minds  Ambition  works  alone ; 
But  with  such  art  puts  Virtue*^  aspect  on, 
That  not  more  like  in  feature  and  in  mien. 
The  god  and  mortal  in  the  comic  scene. 

YOUKO. 

Many  interviews  passed  between  Mary  and 
her  mother,  of  as  unsatisfactory  a  nature  as 
the  one  so  slightly  sketched  in  the  preceding 
pages ;  instead  of  forcing — absolutely  forcing 
herself  into  society,  as  she  had  done  at  the 
commencement  of  her  fashionable  career,  Mrs. 
Brown  Lorton  shrank  in  the  most  sensitive 
manner  from  observation.  If  the  necessary 
preparations  for  Mary^s  marriage  called  her 
forth,  she  flew  in  and  out  of  her  carriage  with  ' 
the  rapidity  of  lightning; — if  she  was  prevailed 
on  to  drive  in  the  Park,  she  invariably  drew 
down  the  blind,  and  folded  her  veil  over  her 
face,  although  the  season  was  at  its  close,  and 
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Lord  and  Lady  Norlcy's  connexions    over- 
looked, as  they  expressed  it,  **  for  that  season, 
and  for  certain  reasons,"  the  plebeian  connex- 
ion Lord  Norley's  nephew  was  about  to  make, 
by  *•  accepting  "  the  daughter  of  a  Liverpool 
merchant ;    although  those  of  the  high   and 
mighty,  who  had  never  called  before,   called 
now,  and  condescended  to  invite  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  Lorton,  not  only  to  their  public,  but 
to  their  more  recherche  entertainments.     Not- 
withstanding this  last  temptation — which  to 
those  ambitious  of  fashionable  distinction  it 
might   seem  impossible   to   witlistand — Mrs- 
Lorton  remained   at  home,   perfectly   aware 
it  was  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  those  very 
persons,  whom  so   short  a  time  before  she 
would  have  almost  died  to  obtain  the  least 
notice  from.     Horace  Brown  would  have  fan- 
cied that  she  was  recovering  her  senses — ^if 
he  could  have  been  brought  to  believe  she 
ever  possessed  any  of  those  enviable  gifts ; — 
but  her  bitterness  towards  him  remained  un- 
mitigated; nay,  it  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished;    and  Uncle  Horace  taxed  Miss 
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Maxwell  privately  with  playing  him  false^  and 
fomenting  disunion. 

Mr.  Brown  Lorton  was  neither  affected  by 
his  wife  8  change,  his  brother  s  quaintness,  nor 
his  daughter's  approaching  marriage ;  he  had 
plodded  in  his  counting-house,  without  en- 
tering into  any  of  those  shrewd,  but  dangerous 
speculations  which  had  made  his  brother  as 
superior  to  him  in  wealth  as  he  was  in  talent ; 
and  now,  perfectly  satisfied,  he  plodded  at  his 
dinners,  and  was  certainly  more  proud  of  his 
excellence  as  a  judge  of  the  gastronomic  art^ 
than  ever  he  had  been  of  any  other  source 
of  his  success.  Mary  must  have  remained  at 
home  from  one  or  two  *'  most  important"  pre- 
sentations, as  Lord  Norley  pronounced  them 
to  be,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lady  Norley's 
kindness,  who  chaperoned  her  very  graciously. 
Lady  Ellen,  too,  had  triumphed  over  herself, 
and  returned  to  town  in  time  for  the  last 
drawing-room.  Major  Blaney  had  retired 
from  the  list  of  Mary's  suitors  with  more  sorrow 
than  many  would  have  believed,  had  they 
been  told  that  the  gay  Major  regretted  the 
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loss  of  the  fair  maid^s  hand,  quite  as  much  as 
the  loss  of  her  fortune !  And  his  lounging 
companions,  awed  by  young  Mortimer^s  su- 
periorityt  had  given  up  wondering  and  ex- 
claiming at  his  "  success*'  and  popularity,  and 
confined  themselves  to  occasional  hits  at  his 
"  good  fortune." 

In  this  same  '*  good  fortune,'^  Harry  was  a 
religious  believer;  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  ''  golden  shower**  which  had  descended 
upon  him.  Young,  animated  by  a  high  and 
generous  spirit,  which  had  been  neither  curbed 
nor  broken,  he  gave  himself  freely  up  to  the 
intoxication  of  the  fleeting  hours,  overflowing 
as  they  were  vnth  happiness.  He  laughed  at 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  lifrs. 
Lorton^s  manners  and  habits  ;  he  had  observed 
her  capricious  and  variable  temper  for  too 
long  a  period  to  heed  much  her  present  hu- 
mours; and  he  by  turns  reasoned  with^  and 
by  turns  chid  his  beloved  Mary  for  giving  so 
much  anxiety  to  what  he  considered  merely  m 
change  of  temper,  that  would  pass  away  before 
the  colour  of  her  next  new  dress  was  decided 
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upon.  But  Mary  loved  her  motlicr  too  well 
to  be  thus  deceived;  and  the  bitter  feeling 
that  she  was  deemed  unworthy  of  her  parent's 
confidence,  mingled  itself  with  surmises  as  to 
the  cause,  mysterious  and  hidden  as  it  wa8> 
that  at  such  a  time  had  overcast  her  mother^s 
happiness. 

To  Lady  Ellen  Bevis  she  could  talk  freely ; 
but  Lady  Ellen  saw  too  little  of  Mrs.  Lorton 
to  judge  as  to  the  real  state  of  her  mind^  and 
knowing  Mary*s  gentle  and  affectionate  na- 
ture^ she  was  led  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Brown 
Lorton  absurdly  imagined  that  she  was  now 
of  suificicnt  consequence  to  play  la  premiere 
rdle  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  had  decided 
upon  adopting  that  of  la  belle  capricieuse. 
Thus  poor  Mary  met  with  but  little  sympathy, 
and  she  was  perfectly  aware  that  numberless 
persons  designated  her  mother  as  arrogant 
and  affected,  while  she  felt  assured  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  some  deep  and  secret  an- 
guish. This  knowledge  embittered  all  her 
enjoyments^  and  cast  a  sadness  over  her  coun- 
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tenancc  which  licr  lover  and  her  uncle  both 
lamented. 

Lady  Ellen  had  made  a  glorious  effort  to . 
uproot  the  cherished  affection ;  which,  if  suc- 
ccssful>  is  the  charm^  if  blighted,  becomes  the 
banc,  of  woman's  life.  Every  virtuous,  every 
noble  feeling  assisted  her  resolve,  and  she 
imagined  she  had  triumphed ;  but  an  affection 
is  rarely,  indeed,  destroyed  in  woman's  heart ; 
it  may  be  supplanted,  but  unless  another  take 
its  place,  the  memory  of  the  first  is  unknow- 
ingly cherished — ay,  cherished,  while  a  spark 
of  life  remains  in  the  fevered,  affectionate 
bosom.  I  do  not  say  that  a  woman  loves  but 
once,  but  I  do  affirm  that  love  is  necessary  to 
her  existence;  and  blessed  be  the  Wisdom 
that  made  it  so  ! 

There  was  no  sacrifice  Ladv  Ellen  would 
not  make  for  those  she  loved : — ^her  love  was 
heroism — her  heroism  the  spirit  of  love  ;  and 
with  all  that,  she  was  p];oud  of  her  sacrifice^ 
perhaps  too  proud;  for  when  she  looked  round 
Math  her  quick  and  intelligent  eye  upon  tho 
cold  and  selfish  world,  and  contrasted  it  with 
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her  own  upright  purposes,  she  thanked  God 
*'  that  she  was  not  such  as  others  were."  Lady 
Ellen  Eevis  was  the  most  busied  of  all  for 
the  approaching  nuptials;  the  preparations 
afforded  her  employment,  and  she  laboured  to 
convince  herself  that  her  doing  so,  was  a  proof 
that  her  heart  rested  where  it  ought — within 
her  own  bosom. 

"Ellen,"  said  her  father,  ono  morning,  *' you 
are  quite  as  anxious  that  everything  should  be 
as  it  ought  for  your  cousin's  bridal,  as  if  you, 
not  Miss  Lorton,  were  to  be  the  bride." 

''  My  Lord !  "  she  exclaimed,  not  knowing 
what  slie  said. 

''  You  are  quite  as  anxious  that  everything 
shoidd  be  as  it  ought  for  your  cousin's  bridal, 
as  if  you,  not  Miss  Lorton,  were  to  be  the 
bride,"  repeated  the  Peer. 

*'  Oh,  yes.  Sir — quite,"  replied  Lady  Ellen 
bending  over  her  coffee,  to  hide  her  changing 
colour. 

"  The  sugar,  my  dear.  Bless  me,  child> 
how  your  hand  trembles — are  you  ill,  Ellen  ? 
Beally  the  last  month  of  the  season,  and  the 
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last  month  of  the  session,  destroy  the  consti- 
tutions of  both  men  and  women." 

"  It  does,  indeed.  Sir." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  Harry  will  relieve  me  of 
a  portion  of  the  weight  of  public  business 
which  is  bowing  me  down  to  the  grave!  I 
wish  you  would  speak  to  him  about  it,  Ellen. 
I  much  desire  this  wedding  to  be  over  ;  I  am 
sure  when  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  your 
mother,  I  never  neglected  my  parliamentary 
duties." 

"  But  Harry  is  not  yet  in  Parliament,"  ex- 
postulated the  generous  Lady  Ellen. 

''  The  reason,  of  all  others,  that  be  ought  to 
go  down  to  the  House  every  night." 

"  Which  House  does  your  Lordship  mean  ?  " 
inquired  his  daughter, — perhaps  with  a  desire 
to  draw  her  father  from  domestic  topics. 

"  I  am  really  astonished  that  you.  Lady 
Ellen  Bevis,  should  ask  such  a  question ! " 
replied  his  Lordship.  "  Whatever  is  to  be 
leai'nt  of  grace  of  manner,  or  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, cannot  be  acquired,  I  imagine,  in  tlic 
I/>wer  House;  where,  if  Mortimer  docs  as  I 
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desire^  liis  stay  will  only  be  a  step  to  some- 
thing better.  I  cannot  avoid  repeating,  Lady 
Ellen,  that  I  am  astonished  at  my  daughter's 
not  knowing  at  once  to  which  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  I  referred.  If  I  do  not  mistake, 
you  have  visited  both :  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  inform  me  what  you  heard  or  saw  in 
the  House — the  reformed  House  of  Commons, 
that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  I  could  think 
it  a  fit  school  for  the  study  of  any  one  gentle- 
.  manly  quality." 

"  Dear  father/'  said  Lady  Ellen,  glad  that 
her  purpose  was  effected,  and  yet  anxious  to 
soften  his  asperity ;  "  there  are  still,  thank 
God,  some  gentlemen  left  in  the  Lower 
House." 

"  Undoubtedly,  Lady  Ellen,  so  there  are ; 
but  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  who  you 
heard ; — ^jou  went  with  your  mother,  I  ima- 
gine." 

"  We  were  rather  unfortunate,  I  think :  the 
first  gent — person  I  mean — who  spoke,  was 
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Bah  1 "    exclaimed  his  Lordship,  passing 
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his    cup   from    him  in   evident    displeasure; 
«  good ! " 


The  next  was  that  tough  old  agriculturist. 


"  Bah  ! "  again  muttered  Lord  Norley, 
rising  from  his  chair ;  "  go  on.  Lady  Ellen." 

"  I  really  forget — some  Irish  members,  I 
believe,"  replied  his  daughter,  shrinking  from 
the  scene,  which  promised  to  become  stronger 
than  she  had  anticipated. 

"  Ah !  '  An  ounce  of  civit,  good  apothecary!' 
Were  their  coats  on  or  oif? — or  can  you  in- 
form me  if  you  understood,  as  well  as  heard, 
their  voices  I" 

"  I  really  forget,  papa ; — it  was  very  hot 
and  very  disagreeable  in  the  ventilator, — and 
finding  that  Sir  Robert  did  not  intend  speak- 
ing, we  came  away  !** 

'*  I  am  glad  you  did, — coming  away  imme- 
diately was  the  only  atonement  you  could  make 
for  going  there  at  all.  I  should  have  sup- 
posed that  the  single  specimen  you  had  of 
Cimmons'  oraiory  would  have  prevented  your 
fancying  for  a  moment  that  I  could  imagine 
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any  young  man  benefited  by  listening  to  svLth 
as  you  have  named !" 

"  Why,  then,  insist  upon  Harry^s  making 
one  amongst  them  ?"  inquired  Lady  Ellen. 

"  I  gave  you  credit  for  more  tact  than  to 
ask  such  a  question!'*  replied  his  Lordship, 
resuming  his  scat,  and  placing  his  right  hand 
on  the  table. 

This  Lady  Ellen  knew  was  the  preliminary 
to  a  speech — ''explanation"  Lord  Norley 
called  it — and  accordingly  he  commenced. 
And  his  daughter  listened  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  at  least ;  during  which  time  sundry 
well-known  phrases  struck  upon  her  car,  such 
as,  "Consolidated  Interests" — "Agricultural 
districts  " — "  Parliamentary  Representatives  " 

—  "  Agitators  "  —  "  Conservatives  "  —  and 
"  State  expediency  " — "  Lord  John  Russell 
— "  Necessity  for  exertion  " — "  Destructives 

—  -  RadicaUsm '' —  "  Sir  Robert  Peel"  — 
"PubUc  good"  — "Bench  of  Bishops"  — 
— "  horrid  Conspiracy  " — and  a  host  of  other 
sounds;  concluded  by  a  desire  that  Lady 
Ellen  would  impress  upon  her  cousin's  mind 
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the  necessity  there  was  for  his  spending  the 
evenings  of  the  next  week  in  the  House  of 
Peers  instead  of  with  Mary  Lorton, — as  Par- 
liament would  adjourn  in  a  week,  and  the 
bridal  take  place  the  morning  afterwards. 


29' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  p[reat ; 
A  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat ; 
Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight. 
Domestic  worthy  that  shuns  too  strong  a  light. 

Lyttleton. 

*'  Another  day — only  another  day !"  whis- 
pered Harry,  as  he  ardently  pressed  the  hand 
of  his  betrothed  to  his  lips.  "  Another  day, 
Mary,  and  then  you  will  be  all  mine  own." 

The  week  had  passed  as  lovers'  weeks  in- 
variably do,  with  a  rapidity  for  which  both 
declared  they  could  not  account : — 

**  For  who  to  sober  measurement 

Time's  happy  swiftness  brings — 
When  birds  of  Paradise  have  lent 
The  plumage  of  their  wings.** 

Only,  as  Harry  said,  "  two  days !"  and  yet  so 
much  remained  to  be  done.  The  modistes  were 
in  despair — Mrs.  Claggit  (who  had  resumed 
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her  good  temper,  and  made  up  her  quarrel 
with  Job  Harris,  at  the  prospect  of  a  ''  good 
alliance/'  and  an  increase  of  "  vails"),  vowed 
that  the  breakfast  arrangements  could  hardly 
be  finished  by  the  time — Peter  Pike  rejoiced 
exceedingly  in  new  and  fashionable  liveries, 
and  the  anticipation  of  what  effect  the  silver 
favours  might  produce  in  his  favour,  on  the 
heart  of  no  other  than  the  fair  and  gentle 
Magdalene,  for  whom  he  entertained,  though 
he  did  not  dare  to  profess,  a  most  "  respectfuF' 
attachment. 

Miss  Maxwell  was  in  the  pouts ;  she  had 
expected  all  along  to  be  installed  as  the  bride*s 
travelling  companion ;  and  Mary's  gentleness 
would  have  consented  to  this  arrangement^ 
but,  for  the  interference  of  "  Uncle  Horace." 

"  If  Mrs.  Lorton  does  not  want  you.  Miss 
Maxwell/'  he  said, ''  Mary  I  am  sure  does  not. 
Young  people  are  better  by  themselves :  even 
/  would  not  force  myself  upon  them  1" 

Miss  Maxwell  thought  of  sundry  gifts  and 
sundry  prospects,  and  remained  silent ;  and  on 
hour  afterwards  assured  Mrs.  Lorton,  that  as 
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flhe  could  not  bring  herself,  after  all,  to  leave 
her  friend  alone,  she  would  remain  with  her. 

Lord  Norley  talked  politics  to  his  nephew 
until  he  made  him  half  mad ;  and  then  seeing 
that  he  was  stringing  the  bow  too  tightly,  sent 
Lady  Ellen  Revis  to  soften  and  arrange. 
Noble  Lady  Ellen  !  what  a  host  of  trials  had 
Bot  her  affection  and  generosity  brought  upon 

herself! 

♦  «  ♦  «  *  1^ 

"But  you  will  sit  to  the  sculptor  to-day, 
•will  you  not.  Madam,'*  inquired  Magdalene  of 
her  mistress,  after  Mortimer  had  departed. 
*'  You  know  how  anxious  your  uncle  and  Mr. 
Mortimer  arc  about  it,  and  the  sculptor  himself 
so  eager  to  have  sufficient  to  work  upon  while 
you  arc  out  of  town !  indeed,  he  is  now  wait- 
^ing  in  the  small  breakfast  room.'* 

"Magdalene  !'*  said  Mary,  looking  up  rather 
slyly  at  her  maiden,  "  I  think,  Magdalene, 
that  after  a  little  time,  when  I  bring  Philip 
Marsden  into  fashion — at  least  into  fashion 
with  9ome — I  think,  Magdalene,  that  Master 
Pliilip  will  not  long  want  a  wife." 
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"  Probably  not.  Madam,"  replied  Magda- 
lene, turning  not  red,  but  pale.     "  I  am  sure 
the  bust  he  is  now  doing  will  gain  him  fame^ 
.  and  that,  you  know,  brings  favour.'* 

"  Taking  a  sentence  from  Uncle  Horace, 

Magdalene,"  replied  Mary ;  "  well,  I  ought  to 

forgive  you  for  doing  what  I   so  often  do 

.  myself.  When  I  want  to  appear  wise — I  quote 

Uncle  Horace." 

'^  And  well  you  may !"  exclaimed  the  girl, 

her   face  flushing    with  sudden  emotion;  — 

*'  well  you  may ;    he   is  the   best,  the  most 

.  generous    gentleman    under  the    canopy   of 

Heaven!" 

"  If  Philip  Marsden  saw  you  now,  he  would 
be  jealous,  Magdalene,"  said  Mary. 

Again  Magdalene  turned  pale,  white  as 
ashes.  Mary  instantly  thought  within  herself, 
*'  I  do  not,  I  am  sure,  turn  pale,  when  Harry^s 
name  is  mentioned ;  why  should  she  so  change  ? 
—I  will  inquire." 

"  Magdalene,  I  am  sure  you  love  Philip ; 
— ^nay,  start  not — if  you  do  not  love  him,  you 
are  a  base,  bad  girl.    Why  should  you  not  ? 
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It  is  true  you  are  but  a  young  waiting-maid^ 
yet>  Magdalene,  I  know  that  you  have  seen 
better  days  ;  your  conversation  is  beyond  your 
present  sphere — ^your  manners  far  above  your  ' 
station :  and  though  he  will  be  foremost  in  that 
great  art,  which  is  a  shadowing  forth  of  God's 
own  power,  still,  Magdalene^  a  girl,  good, 
virtuous,  of  noble  soul,  and  upright  purpose, 
my  Uncle  Horace  says,  '  is  fit  mate  for  any 
king!'  If  you  love  him  not,  you  are  no  fit 
maid  for  me.  I  saw  you  kiss  his  hand  but 
yesterday." 

Mary  was  going  on,  but  was  prevented  by 
Magdalene  dropping  on  her  knees. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  be  suspected  by  you!" 
she  exclaimed,  while  sobbing  violently.     "  He 
is  my  brother!''    She  covered  her  face  with' 
her  hands  as  she  spoke,  and  Mary  raised  her, 
much  astonished  at  her  words. 

•*  Your  brother ! — your  brother  a  sculptor, 
and  you  my  servant !"  said  the  heiress,  with 
that  involuntary  respect  which  well-condition- 
ed minds  invariably  show  to  those  stamped 
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by  the  Almighty's  nobility — genius :  "  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?" 

"  Simply,  Miss  Lorton^  because  I  was  a 
servant — ^because  I  could  not  bear  it  to  be 
known  that  Philip  Marsden's  sister  was  ob* 
liged  to  earn  her  bread;  it  was  pride,  but 
God  knows,  pride  for  his  sake,  not  my  own  ! 
Your  uncle  discovered  my  secret;  may  the 
Almighty  bless  him  !  how  greatly  he  has  served 
my  brother !  *' 

"  My  poor  Magdalene ! "  said  Mary.  **  And 
you  have  had  enemies  within  these  walls,  who 
talked  of  you  with  scandal." 

*^  I  know  it  well,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  could 
bear  ten  times  as  much  as  that  from  people  I 
despise,  rather  than  see  him  sneered  at,  for  the  • 
sake  of  my  humble  industry ;  but  you,  I  could 
not  bear  you  to  suspect  me.  You  will  keep 
my  secret ;  nor,  I  am  sure,  deem  my  services 
of  less  value,  because  my  brother  is  a  genius. 
I  will  not  live  upon  his  earnings,  my  own 
will  be  always  the  sweetest,  but  I  care  not  for 
that.     Should  he  grow  ill,  or  very  rich,  and . 
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need  me  then,  why  then — until  then — I  trust> 
Miss  Lorton,  you  will  not  require  another 
maid.'' 

"  Magdalene/'  said  Mary,  ''you  must  tell  me 
more  of  this.  You  are  of  gentle  birth;  I  know 
you  are! — ^but  I  must  speak  to  Mortimer;  I 
do  not  mean  to  keep  a  single  secret  from  my 
husband  ! — I  am  so  glad  you  are  the  sculptor's 
sister !  1  can  so  much  the  more  regard  you  as 
my  friend — it  is  such  a  nice  romance — and 
Uncle  Horace  thus  to  find  it  out,  and  keep  it, 
to  himself, — I  cannot  treat  you  as  a  servant 
now!" 

"  Treat  me  as  you  have  ever  done — I  ask  no 
more*''  said  the  grateful  girl ;  and  before  her 
gentle  mistress  could  reply.  Uncle  Horace 
himself  entered  the  room.  Mary  greeted  her 
beloved  relative  more  warmly  than  ever ;  but 
when  he  kissed  her,  she  thought  she  felt  his 
lip  tremble  on  her  cheek. 

"  One  other  day,"  he  said,  "  and  my  Mary 
will  have  to  a^k  leave  who  she  may  love.  I 
thought,  child,  that  if  I  secured  your  hap- 
piness, I  should  be  content  to  part  with  you 
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without  any  reference  to  myself;  but  it  is  not 
•o.  I  could  not,  I  think,  now  manage  to  do 
without  your  affection — I  love  you  better  than 
I  thought  I  should,  for  you  are  unspoiled : — a 
heiress  in  London,  yet  unspoiled ! '' 

"  Uncle  Horace,"  replied  Mary,  "  you  spoil 
me  more  than  anybody  else  ;  indeed  you  do — 
you  and  Harry.*' 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  excellent  man,  with 
a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  those  who  had 
only  seen  him  in  his  rbugher  moods,  could 
not  imagine.  "  May  it  be  ever  thus — may  he 
never  change  towards  you ;  if  he  does,  I  should 
curse " 

"Dear,  dear  Uncle,"  interrupted  Mary, 
*'  why  say  so  hard  a  word  ?  curses  and  Harry 
Mortimer  are  surely  not  meet  associates ;  if 
he  did  change,  it  would  be  my  own  fault,  surely 
not  his." 

"  Ay,  woman !  woman !  However,  thank 
God,  now  my  mind  is  perfectly  at  rest  on  one 
head.  I  told  you,  long  ago,  I  would  not  come 
lo  London  till  marriage  threatened  you." 

"Well,  Sir,"  inquired  Mary  eagerly,  as  her 
uncle  paused. 
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''  Well,  I  fancied  that  such  was  the  case^ 
and  I  came— my  informer  must  have  been 
mistaken.  Lovers  I  found,  more  plenty  than 
hawthorn  berries  in  a  frosty  wintcr^-all  civil 
too,  to  your  rich  uncle,  Mary^  while  they  carod 
but  little  if  Horace  Brown  were  at  the  devil ! 
— but  not  the  one  whose  courtesies  I  dreaded 
for  your  sake.*'i 

**  My  sake?"  repeated  Mary. 

''Yes,  child,  your  sake;  although  I  found 
him  out  in  London — found  too— -that — ^but  no 
matter/'  continued  the  old  gentleman,  inter*- 
rupting  himself;  ''  notwithstanding  a  thousand 
coiToborating  and  mysterious  circumstances 
which  it  appears  almost  absurd  to  think  of, 
much  less  repeat.  I  feel  myself  as  having 
been  a  sort  of  mercantile  Don  Quixote,  in 
search  of  adventures.*' 

"  But  tell  me,  uncle,  do  tell  me  what  you 
mean — you  speak  in  riddles — I  do  not  under- 
stand you — ^how  could  I  ? — explain — nay,  it  ib 
cruel  thus  to  tease  a  woman's  curiosity — pray, 
pray  explain ! " 

*'  Not  now — some  other  time — after  this 
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order  matrimonial  is  attended  to.  Shall  you 
not  be  ashamed  of  Uncle  Horace  amongst  the 
nobles,  lords^  and  ladies  who  will  attend  this 
ceremony?  making  a  fashion  of  one  of  the 
most  solemn  ordinances  of  the  church  !  eating 
and  drinking  afterwards  like  fools  —  augh  ! 
You  remember  your  promise:  no  French 
frippery,  no  silks,  no  gauzes  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. Whatever  we  have,  Mary,  was  earned 
by  British  trade — that  trade  it  is  our  duty  to 
support !  " 

"  Indeed,  dear  uncle,  I  have  not  an  inch  of 
foreign  blonde  in  my  trousseau ! " 

"  Trous — what  ? — trous — devil !  Can't  you 
speak  English  ?  By  Vulcan !  the  idea  of 
getting  fasliions  from  people  who  can't  speak 
English! — a  nation  whom  we  have  beat  by 
sea  and  land !  If  there  should  be  a  war  again, 
I'll  volunteer,  just  for  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  me  to  shoot  a  Frenchman ! — I  told  that 
pompous  fool  Lord  Norlcy  so,  last  night.  It 
is  a  wonderful  thing  to  me  how  ever  he  came 
to  be  Lady  Ellen  Bevis'  father ! " 

"  Or  Harry's  uncle,"  chimed  in  Mary. 
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**  No,  that's  not  so  wondexful,  Mary,  be- 
cause Harry  has  been  properly  brought  up. 
I  do  with  pleasure  anticipate  hif  appearance 
in  Parliament;  I  confess  it»  because  he  is 
practically  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts : — one  ounce  of  prac'^ 
tical  information  is  worth  a  pound  of  oral  in- 
struction. Why,  there  was  Lord  Norley  the 
other  night,  notwithstanding  the  pains  I  took 
with  him,  absolutely  confounding  the  shipping 
of  Hull  with  the  shipping  of  LiverpooL  What 
think  you  of  that  ?  " 

"  Very  stupid  of  him,"  said  Mary,  smiling. 

Uncle  Horace  made  no  reply,  but  paced' 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  was  his  custom, 
when  thinking  or  excited ;  at  last  he  stopped 
abruptly  opposite  to  where  Mary  was  seated: — 

*'  I  suppose  you  have  too  much  of  woman's, 
trumpery  to  attend  to,  to  sit  to  poor  Marsden 
to*day  ? ''  he  said  at  last. 

*'  No,  uncle,  I  will  give  him  a  long  sitting, 
for  you  wish  it." 

"  Thank  you,  my  child — thank  you !  and  I 
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will  give  you,  not  as  a  reward,  Mary — (hat  I 
would  not  ofiTer  you — but  I  will  give  you  this 
purse  of  gold — ^it  contains  three  hundred — not 
your  modem  stamped  sovereigns — ^things  in- 
vented and  marked  with  a  sounding  title  to 
cheat  those  who  need,  and  still  farther  enrich 
those  who  possess  wealth ;  but  guineas,  girl — 
real  sterling  guineas.  A  maiden's  dower  be- 
longs to  her  husband ;  she  has  no  right,  in 
the  sight  of  either  God  or  man,  to  presume 
thereon,  any  more  than  if  she  went  pennyless 
to  his  bosom.  He  endows  her  with  himself, 
his  worldly  goods ;  she  gives  herself  and  her 
obedience — obedience  I  the  bitter  word  to  say 
or  swallow.** 

"  Uncle,  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Mary, 
while  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes;  "  I  cannot 
see  the  hardness  of  that  word.  To  please 
those  we  love,  is  pleasure,  to  ourselves.  Obe- 
dience is  love's  duty — duty,  to  those  who  think 
aright,  is  happiness.  If  the  sound  of '  to  obey* 
distresses  woman*s  ear,  why,  let  her  say  *  to 
love ! '  construe  it  thus,  and  all  is  right.*' 
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•*  I  hope  that  you  may  read  it  so  in  twelve 
months  hence.  Suppose  your  husband  was 
unreasonable?'*  inquired  Horace. 

*^  I  would  reason  myself  into  the  belief 
that  it  was  I  who  was  unreasonable^  and  not 
he." 

**  Suppose  he  would  that  you  should  stay 
within,  while  he  went  pleasuring?" 

"  Well,  uncle,  I  would  stay,"  replied  Mary. 

*'  And  pout,  and  sulk,  and  flounce  when  he 
returned,"  persisted  Mr.  Bro>vn. 

"  No ;  I  would  so  study  to  make  his  wel- 
come sweet,  that  he  would  mourn  to  have  been 
so  long  absent." 

"  But,  Mary,  men  change;  suppose  ho 
forgot  to  love  you  ?  " 

"  Why  then,"  said  poor  Mary,  bursting  at 
once  into  tears, — **  why  then,  I  should  lay 
down  my  head  and  die ;  and  I  think  it  very 
cruel  of  you  to  suppose  anything  of  the  kind ; 
and  I  do  not  want  any  money,  thank  you.  Sir; 
I  have  enough,  thank " 

Uncle  Horace  was  grieved  he  had  gone  so 
far;  for,  to  confess  a  truth^  he  had  a  great 
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antipathy  to  woman's  tears;  he  always  said 
"  they  made  him  uncomfortable ;"  so  inflicting 
a  slight  box  upon  Mary's  pretty  car,  he  asked 
her  how  she  dared  call  him  "  Sir ! "  and  how 
she  could  presume  to  refuse  his  gift !  and  cer- 
tainly her  tears  ceased  as  he  shook  the  gold, 
and  they  quite  dried  up  when  she  saw  the 
glittering  contents  of  a  flat  red  velvet  case, 
winch  he  extracted  from  a  capacious  pocket ; 
and  having  clasped  a  brilliant  gorget  round 
her  throat,  and  ha\'ing  decided  that  it  became 
her  exceedingly,  Mary  forgot  her  displeasure 
ere  you  could  count  twenty ;  and  why  should 
she  not  ?  Gentle  reader,  there  are  few  men 
or  women  whose  tears  cannot  be  dried  by  gems 
or  gold ;  besides,  after  another  day,  Mary  was 
to  be  a  bride ! 

"  I  must  say  one  word  about  that  gold,"  re- 
commenced her  uncle,  while  Mary  was  already 
thinking  what  she  should  do  with  it  *'  Let 
there  be  no  pretty  nor  petty  subterfuges  with 
regard  to  money  between  you  and  your  hus- 
band, no  closed  books,  no  privy  purse ;  if  a 
man  oneo  discovers  that  a  woman  has  mcney» 
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and  has  concealed  her  wealth  from  him,  he 
suspects  her  ever  after;  and  where  there  is 
suspicion,  there  is  an  end  to  happiness!  I 
could  never  be  as  happy  with  Peter  Pike  as  I 
Km,  if  I  had  not  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  his  fidehty." 

Mary  coidd  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  sort  of 
parallel  her  uncle  appeared  to  have  drawn  in 
his  own  mind^  associating  her  prospects  of 
happiness^  as  HaiTy  Mortimer's  wife,  with  his 
views  of  happiness  as  Peter  Pikers  master. 
She  assured  him  that  she  had  no  desire  to  form 
a  privy  purse,  or  any  purse,  and  then  he  was 
not  exactly  pleased  at  that ;  ho  told  her  that 
she  must  keep  her  own  accounts,  and  talked 
of  tlie  advantages  that  would  arise  to  females 
if  they  understood  the  use  of  the  day-book 
and  the  ledger.  Had  his  niece  been  fond  of 
the  study  of  what  is  called  character,  she  would 
have  observed  how  closely  tho  business  habits 
of  this  excellent  man  clung  to  his  boldest  pro- 
jects and  kindest  purposes;  at  the  very  time 
when  he  had  given  her  fifty  thousand  pounds 
without  a  sigh  of  regret,  without  a  feeling. 
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save  that  of  the  highest  gratification  at  having 
it  to  bestow,  he  was  hinting  to  her  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  result  from  her  placing  a 
small  portion  of  the  comparatively  small  sum 
he  had  just  placed  at  her  disposal,  in  a  Savings 

Bank. 

*  *  *  »  *  4t 

The  room  in  which  Philip  Marsden  had  ar- 
ranged the  necessary  apparatus  for  plaster 
moulding,  was  a  small  waiting-apartment,  with 
one  window  opening  to  the  Square,  and  at 
this  window  Uncle  Horace  posted  himself,  not 
fronting,  but  leaning  against  a  sort  of  pillar 
that  projected  on  either  side  of  the  frame- 
work. While  his  niece  sat,  her  uncle  kept  up 
a  sort  of  running  commentary — a  most  sin- 
gular one  too— upon  the  various  topics  that 
struck  his  fancy.  His  ideas  of  art  were  bold 
and  original ; — he  had  a  fine,  though  unculti- 
vated perception  of  the  palpably  beautiful  and 
the  sublime^  though  the  delicate  shadings  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  would  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  him  altogether.  The  time  is  pa8t» 
and  past  for  ever,  when  a  knowledge  of  litero- 
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ture,  and  a  familiarity  with  trade,  were  deemed 
incompatible.  In  literature  his  taste  sa- 
voured of  the  old  school.  He  quoted  Pop^^ 
admired  Addison — swore  by  the  Spectator- 
abused  Lord  Bvron — not  that  he  had  ever 
read  a  line  he  wrote,  but  he  hated  him  for 
several  reasons;  first  of  all,  he  considered 
poetry  as  degrading  to  his  rank;  then,  his 
Lordship  was  the  fashion ;  and,  above  all,  he 
resided  abroad,  and  died  abroad ;  and  Uncle 
Horace,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  regretted  that, 
like  Napoleon,  he  did  not  die  sooner.  Uncle 
Horace  read  and  admired  Scott,  preferring 
Jcannie  Deans  to  all  the  heroines  of  romance ; 
and  Mary  declared  he  made  his  eyes  red  for  a 
week  by  weeping  over  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor: — these  were  his  lighter  tastes.  The 
afternoons  of  his  Sabbaths  were  spent  in  tho 
society  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  and  that 
glorious  old  immortal  Jeremy  Taylor;  add  to 
this  that  Uncle  Horace  was  an  excellent  his« 
torian ;  and  that  Shakspeare,  though  he  sel- 
dom  quoted  him,  was  the  text  book  of  his 
thoughts ;  and  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted 
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with  Uncle  Horace's  store  of  information; 
that  is,  gentle  reader,  supposing  you  yourself 
arc  as  well  read — a  matter  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Uncle  Horace  was  not  fond  of  new  theories ; 
and  finding  that  the  young  sculptor  was  a 
believer  in  phrenology,  he  had  become  very 
anxious  to  dispossess  him  of  his  belief;  not  by 
argument,  but  by  a  species,  or  rather  a  succes- 
sion of  sneers,  at  what  he  considered  its  ab- 
surdity.    Marsden  had  all  the  fire  and  energy 
of  genius  in  his  temperament,   and  fought 
lustily  for  his  favourite  science ;  he  explained 
over  and  over  again  to  him  the  geography  of 
Mary's  beautiful  head — expatiated  upon  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  time  and  melody, 
on  the  combination  of  gaiety  and  benevolence, 
the  latter  preventing  the  former  from  ever 
becoming  satirical  or  severe — talked  of  her 
imaginative  dreaminess ;   and  what  certainly 
was  quite  true,  the  preponderance  of  jealous 
feeling ;  and  Uncle  Horace  sneered*  and  woold 
give  the  half-enamoured  sculptor  no  credit  for 
skill,  because,  he  said,  Mary  carried  her 
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heart  and  its  accompanying  feelings  upon  her 
sleeve ;  ''  but  there,  Master  Marsden/'  said 
Uncle  Horace^  pointing  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  leaning,  talking  to  another  against  the 
iron  rails  of  the  Square^  while  crowds  passed 
around  him  and  his  companion, — "  there  is  a 
man,  whose  head,  if  you  could  read,  I  would 
say  you  were  indeed  a  Seer." 

"  Where,  uncle  ? ''  inquired  Mary,  glad  to 
escape  from  her  sitting. 

"  There,  child ! " 

"  Ah !  I  know  one  of  those  two,"  she  ex- 
claimed, half  laughing ; ''  an  old  lover  of  mine. 
Count  do  Muskito;  the  other  I  never  saw 
before,  he  is " 

"  He  is ! "  repeated  the  young  sculptor,  in 
so  changed  a  tone  of  voice,  that  Horace  Brown 
and  Mary  Lorton  turned  instantly  round  to 
look  at  him : — "  He  is  — "  and  the  words  camo 
thick  and  deep  from  between  his  firm  set  lips, 
while  his  countenance  paled  and  quivered 
with  deadly  hatred : — ''  He  is  the  greatest 
villain  under  Heaven  !  and  by  the  living  God 
1  will  face  him  1 " 
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He  sprang  to  the  door  with  the  impetuosity 
of  a  maniac,  but  the  strong  grasp  of  Uncle 
Horace  prevented  his  purpose. 

**  Marsden,  you  are  mad ;  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  him :  why,  man,  he  has  puzzled 
me.  When  he  was  last  in  England,  you  were 
little  more  than  bom.  You  must,  indeed  you 
must  be  mistaken  ! " 

**  Let  me  go.  Sir ! "  persisted  the  youth, 
struggling  with  greater  energy  and  power 
than  one  could  have  supposed  he  possessed : — 
"Let  me  go,  *  Sir! — ^know  him! — too  weU  I 
know  him — I  would  not  let  him  escape  me  for 
immortal  fame ! — I  will  go.  Sir ! — If  you  knew 
all,  instead  of  impeding  me,  you  would  go  with 
me.  Mr.  Brown,  I  will  not  be  detained  !'* 
By  a  sudden  feat  of  agility,  rather  than  by  an 
effort  of  bodily  strength,  the  young  sculptor 
eluded  his  friend's  grasp — a  few  more  seconds* 
delay  occurred  in  his  opening  the  door ;  and 
Uncle  Horace,  while  ejaculating  that  the 
"  foul  fiend  had  seized  him,"  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  saw,  to  his  relief  and  astonish- 
ment, that  both  the  gentlemen  he  had  pointed 
out  had  disappeared. 
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"  AiVlio  is  it,  uncle  ? — nay,  tell  me  who  it 


is: 


Before  her  uncle  had  either  time  to  reply 
to,  or  evade  her  question,  Magdalene  entered 
wjth  a  message  from  her  mother,  desiring  to 
see  her  immediately  in  her  own  room ;  "  She 
could  not  wait,  she  said,  a  single  moment." 

^Vhen  Mary  entered  her  mother's  room^ 
3hc  found  her  with  pallid  cheeks,  to  which  art 
had  lent  no  hue.  Her  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  and  the  veins  of  her  temples  stood 
painfully  out  on  her  clear  white  forehead  ;•  she 
seemed  labouring  under  some  heavy  weight 
of  misery,  rather  than  sudden  or  strong  ex- 
citement. There  was  no  fire  in  her  eye,  and 
the  muscles  of  her  well-formed  mouth  appeared 
too  rigid  to  express  ordinary  emotion. 

"  Mary,'*  said  she,  "  your  mother  is  about 
to  solicit  your  charity.  Your  uncle,  I  believe^ 
has  given  you  gold ;  will  you " 

Mrs.  Lorton  paused,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the. beaming  features  of  her  child,  who  waited 
not  for  another  word,  but  drew  the  purse  she 
had  received  but  an  hour  before,  from  her 
bosom. 
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"  Take  it,  dearest  mother,"  said  the  gene- 
rous girl,  presenting  it  to  her  without  a  min- 
gling of  any  other  earthly  feeling,  with  the 
delight  she  experienced  in  being  able  to  minis- 
ter to  her  mother  s  necessities,  be  they  what 
they  might : — "  Take  it — I  am  glad  my  uncle 
was  so  liberal!" 

Mrs.  Lorton  clutched  the  purse  within  her 
slender  fingers.  "  Is  it  all  here,  Marj%  all  ? — 
and  do  you  give  it  all  to  me  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  mother,  all.  I  hope  it  is  enough  for 
whstt  you  require: — stay,  I  have  still  twenty 
guineas  in  my  desk.     Shall  I  fetch  them  too?" 

"  Then  is  there  only  three  hundred  pounds 
in  this  purse  ?"  inquired  her  mother  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

"  That  is  all,  mamma ;  and  tell  me  how  you 
knew  I  had  it?" 

A  little  colour  mounted  to  Mrs.  Lorton's 
cheek.  '*  How  I  knew ! "  she  replied : — ^^  How 
I  knew ! — ^You  do  not  suppose  I  listened  at 
your  door,  Mary  ? — ^}'ou  do  not  think  I  would 
play  the  eavesdropper  to  my  own  child?*  she 
said  in  an  irritated  tone  of  voice ;  then  added, 
•'  Maxwell  told  me." 
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Mary  was  too  mucli  occupied  with  thinking 
of  the  strangeness  of  her  mother  s  looks,  and 
the  greater  strangeness  of  her  wanting  money 
at  a  time  when  she  knew  her  father's  supi)Ucs 
had  been  so  liberal,  to  inquire  how  Miss  Max- 
well  knew  anything  of  a  private  conversation 
between  her  and  her  uncle  ;  she  had  not  time 
to  consider,  for  her  mother  recalled  her  atten- 
tion by  the  exclamation — 

"  And  you  have  only  twenty  guineas  more  !'* 

**  But  you  shall  have  them,  dearest  mother. 
I  do  not  want  money ;  and  if  I  did,  I  could 
ask  my  uncle — tell  him  you  required  that— 
and '' 

*' Girl,  are  you  mad?*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lorton,  violently,  and  violence  with  her  was 
indeed  of  rare  occurrence : — "  Girl,  arc  you 
mad?  Tell  Horace  Brown  that  I  took  tlio 
money  from  my  own  child  which  he  gave  her, 
when  she  was  on  the  eve  of  lawful  and  holy 
marriage! — robbed  my  daughter!  Mary,** 
she  continued,  flinging  the  purse  from  her, 
••  Mary,  I  will  not  have  your  gold,  I  will  be 
disgraced  first ! 
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*'  Mother !  disgraced !  you  will  break  my 
heart,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "  Mother,  if  the 
hundreds  were  thousands,  are  they  not  yours  ? 
All  I  have  is  yours ;  for  I  am  your  own — your 
child — ^your  Mary !  '* 

"  My  own — my  own — my  own,"  sighed  the 
half  distracted  woman,  with  a  monotonous 
wail,  as  of  a  bereaved  dove  over  her  rifled 
nest : — "  My  own — my  own — ^my  own ! — until 
another  day  is  past :  but,  Mary,  you  will  never 
curse  your  motlier ! " 

"  Curse  my  mother ! "  repeated  the  horri- 
fied girl : — "  Curse  my  mother !  '*  She  looked 
at  her  parent  with  a  face  so  full  of  anguish, 
that  it  recalled  Mrs.  Lorton  to  herself. 

"  Forgive  me,  Mary — only  forgive  me — I 
shall  soon  be  better; — nay,  ask  me  no  ques- 
tions, for  I  will  answer  none — I  cannot.  If," 
she  added,  with  a  quick  transition  of  voice  and 
manner,  "  if  you  set  a  price  upon  your  gold, 
you  can  take  it  back." 

"  I  set  no  price  upon  it,  mother,"  replied 
poor  Mary,  in  a  heart-broken  tone;  "take 
it,  and  I  will  bring  you  the  remaining  twenty.'* 
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She  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  heavy 
hearty  leaving  the  jewel-case  her  uncle  had 
given  her  upon  her  mother's  dressing-table. 
I  have  said  she  left  the  room  with  a  heavy 
heart ;  I  should  have  added^  perhaps,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold,  but  because  of  the  mys- 
tery and  harshness  of  her  mother's  manner. 
When  she  returned,  Mrs.  Lorton  was  sitting 
on  her  cushioned  dressing-chair,  by  the  table, 
her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  the  casket 
open  before  her  on  the  table.  Mary  laid 
down  the  gold  beside  the  purse — her  mother's 
eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  the  glittering  gems. 

"  Three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,"  she 
said  at  last,  slowly  and  emphatically.  "  Three 
hundred  and  twenty — and  I  must  have  five 
hundred  before  the  sun  sets.'' 

**  Can  you  not  ask  my  father  for  the  re- 
mainder,'* said  the  maiden ;  ''  every  farthing 
of  my  own  allowance  is  gone.  1  have  paid 
for  every  thing ;  for  Uncle  Horace ** 

"  Peace  !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  sternly; 
"  his  name  presses  on  me  like  the  nightmare : 
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and  as  to  your  father^  he  is  altogether  ill, 
cither  from  indigestion  or  temper." 

"  Mother^  dearest  mother/'  in  her  turn  in- 
terrupted Mary, ''  you  used  not  to  speak  of 
my  kind  father  thus/' 

Mrs.  Lorton  made  no  reply,  but  counted  on 
her  fingers  vaguely,  though  not  as  an  arith- 
metician, but  as  a  dreamer.  She  turned  the 
gorget  over  and  over :  "  Mary,'*  she  said,  after 
a.  considerable  pause,  "  Has  Harry  seen  this 
bauble  yet?" 

*^  Not  yet,  mamma ;  I  intend  to  surprise 
him." 

"  Have  any  seen  it  but  your  uncle  ?" 

*'  No,  mamma." 

'*  Mary,  you  must  say — think — invent  some 
excuse  about  this  to  him  for  a  week — ten  days 
— and  lend  it  me  for  that  period." 

Mary  paused.  She  had  anticipated  so  much 
pleasure  fit)m  showing  the  splendid  present 
to  her  lover : — it  was  a  trial ;  short  as  was  the 
pause,  Mrs.  Lorton's  eye  fired — Mary  saw  it, 
and  did  not  suffer  her  to  speak. 
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**  Ohi  yes,  mamma  i  it  will  be  safer  with 
you  than  with  me,  as  I  am  going  travelling, 
you  know." 

'*  Yes,"  replied  her  mother,  '*  it  will  be  safe, 
doubtless;  it  will  be  pledged — spawned — the 
fashionable  way  of  raising  money.  Do  not 
start  and  stare  so,  Mary ;  you  may  think  me 
cruel — ^you  would  not,  if  you  knew  but  all.  You 
need  not  glance,  my  child,  towards  all  those 
gems  that  glitter  in  the  sun.  You  think  I 
oM^i  first  to  use  them,  as  they  are  mine  own, 
to  raise  what  money  I  require." 

"God  knows!"  interrupted  Mary,  "  I  did 
not  think  about  it.  I  am  so  bewildered,  I 
know  not  what  to  think." 

'*  You  might  have  thought  so,  and  that 
without  a  crime;  but  one  secret  I  can  tell  you: 
— ^my  emeralds — my  brilliants — all  my  chains 
— ^they  are  not  worth  twenty  pounds,  Mary ! — 
no,  nor  ten : — you  know  too  what  they  cost. 
Mary,  your  mother  and  her  jewels  are  alike 
forgeries!" 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Ah  !  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  I 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss. 
And  exercise  of  health.     In  proof  of  this* 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss. 

Thomson. 


Poor  Mary  thought  she  could  have  bome 
anything,  past  or  to  come,  better  than  the 
loss  of  her  uncle*s  gift.  She  felt  it  was  lost, 
though  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself 
it  was  but  lent.  Her  mother  had  forbade  her 
to  tell  the  truth  to  her  uncle ;  and^  until  the 
hour  of  dinner,  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room^ 
from  which   even    Magdalene  was  excluded. 
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She  felt  inexpressibly  mortified  at  the  idea 
that,  with  all  her  money,  she  could  not  draw 
a  single  guinea  at  that  particular  time,  with- 
out subjecting  herself  to  her  uncle's  scrutiny. 
And  a  thousand  agonizing  conjectures  flitted 
through  her  brain  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
mother's  pecuniary  distress.  She  established 
the  idea,  at  last,  that  she  must  gamble, — 
and  this  opinion,  bad  as  it  was,  was  a  posi- 
tive relief  to  her  mind.  That  day  her  father 
had  decided  on  giving  the  concluding  dinner 
of  the  season  ;  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
disting^shed  taste — taste,  such  as  Kitchener 
and  Ude  appreciated — only  were  invited,  with 
the  exception  of  Uncle  Horace,  who  made 
several  most  injudicious  observations  during 
the  repast.  First  of  all,  he  said,  a  plaice  was 
as  good  as  a  turbot ;  adding,  that  he  hardly 
expected  to  be  forgiven  for  such  an  opinion, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  people  are  more  angry 
at  having  their  tastes  called  in  question  than 
their  virtues.  Then  speaking  to  Lord  Norley, 
he  observed,  that  all  sorts  of  modem  patriotism 
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were  absorbed  by  self  interest^  as  the  ocean 
swallows  up  the  rivers  of  the  earth.  Major 
Blaney,  who  showed  his  good  sense  by  accept- 
ing, considering  all  things,  rather  an  injudi- 
cious invitation,  debated  for  some  time  in  his 
own  mind  whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to 
call  Uncle  Horace  out,  as  a  punishment  for 
one  or  two  sarcasms  levelled  against  his 
country.  And  despite  his  veneration  for  his 
friend,  and  his  predisposition  to  intoxicating 
happiness,  Harry  Mortimer  could  have  knocked 
him  down  most  heartily  for  his  half  mirthful, 
half  malicious,  encomiums  on  the  advantages 
of  celibacy,  and  the  disadvantages  of  married 
life! 

The  ladies  had  not  retired  many  minutes, 
Mrs.  Lorton  looking  so  wretched  and  bewil- 
dered that  poor  Mary  felt  assured  she  should 
be  obliged  to  assign  a  reason  for  it  to  Harry, 
when  a  considerable  bustle  in  the  dining-room 
attracted  their  attention, — servants  were  hur- 
rying backwards  and  forwards, — and  full  soon 
the  truth  was  known. 
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Mr.  Brown  Lorton  had  fallen  forward  on  his 
cwn  table  in  a  state  of  suffocation :  and  within 
an  hour  the  great  dinner-giver  of  the  past 
season  was  himself  a  feast  for  worms. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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UNCLE    HORACE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Under  protest 


His  notes  remain, — the  wise  can  guess  the  rest. 


Death,  with  a  sweep  of  his  ebon  wing,  had 
annihilated  one  who  valued  "  the  good  things 
of  this  life" — as  they  arc  falsely  called — far 
more  than  those  which  arc  for  eternity,  or  are 
even  among  the  redeeming  portions  of  earthly 
existence.  Mr.  Brown  Lorton  had  been  born 
a  citizen,  realized  a  splendid  fortune  by  up- 
right traffic,  panted  for  a  species  of  distinction 
which  he  never  could  attain,  and  died  in  the 
struggle, —  he  fretted  liimself  out  of  life. 
Worried  by  the  annoyances  which  always 
attend  a  false  position  in  society, — instead  of 
enjoying  what  was  within  his  reach,  he  aimed 
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at  what  was  totally  beyond  it, — he  knew  that 
his  greatest  success  was  sneered  at,  and  that 
he  was  an  object  of  contempt  even  at  his  own 
table!  His  mornings  Mere  spent  latterly  in 
looking  over  accounts  which  had  been  too 
long  neglected,  and  his  evenings  in  eating 
dinners — for  the  sake  of  eating.  His  appetite, 
according  to  Uncle  Horace,  had  frequently 
"  exceeded  the  statute  of  limitation  ;*'  and  at 
last  it  became  bankrupt — an  occurrence  which, 
if  it  had  chanced  somewhat  earlier,  might  have 
saved  his  monied  interests  from  the  same 
destiny !  Oh,  how  miserable  it  is  to  look  back 
upon  the  world,  and  note  those  whom  a  love 
of  display  has  ruined ! — How  perfectly  has  this 
passion  destroyed  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
society ! — False  appearances,  false  excitements, 
false  reputations,  lead  one  to  the  sad  con- 
clusion, that  all  we  see,  and  all  we  meet,  are 
cither  merry  maskers,  or  splendid  forgers. 
The  poetry  of  life  sinks  into  its  shroud  be- 
fore our  eyes;  and  the  dark  realities  which 
press  upon  our  notice,  cover  it,  as  with  a 
pall ! 
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Brown  Lorton's  affairs  were  so  confused, 
that  it  required  all  the  acuteness  of  Uncle 
Horace  to  unravel  and  arrange  them.  When 
he  had  done  so,  he  found  that  the  brother, 
who  but  few  years  before  had  withdrawn  from 
business  with  a  noble  fortune,  had  died  one  or 
two  thousand  pounds  "  worse  than  nothing," 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell  the  estate, 
(which,  as  we  have  observed,  joined  that  of 
Lord  Norley,  and  upon  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, his  Lordship  set  so  much  value 
because  of  its  "  advantages/')  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  Mary's  wedding  was  of 
course  postponed.  And,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  of  Uncle  Horace's 
wealth,  poor  Brown  Lorton  had  hardly  been 
laid  in  his  grave^  when  many  a  shrewd  mamma 
smiled  most  graciously  upon  Harry  Mortimer, 
in  the  hope  that  ''  circumstances  "  might  alto- 
gether put  off  the  match  which  had  been  con- 
sidered certain.  Horace  Brown's  strong  and 
manly  feelings  had  been  greatly  shocked  by 
ihe    suddenness  of   his    brother's   exit  from 
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mortal  life.  When  those  who  have  come  into 
the  world  some  time  after  our  own  entrance 
into  it,  depart  before  us,  the  reality  of  death 
strikes,  in  all  its  terrors,  upon  our  minds. 
His  younger  brother  was  dead  !  At  first  this 
feeling  solely  and  painfully  occupied  the 
worthy  trader;  and  when  its  bitterness  had 
in  a  degree  subsided,  he  felt,  if  truth  must  be 
told,  most  grievously  the  want  of  some  one  to 
grumble  at. 

Although  the  state  of  his  brother's  affairs 
gave  him  abundant  cause  of  complaint,  he  was 
too  generously  minded  to  censure  one,  "  whose 
lips  were  closed  to  reply  T'  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton, 
at  such  a  time,  he  could  not  disagree  with ; 
besides,  she  was  likely  to  be  dependent  on  his 
bounty ;  and  that  being  the  case,  despite  his 
dislike,  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  sooner 
than  liave  permitted  her  to  feel  the  loneliness 
and  embarrassment  of  her  situation.  Mary, 
of  course,  was  at  all  times  exempt  from  his  ill 
humour — so  that  now  the  only  sufiFerer  was 
Peter  Pike,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  deserved 
Mrs.  Claggitt's  professional  compliment :  "  I 
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think,"  she  said,  "  Peter  Pike  is  like  a  tough 
steak, — the  better  for  beating." 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  perplex- 
ing situation  than  that  in  which  Uncle  Horace 
was  placed  on  the  death  of  his  brother :  had 
Mr.  Lor  ton  remained  in  business,  and  even 
died  insolvent,  he  could  have  settled  the 
accounts  in  a  few  hours;  but  the  nature  as 
well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements 
plagued  him  exceedingly.  He  decided,  at 
last,  that  all  the  servants,  except  Magdalene 
(whom,  indeed,  Mary  had  ceased  to  consider 
as  one),  should  be  discharged;  that  Mary 
and  her  mother  should  retire  from  the  ^yorld 
altogether  until  after  Mary's  marriage,  — 
proposing,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
should  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool ;  but  Harry  (whom  Uncle  Horace 
somewhat  spitefully  declared  had  already 
a  taint  of  the  aristocracy),  knowing  how 
disagreeable  such  a  retreat  would  b(5  both  to 
Mrs.  Lorton  and  his  stately  uncle,  urged  that 
mother  and  daughter  should  take  possession 
of  a  Lodge  which  was  to  let  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Ryde,  near  a  marine  villa  where  Lord 
and  Lady  Norley  always  spent  a  portion  of 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months.  Of  course 
Uncle  Horace  would  cede  this,  or  any  other 
point,  to  his  beloved  niece  ;  and  whatever  her 
lover  wished,  she  wished.  Sorrow  had  already 
softened,  if  not  subdued,  the  lightness  of  her 
spirits,  and  the  wavering  state  of  her  mother's 
mind  kept  her  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  nervous 
excitement. 

All  these  matters  being  settled  at  last, 
next  came  the  question,  whether  the  estate 
which  Lord  Norley  had  so  highly  valued  in 
prospect  as  his  nephew's  inheritance,  should, 
or  should  not^  be  sold  to  pay  the  residue  of 
Brown  Lorton's  debts.  "  Sell  it,  dear  uncle, 
by  all  means,  and  quickly  !"  exclaimed  Mary, 
who  had  been  sitting  with  her  uncle  all  the 
morning :  for,  strange  to  say,  the  only  anxiety 
her  mother  had  shown  was  to  leave  London, 
*-she  seemed  indifferent  to  all  pecuniary 
arrangements,  and  heaped  upon  Miss  Max- 
well (to  whom  Horace  Brown  gave  a  brief 
and  sharp  dismissal,    the  precise  nature   <^ 
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which  Mary  was  unacquainted  with)  presents, 
-r-not  of  jewels,  for  they  had  disappeared, — 
but  of  plate,  clothes,  and  bijouterie,  which 
Mary  could  not  avoid  perceiving  she  took  as 
if  receiving  a  right,  not  accepting  a  favour. 
"  Sell  it,  dear  uncle,  by  all  means !"  repeated 
Mary ;  "  I  would  rather  you  did,  for  I  could 
not  know  the  quiet  of  an  hour's  repose  if 
a  single  debt  of  my  father's  remained  un- 
paid." 

"  Good  girl,  dear  girl,  excellent  girl !'  said 
Horace  Brown.  "  That's  a  genuine  English 
feeling,  the  sort  of  feeling  I  esteem.  The 
money,  Mary — the  absolute  purchase  money 
of  the  estate — is  but  dust  in  the  balance.  I 
do  not  care  a  straw  about  it — if  your  poor 
father  owed  ten  times  the  sum  I  should  not 
care,  I  could  not  feel  it — it  should  all  be  paid, 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  just  and  honest! 
But,  Mary,  it  was  the  worst  investment  I  ever 
knew ! — for  a  man  of  business,  absolutely  dis- 
graceful ! — could  never  pay  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  Think  of  that,  Mary !— think  of  that  !'* 
And  Uncle  Horace  took  a  large  pinch  of  snuff 
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— a  thing  he  seldom  did,  except  when  greatly 
excited. 

Mary  had  hardly  left  the  library,  where  her 
uncle  remained  looking  over  leases,  and  bills, 
and  bonds,  and  rates,  taxes,  mortgages,  and  all 
the  perplexing  mysteries  invented  by  the  law 
for  the  benefit  of  lawyers,  when  Lord  Norley 
was  announced.  After  the  utterance  of  many 
polite  sentences,  he  inquired  if  Mr.  Brown 
really  intended  disposing  of  the  estate  which 
joined  his  own,  and  which  *'  poor  Mr.  Lor- 
ton*'  had  been  so  anxious  to  secure  to  his 
family. 

Uncle  Horace  replied,  that  he  had  it  in  con- 
templation; adding,  he  considered  it  a  bad 
investment. 

Lord  Norley  s  expressive  lip  curled  con- 
temptuously, while  he  inquired  "  if  Mr.  Brown 
was  at  all  aware  that,  in  the  proposed  union 
between  Miss  Lorton  and  his  nephew,  that 
estate  had  been  taken  into  cowtideration  and 
valued  at  twenty  times  it«  real  value ;  simply 
from  its  situation — its  influence — ^in  shorty  its 
political  influence !" 
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Horace  Brown  was  always  awake  to  mo- 
nied  interest,  but  not  at  all  alive  to  political 
necessity.  And  Lord  Norley  wound,  and 
wound,  and  quoted,  and  illustrated,  and 
talked, — ^what  would  have  bewildered  any  man 
but  Uncle  Horace,  —  who  kept  his  mind 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  "  bad  investment," 
and  remained  unmoved.  At  last  Lord  Norley 
hinted  that,  as  his  nephew  was  not  actually  mar- 
ried, circumstances  might  arise  to  prevent  the 
union.  His  Lordship  subsequently  explained, 
that  he  never  intended  to  allude  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence,  that  his  regard  for 
Miss  Lorton,  his  nephew^s  affections,  and  a 
host  of  additional  circumstances — private  feel- 
ings, public  duty,  and  various  other  causes — 
could  not  produce  such  an  eflTect.  But  Uncle 
Horace  fired  at  the  dishonourable  insinuation. 

"  If,''  he  exclaimed,  '*  the  purchase  of  ten 
such  estates  were  necessary  to  the  security*  of 
my  niece  s  happiness,  she  should  have  them ; 
but  with  all  my  partiality  for  Harry  Mortimer, 
your  Lordship  must  permit  me  to  say  that, 
as  I  am  now  the  guardian  of  Mary  Lorton's 
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honour  and  fortune,  I  would  not — in  one  word, 
/  would  not,  my  Lord,  suffer  her  to  be  forced 
into  the  noblest  family  in  England !"  Luckily, 
even  as  he  pronounced  the  word  England, 
Lady  Ellen  Revis  entered  while  Uncle  Horace 
was  in  "  his  flurry,"  and  just  as  her  father 
had  nearly  forgotten  his  dignity.  Good  angel 
that  she  was,  she  immediately  understood  the 
matter,  and  commenced  her  pacific  arrange- 
ments. She  succeeded  in  convincing  Horace 
Brown,  that  though  the  money  laid  out  by  his 
brother  on  the  purchase  of  that  estate  was 
more,  considerably  more,  than  its  worth,  yet 
its  position  gave  it  a  fictitious  value,  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  political  influence  to 
transform  into  more  than  gold ;  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  Harry's  advantage  it  shoidd  be 
retained;  that  (she  could  speak  confidently) 
Lady  Norley  loved  Mary  too  well  ever  to 
think  of  any  one  else  as  her  niece ;  that  her 
{either  esteemed  her  beyond  all  price;  and 
that  in  every  way  her  friend  had  more  than 
realized  each  expectation  they  had  formed,  for 
that  the  fortune  "  her  good  uncle  *'  still  pro- 
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mised  far  exceeded  tliat  which  rumour  had 
given  her!  All  this  was  most  judiciously 
mingled  with  compliments  to  the  one  and  the 
other,  so  admirably  turned  and  toned,  that 
both  parties  thought  them  really  truths. 

Then,  she  called  Mary  Lorton  down,  before 
Uncle  Horace  was  able  to  prevent  her ;  know- 
ing well  that  two  good  eflFects  would  result  from 
her  appearance:  first  of  all.  Uncle  Horace 
would  be  at  once  softened  by  her  presence; 
and  secondly,  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
could  not  be  renewed  before  her. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Norley 
had  seen  Mary  since  her  father  s  death ;  and 
there  was  something  inconceivably  lovely  in 
the  contrast  between  that  fair  throat  and  face 
and  the  deep  mourning  which  clouded  without 
obscuring  its  beauty.  Beally  persons  of  dark 
or  sallow  complexions  should  be  prohibited  by 
Act  of  Parliament  from  wearing  sables, — ^they 
look  like  the  reanimated  bodies  of  those  for 
whom  they  mourn, — their  shadow  lies  heavy  on 
the  earth, — they  personify  despair  deprived 
for  ever  of  hope !    But  the  countenances  of 
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the  young  and  fair,  when  dressed  in  black, 
depict  liope  rising  from  the  grave ! 

Mary  advanced  to  his  Lordship  with  a  trem- 
bling step,  while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she 
took  the  hand  he  extended,  not  without  emo- 
tion, towards  her,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips ;  he 
kissed  her  brow  as  the  tears  gushed  down  her 
cheeks,  and  whispered,  *'  My  dear  Miss  Lorton 
— my  dear  child."  Lady  Ellen  looked  tri- 
umphantly towards  Uncle  Horace,  as  well  as 
to  say,  "  There,  one  look  from  your  Mary  is 
all-sufKcient.*'  And  Uncle  Horace  returned 
the  glance  with  a  smile  of  double  meaning, — 
for  it  was  proud  in  a  double  sense. — "  I  knoiv 
what  the  persuasion  of  her  beauty  must  cflFect, 
but  I  am  now  its  guardian."  Horace  Brown's 
own  pride  was  struggling  with  his  strong  affec- 
tion for  Harry  Mortimer ;  nor  was  he  insen- 
sible to  the  fact,  that  he  had  a  power  within 
liis  grasp  which  with  one  word  would  make 
a  man,  constituted  as  Lord  Norlcy  was,  bow 
down  before  him — the  power  of  wealth.  The 
two  uncles,  however — thanks  to  Lady  Ellen- 
separated  \?ithout  any  further  misunderstand- 
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ing  that  day;  that  they  disliked  each  other 
was  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

The  estate  was  retained, — the  mansion  put 
under  repair,  to  fit  it,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  number  of  months,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, — the  esta- 
blishment in  Park  Lane  dismissed,  to  the  in- 
finite gratification  of  Peter  Pike's  master,  and 
of  Peter  himself,  who  had  learnt  to  eschew 
Mrs.  Claggitt  as  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  to 
avoid  even  the  pretty  maid  whose  brother  once 
acted  as  his  guide ;  having  discovered  in  her 
what  he  termed  an  '^  immoral  propensity,"  but 
which  in  fact  was  nothing  more  than  a  genius 
for  flirting — which  the  mistress  frequently 
terms  "  immorality  "  or  "  levity  "  in  her  ser- 
vant, though  she  practises  it  herself,  and  would 
be  most  enraged  if  Aer  propriety  was  questioned 
in  so  doing. 

These  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
every  lawful  debt  of  Brown  Lorton's  dis- 
charged, before  the  sickle  had  finished  its  al- 
lotted task  in  the  few  corn-fields  which  divided 
Lord  Norlcy's  villa  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
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the  cottage  arneey  where  it  was  finally  agreed 
upon  Mary  and  her  mothei  should  pass  the 
time  that  must  intervene  before  Mary  could 
become  the  wife  of  Harry  Mortimer. 

Despite  her  sables,  and  the  extraordinary 
state  of  her  mother's  mind,  Mary's  heart 
bounded  at  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  green 
fields,  and  the  luxury  of  retirement.  Lady 
Norley  and  Lady  Ellen  intended  coming  to 
Norley  Lodge  in  October  :  Harry  was  already 
there.  Uncle  Horace  had  promised  not  only 
to  install  them  in  their  new  dwelling,  but  to 
return  and  spend  the  Christmas  with  them,  on 
condition — and  a  strange  condition  it  was — that 
Peter  Pike  was  to  be  installed  as  major-domo 
of  Mrs.  Lorton's  establishment, — an  arrange- 
ment which  a  few  months  previously  she  would 
have  negatived  at  once,  but  to  which  she 
now  submitted  quietly,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
wishes,  whether  expressed  by  Uncle  Horace 
or  by  Mary. 

Indeed,  with  so  much  delicacy  did  Horace 
Brown  manage  the  affairs  of  his  deceased 
brother,  that  even  Mary  had  no  idea  of  the 
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extent  of  his  bounty.  It  is  most  difficult  for 
people  who  have  been  rich  to  imagine  them- 
selves poor;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world,  except  the  bitterness  which  the  young 
experience  at  finding  themselves  friendless^ — 
for  the  heart  that  in  the  warmth  of  its  affection 
would  benefit  the  whole  world,  to  find  itself 
deserted'  by  the  object'  of  its  sympathy,  is  in- 
deed miserable ! 

"  You  will  touch  your  hat,  Job,"  said  Mrs. 
Claggitt,  as  she  watched  the  approach  of  the 
carriage  that  was  to  convey  *'  her  late  family" 
to  Southampton. 

She  had  been  strolling  with  Job  in  the  park, 
in  the  hope  that,  perhaps,  she  might  induce  a 
declaration  leading  to  an  arrangement  on  a 
principle  of  mutual  advantage,  tending  to  the 
establishment  of  a  (/'^-palace  or  eating-house, 
conducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris.  But,  alas ! 
no  such  declaration  came :  and  having  thrown 
down  her  eyes  for  three  minutes  without  effect, 
she  ventured  to  throw  them  up  again,  and 
caught  sight  of  Peter  Pike  on  the  coach-box 
of  a  travelling  chariot. 
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"  I  will  touch  my  hat,  if  it  pleases  you ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Lorton,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  set  worth  remembering/'  replied 
Job — a  reply  Mrs.  Claggitt  did  not  like.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  inquiring  if  he  meant  to 
include  her  in  *'  the  set,"  and  then  she  tliought 
she  might  elicit  an  answer,  in  Job's  present 
humour>  destructive  to  her  hopes, — that  would 
be  imprudent. 

So  she  said,  "  They  were  your  first  friends. 
Mister  Harris." 

"  They  found  me  useful,  and  engaged  me," 
replied  the  man  of  plate-powder  ;  "  I,  finding 
them  useless,  would  have  discharged  myself." 

''  If  they  had  not  discharged  you,"  chimed 
in  Mrs.  Claggitt ;  adding,  with  imprudent 
spitefulness — (how  seldom  are  prudence  and 
spitefulncss  twin-born) — "  it's  bad  to  throw 
away  dirty  water  till  you  can  get  clean ! — you 
have  not  yet  got  another  place.  Job." 

"  I  am,  I  own,  particular,"  replied  the  puppy, 
twirling  his  cane  as  he  spoke ;  "  I  do  not  like 
to  throw  myself  away ;  and  after  the  gloom 
and  fatigue  of  a  funeral^  why — it's  my  principle 
—one  wants  repose ! " 
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"  Ay,  Mister  Job,  so  one  does ;  and  then 
one  has  calls  to  make  upon  friends  of  one's 
own,  which  one  cawnt  exactly  make  when 
one's  in  place,  you  know ;  not  but  what  I  have 
enough  to  have  a  place  of  my  own,  only  a  lone 
woman,  Mr.  Job, — a  lone  woman  is — a  lone 
woman,  you  know  !  and  apt  to  be  imposed  on, 
and  misrepresented,  and  sneered  at,  and  her 
innocent  little  ways  turned  into  harm.  Now, 
I  dares  to  say,  there's  many  w^ould  make 
mischief  like  about  you  and  I — old  fellow- 
servants  enjoying  the  ruralities  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  where  you  gets  in  like  a  gentleman 
when  out  of  livery." 

"  Ay  !*'  exclaimed  Job,  bitterly ;  "  I  re- 
member ;  that  beastly  board  about  dogs  and 
servants  in  livery :  and  Lord  John's  walet  tried 
to  get  me  over  to  their  side,  by  telling  me, 
that  when  their  reform  bill  passed,  that  board 
would  be  down  the  first  thing, — ^but  there's 
the  board  still ! — them's  the  things  as  needs 
reform !  I've  said  so  twenty  times — ^if  they're 
such  friends  of  the  people,  let  them  show  it ; 
that's  my  ambition  I — only  it's  wonderful  how 
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they  lake  the  grandeur,  quite  natural,  as  soon 
as  they  get  it !  " 

"  Now,  Job,  here's  the  carriage — bow,  Job, 
bow^.  You  know  Miss  Lorton  will  be  Lady 
Norley  one  of  these  days — there's  her  bonnet 
at  the  window ;  but,  as  I  live  !"  she  added,  in 
a  voice  of  great  dissatisfaction,  *'  it  is  not  Miss 
Lorton,  but  that  jade  Alagdalene — she  travel- 
ling inside,  truly — she! — marry,  come  up! — 
well,  if  ever  ! — a  chariot,  and  a  slip  of  a  lady's 
maid  put  inside — weM,  if  ever  ! — no,  it's  past 
belief — Job,  if  you  bow,  you  may  go  to  the 
Devil  for  me."  And  Mrs.  Claggitt  turned  her 
back  as  the  carriage  passed  ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tis  miching  maUecho ;  it  seems  mischief. 
Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play. 

Hamlet. 

On  the  long,  unarchitcctural-looking  pier  of 
Ryde,  apart  from  the  crowd  that  was  hasten- 
ing to  the  steam-boat  about  to  sail  for  the 
main  land^  were  two  figures ;  and,  however  dif- 
ferent their  rank  in  life,  there  was  evidently  a 
more  than  commonly  friendly  understanding 
between  them.  One  carried  a  small  valise 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  carpet  bag  in  his  hand ; 
the  other  was  unencumbered,  save  by  a  green 
silk  umbrella,  carefully  folded  and  drawn  into 
its  case.  Though  the  day  was  warm  and 
sunny,  and  the  month  August,  the  gentleman 
was  clad  to  the  very  cars  in  a  drab  great  coat, 
above  the  collar  of  which  rose  the  folds  of  a 
green  silk  handkerchief:  his  carriage  was  free 
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and  independent^  and  he  occasionally  waved 
his  hand  to  a  young  lady  and  gentleman,  who 
returned  his  courtesy,  from  one  of  the  heights 
which  overlook  the  most  beautiful  s'cenery 
amid  the  world  of  waters.  As  he  approached 
near  the  spot  of  embarkation  he  stopped,  and 
pulled  the  folds  of  the  kerchief  from  his  lips, 
so  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  by  his  at- 
tendant. 

*'  Peter." 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Peter,  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  very  at- 
tentive to  my  niece — to  transfer  to  her  all  the 
duty,  which,  to  do  you  justice,  you  pay  me.*' 

"  Ah,  Sir,  that  I  cannot  do,  if  I  may  say  so  ! 
for  the  sort  of  duty — the  feeling  of  duty — is 
totally  diflFerent,  which  one  feels  for  a  lady  and 
a  gentleman.  Now,  you  see.  Sir,  it  is  this : 
— I  should  feel  myself  bound  to  protect  Miss 
Mary ;  and  you,  being  my  master,  are  bound 
to  protect  wie." 

"  Protect  yoM,"  said  Uncle  Horace-  '*  Gad 
80 !  you  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  protect,  truly." 

'*  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the 
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battle  to  the  strong,"  replied  Peter,  shaking 
his  head,  and  with  an  aspect  of  meekness  and 
devotion  which  did  not  at  all  accord  with  his 
usual  aspect  and  manner.  Uncle  Horace  eyed 
liim  from  head  to  foot,  as  he  rested  the  valise 
on  a  bench  in  the  recess. 

"  I  see,  Peter,  you  are  getting  on  another 
tack,  with  Cupid  again  as  your  pilot.  God  help 
and  defend  me  from  a  man  who  is  always  fall- 
ing in  love !  That's  something  the  jade  Kate 
of  Carisbrook,  or  another  of  the  Methodist 
girls  put  into  your  head.  Ah,  Peter,  Peter ! 
your  religion  just  now  is  a  pretty  face  and 
a  pair  of  black  eyes,  instead  of  touching  your 
heart  by  the  soundness  of  its  doctrine.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  the  directions  I  have 
given  you,  you  will  keep  dancing  from  prayer- 
meeting  to  prayer-meeting,  and " 

*^I  really  ask  your  honor's  pardon,"  said 
Peter,  respectfully;  "  but  I  do  not  call  to  mind 
any  time,  when  my  infirmity,  as  you  call  it, 
ever  made  me  neglectful  of.  my  duty ;  and  in 
regard  of  the  texts  of  Scripture " 

'*  Enough,   enough.     You  are  a  harmless 
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fool ;  but  a  fool "  (Peter  touched  his  hat)i — "  I 
know  you  mean  well ;  and  I  can  only  say  once 
more,  look  carefully  to  the  \vishes  of  your 
young  mistress ;  and,  Peter,  if  there  is  any 
thing  you  observe  she  requires  —  anything 
above  what  is  placed  in  the  banker  s  hands, 
why  you  know,  Peter,  where  to  write — a  humour 
or  a  fancy — no  matter  what ;  and,  Peter,  no 
letting  out  I — not  a  word  or  a  hint,  nothing  of 
the  sort ; — I'd  rather  my  right  hand  was  cut 
off,  than  a  thread  of  her  feelings  injured." 

There  were  many  more  last  words  between 
master  and  man ;  some  of  them  rough,  some 
smooth  ;  that  is,  rough  on  the  one  part,  smooth 
on  the  other.  Horace  Brown  pulled  up  the 
kerchief  so  as  to  shut  out  the  breeze,  which  he 
imagined  blew  more  freshly  than  a  true-bom 
EngUshman  ought  to  inhale  from  the  French 
coast ;  and  Peter  Pike  stood  bare-headed  on 
the  pier,  as  the  vessel  left  her  moorings: — 
then,  when  his  master  folded  his  arms  on  the 
railing,  so  as  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  his 
niece  and  her  lover,  Peter  resumed  his  co- 
vering, and  remained  watching  the  motion  of 
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the  wheels  which  impelled  the  steam-ship  on 
its  way.  The  sight  of  the  broad  sea  is  ever 
exciting — it  brings  with  it  a  world  of  thoughts 
and  feelings.  If  the  sensation  be  a  new  one> 
it  is,  indeed,  overpowering. 

I  remember  once  travelling  with  a  young 
gentleman  from  Paris  to  Boulogne,  who  had 
no  motive  for  his  journey  except  a  desire  to 
see  the  ocean.  His  curiosity  on  the  subject 
was  quite  insatiable — all  his  questions  were 
in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the  sea ; 
he  was  evidently  a  gentleman,  and  one  of 
good  education,  and  yet  his  mania  was  irre- 
sistible. One  would  have  imagined  him 
bewitched  at  his  birth  by  a  sea  nymph — 
if  a  sea  nymph  could  have  had  access  to  his 
cradle  in  la  belle  xille  de  Paris.  How  eager 
were  his  questions  about  sea-fish — and  sea- 
birds — and  sea-weeds — and  corals — and  reefs 
— and  rocks — and  rigging — and  anchors.  He 
had  evidently  not  associated  much  with  the 
English,  for  he  expected  that  even  English 
ladies  were  well  informed  upon  nautical  mat- 
ters.   He  had  read,  I  believe,  every  book  that 
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had  ever  been  written  upon  sea  subjects — ^his 
eyes  kindled,  and  his  cheek  flushed,  when  we 
talked  of  pirates  or  buccaneers ;  and  more 
than  once  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  been  a 
sailor.  As  we  drew  near  the  end  of  our  weari- 
some journey,  I  certainly  never  saw  any  man 
so  excited.  He  was  constantly  pointing  to 
each  blue  streak  that  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
and  inquiring  if  "  that  was  the  sea.''  Night 
closed  in,  and  his  disappointment  was  abso- 
lutely painful : — the  moon  rose,  and  his  spirits 
revived.  "  He  should  see  the  sea  by  moon- 
light : — ^he  had  heard  it  was  beautiful  by  moon- 
light— he  liad  treasured  up  his  money  that  he 
might  visit  the  sea — and  the  sea  at  Boulogne 
he  had  heard  was  more  picturesque  than  any- 
where else.  He  hoped  the  next  morning 
would  be  fine,  that  he  might  behold  the  sun- 
beams dancing  on  the  waters  : — and  he  hoped 
that  there  might  be  a  storm  at  noon,  for  then 
he  should  see  waves.  Alas !  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  Boulogne  next  evening  on  his  return 
to  Paris — he  had  with  difficulty  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  his  office  even  for  that  time!" 
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The  next  morning,  as  we  were  stepping  on 
board  the  steamer,  there  was  our  traveller  on 
the  pier,  with  folded  arms,  contemplating  the 
mighty  object  of  his  curiosity — our  bows,  and 
smiles,  and  adieus  remained  unanswered : — ^he 
had  eyes  and  ears  only  for  the  sea ! 

Peter  may   be    excused    for    loitering    on 
the  long  woody  pier  of  Ryde.      If  this  pier 
were  what  is   generally  called  handsome,  it 
would  lose  its  interest  and  beauty: — I  love 
its  rough  timbers — its  rugged  yet  bright  ap- 
pearance—  in    such   beautiful    keeping  with 
the  scenery  of  the  most  lovely  island  in  the 
world.     Peter  thought  he  might  wait  till  the 
steam-vessel  was  out  of  sight ;  and  as  his  eye 
wandered  from  the  decreasing  chimney  to  the 
clifis,  it  rested  on  one  of  the  small  coast-boats, 
the  sail  of  which  was  gallantly  filled  by  the 
land  breeze,  as   it  steered  along  the  shore: 
besides  the  steersman  there  were  two  gentle- 
men in  the  little  craft,  and  upon  one  of  them 
Peter  s  gaze  was  earnestly  fixed.     He  could 
not  withdraw  his  eyes — the  person  who  arrested 
his    attention    chatted   occasionally  with  his 
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companion,  but  was  more  constantly  occupied 
in  smoking  his  cigar,  as  he  leaned  carelessly 
back  in  the  boat.  Peter  Pike  twisted  and 
writhed  so  as  to  obtain  a  sight  of  his  counte- 
nance in  every  variety  of  position:  first  in 
profile,  then  in  full-face ;  then  he  bobbed  up 
— then  down — then  muttered— then,  forgetting 
the  pretty  Methodist,  cursed  the  ill  fortune 
which  had  taken  his  master  from  the  island,  at 
thd  very  time  when,  according  to  Peter's  opi- 
nion, he  ought  to  remain  on  it.  Suddenly  turn- 
ing round,  he  encountered  the  broad  stare  of 
a  jolly  tar,  who  had  evidently  been  much  amused 
at  his  movements. 

"  Could  you  overtake  her?"  inquired  Peter, 

eagerly. 

"  Bless  ye,  to  be  sure  I  could.    What  is 

there  to  overtake  ?"  replied  the  sailor,  turning 

his  quid,  and  hitching  up  his  trowsers  at  the 

same  time. 

"  Then  here's  half-a-crown  for  you — down 
on  the  nail — ^prompt  payment ! "  exclaimed 
Pike ;  **  so  lose  no  time." 

''  Lose  no  time,"  repeated  the  tar,  as  turn* 
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ing  over  the  silver  he  put  it  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  "  No,  I  take  it,  a  lugger  like  your- 
self'ill  be  more  likely  to  lose  time  than- Jack 
Nimble : — so  crowd  sail,  old  boy." 

Peter  followed,  and  though  he  considered 
himself  a  good  walker,  the  sailor  rolled  along 
at  a  pace  which  the  serving -man  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with;  at  last,  having 
tumbled  first  over  the  seats,  and  then  over 
the  oars,  regardless  of  the  nods  and  winks  of 
the  merry  tars,  he  seated  himself,  so  that  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  steam-boat,  which  was  dis- 
appearing far  more  rapidly  than  he  desired. 
After  rowing  for  about  five  minutes,  Peter 
turned  to  Jack  Nimble,  and  said — 

"My  firiend,  I  don't  think,  somehow,  you 
are  going  the  right  road: — she's  farther  off 
than  ever." 

"  Who's  farther  off  than  ever?"  interrogated 
Jack,  looking  rather  stormy  at  the  poor  land 
crab. 

**  Who  ?  why  the  steamer,  to  be]  sure,"  re- 
plied Peter.  "  You  told  me  you  could  over- 
take her!** 
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"  rm  blowed  if  I  told  you  any  sitch  non- 
sensc^  master,"  said  the  sea-god,  resting  on 
his  oar. 

"  Why  you  did!"  vociferated  Peter. 

•'  I  did  not.  I  say,  avast,  man  !  D'ye  think 
Jack  Nimble  a  fool?  I  told  you  I  could 
overtake  that  craft  that's  elbowing  round  the 
point  there,  and  so  I  can:"  and  again  he 
feathered  his  oar  in  the  salt-sea  spray. 

"  I  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  \vith  craft," 
replied  poor  Peter.  *'  So  if  you  can't  over- 
take the  steam-ship,  I'd  thank  you  to  put  me 
on  shore  again." 

"  I'm  sure  you're  old  enough  to  know  your 
own  mind!"  exclaimed  Jack,  surlily;  *' after 
cutting  as  many  capers  as  Harlequin  in  a 
play,  with  your  peepers  stuck  on  that  sail-boat, 
you  asked  me  if  I  could  overtake  her,  and  I 
said  yes ;  and  then  you  offered  me  the  shiner." 

*'  Which  I'll  thank  you  for,"  said  Peter, 
gravely.     "  I'm  not  going  to  hand  you  ovci-^ 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  without  value 
ceived." 

Jack  again  turned  the  quid,  and  sai^i 
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'*  Oh,    yes,    my  hearty,    you  shall  have  its 
value,  in  a  glass  of  Neptune's  grog." 

Peter  did  not  comprehend  the  sailor — how 
could  he  ?  but  he  was  very  glad  to  step  on  the 
pier ;  and  then  asked  Jack  for  the  "  value.*' 
The  sailor  handed  him  a  tin  can  of  salt  water, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  Jacks  ;  and 
Peter,  though  pugnacious  enough,  was  glad 
to  skulk  off  with  the  loss  of  his  half-crown,  and 
the  knowledge  that  his  master  was  gone  when 
he  thought  his  presence  was  most  necessary. 
When  he  reached  the  entrance  of  tlie  pier, 
the  boat  which  had  caused  him  such  asto- 
nishment and  anxiety  was  out  of  sight 
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CHxVPTER  III. 


-She  loves  to  walk 


In  the  brif^ht  visions  of  empyreal  light. 

By  the  green  pastures,  and  the  fragrant  meads. 

Where  the  per|)etual  flowers  of  Eden  blow. 

Lamb. 

If  Mary  Lorton  were  requested  to  point  out 
the  period  of  her  existence  during  which  she 
experienced  the  greatest  tranquillity,  if  not 
the  greatest  happiness,  I  think  she  would  say 
the  few  first  weeks  of  her  sojourn  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Her  enjoyments  were  pure  as  her 
own  soul ! — in  the  society  of  Lady  Norley  and 
Lady  Ellen  Revis,  she  possessed  advantages 
which  none  better  than  herself  knew  how  to 
estimate : — retirement  is  the  true  test  of  good 
breeding:  "  Company  manners''  never  yet 
held  out  three  rainy  days  in  a  country  house ; 
but  the  natural  dignity,  blended  with  the 
sweetness,  of  a  true-bom  lady/and  the  sadness, 
perhaps,  of  a  woman  whose  domestic  happi- 
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ness  had  never  been  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
moment  to  a  man  she  had  tenderly  loTed> 
rendered  Lady  Norley  an  object  of  devotional 
attraction  to  Mary's  enthusiastic  disposition. 
Lady  Norley  was  always  the  same — she  had 
learnt  to  subdue  herself — she  said  that  the 
task  had  not  been  an  easy  one ;  perhaps  not,  for 
her  spirit  was  proud  —  her  acquirements  va- 
rious ;  and  she  had  discovered,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  her  wedded  life,  a  necessity  for  exert- 
ing them,  to  save  her  from  ennui  or  dissipa- 
tion. The  death  of  her  sons  had  nearly  broken 
her  heart : — she  had  hung  over  their  beds  of 
suffering  wliilc  their  father  was  immersed  in 
every  description  of  pleasure,  which  he  called 
business :  —  she  had  smoothed  their  pillows 
and  closed  their  eyes ;  and,  but  for  Lady  Ellen, 
she  would  have  prayed  "  to  have  been  with 
.  them  at  peace." 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
youngest  died ;  and  Lady  Norley  had  become 
so  far  resigned,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  age  or  sorrow  had  shed  its  snows 
over  her  raven  hair.    Lady  EUen  Bevis  is,  by 
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this  timc>  known  to  us  all : — her  talents  were 
ever  willingly  exercised  for  the  amusement  of 
her  private  friends;  and  a  Mr.  and  Miss 
Leslie,  brother  and  sister,  had  accepted  Lord 
and  Lady  Norley's  invitation  to  spend  the 
autumn  at  the  Lodge : — ^they  were  precisely 
the  sort  of  people  that  enjoy  the  country  them- 
selves, and  make  it  delightful  to  others.  Miss 
Leslie  was  of  a  certain  age,  her  brother  a  few 
years  younger.  Harry  Mortimer  nominally 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Norlcy  Lodge ; — but 
the  hours  that  Mary  Lorton  did  not  pass 
there,  he  passed  at  the  cottage,  where  Mary's 
sorrow  remained  enshrined ;  for  happy  as  she 
was,  she  had  one  cause  of  anxiety — one  cause 
of  grief — that  at  times  weighed  down  her  very 
heart.) 

Mrs.  Lorton,  from  the  moment  she  took  the 
gold  and  jewels  from  her  daughter,  had  not 
shaken  off  the  apathy  she  evinced  after  her 
object  had  been  accomplished,  and  its  conse- 
quent excitement  exhausted.  Mary  had  no 
opportunity  of  judging  how  long  this  frame  of 
mind  would  continue— for  her  father  8  death 
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occurred  on  the  folio  wing  day — since  that  event 
Mrs.  Lorton  would  read  or  work,  and  reply 
when  asked  a  question,  but  more  generally  re- 
main as  if  unconscious  she  had  been  spoken  to. 
Sometimes  she  would  rally,  but  never  so  as  to 
enable  her  daughter  to  revert  to  the  myste- 
rious circumstance  which  at  times  occupied 
much  of  her  thoughts.  Well  may  I  say  *'  at 
times;'*  and  those  "times"  became  less  and 
less  frequent,  as  days  and  weeks  passed  on. 
There  is  in  the  young  an  ardent  arid  happy 
buoyancy  of  spirit  which  casts  off  sorrow  with- 
out an  effort  —  thawing  the  ice,  that  as  we 
advance  in  years  chokes  up  the  springs  which 
at  first  flow  on  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  a 
mind  at  ease.  Mary  felt  happy  when  minis- 
tering to  her  mother — gathering  for  her  fresh 
flowers — singing  to  her  new  songs — placing, 
with  a  wisdom  beyond  her  years,  such  books 
upon  her  table  as  lead  the  mind  to  the  blessed 
and  revivifying  effects  of  religious  hope  and 
holy  faith,  or  others  of  lighter  literature,  cal- 
culated to  amuse,  without  awakening  the  pas- 
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sions,  or  arousing  the  sympathies  of  our  nature. 
She  would  not  suflFer  her  to  see  a  dying  bird, 
or  a  faded  leaf,  or  to  hear  a  melancholy  me- 
lody. She  did  not  torment  her  with  questions 
as  to  why  she  was  sorrowful ;  but  she  exerted 
every  means  in  her  power  to  prevent  her  from 
being  so. 

Magdalene  was  her  handmaid  in  heart  and 
soul — she  lived  absolutely  but  to  fulfil  all  that 
Mary  desired : — the  perfect  union  of  those  two 
girls  was  beautiful  to  look  upon — the  deep 
gratitude  of  the  one,  the  affectionate  attention 
of  the  other — the  respect — the  homage  which 
Magdalene  paid  to  Mary,  and  the  delicacy 
which  Mary  evinced  in  her  conduct  towards 
Magdalene.  "  Some  people's  manners  are 
formed,"  said  Lady  Norley  one  day,  speaking 
of  her  intended  niece, — "  some  people's  man- 
ners are  formed  by  art,  some  by  nature:  art 
is  a  clever  teacher,  but  her  pupils  rarely  do 
her  perpetual  credit ;  nature  is  a  gentle  mother^ 
and  her  children  love  her  too  well  ever  to  fo^« 
get  her  instructions.    Mary  Lorton  has  be^^i 
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taught  of  both, — ^in  her,  art  polished  the  work 
which  nature  commenced ;  yet  she  was  too  well 
instructed  of  nature  to  become  artfiil." 

When  Harry  repeated  to  her  this  compli- 
ment^  she  smiled  on  him  even  more  sweetly 
than  usual,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  she 
deserved  it.  An  ordinary  lover  would  have 
sworn  *'  yes !  **  but  he  said  it  in  a  tone  that 
made  her  happy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Harry  was 
idle  in  this  retirement.  Mary's  society  was 
to  him  the  sweet  dream  of  his  boyhood  more 
than  realized;  in  his  youthful  days  he  had 
felt  himself  almost  presumptuous  in  aspiring 
to  her  love ; — for,  let  us  reason  about  it  as  we 
will,  there  is  something  to  a  high-minded  and 
honourable  man  degrading  beyond  expression 
in  a  sense  of  poverty-r— it  meets  him  at  every 
turn — ^it  uplifts  its  squalid  and  bony  finger, 
pointing  in  bitter  mockery  to  all  that  his  soul 
desires,  and  yet  cannot  obtain — it  steals  more 
sharply  through  the  garments  than  the  freez- 
ing fog  of  November's  evil  days — it  chills  the 
current  of  his  blood — it  stands  like  a  spectre 
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between  him  and  liis  ambition — it  untunes  the 
sweetest  cadence  of  his  voice — it  hangs  like 
lead  upon  his  footsteps — it  turns  his  milk  of 
kindness  to  the  bitterest  gall — it  throws  a 
funereal  pall  upon  his  genius,  and  tolls  the 
death  note  when  the  joy  bells  should  have 
sounded !  Despite  the  delicately -bestowed 
favours  with  which  Uncle  Horace  loaded  his 
young  friend,  still  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  bestowed — that  they  were  favours,  not 
rights — stung  him  to  the  very  quick  of  a  proud 
spii'it;  and  though  the  idea  never  once  oc- 
curred to  Mary  in  their  cliildish  quarrels,  it 
haunted  him.  "  She  knows  me  poor,  she 
must  despise  me ! "  Tliis,  added  to  the  irk- 
someness  of  a  mercantile  life,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  neglected  by  his  aristocratic 
relatives,  often  made  Harry  fractious  and 
capricious  in  days  gone  by.  A  proud-poor 
man  is  rarely  amiable, — rarely  considered  so, 
at  all  events, — and  Harry  had  ever  been  either 
ready  to  bristle  up,  or  grow  quite  strange,  at 
the  least  word  or  look — ^which  Mary  had  for- 
gotten ere  it  was  said  or  done.    Now  things 
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were  changed — his  station  was  acknowledged ; 
even  Peter  Pike  observed,  that  "  Master  Harry 
was  grown  mighty  civil,  and  friendly,  and  soft, 
to  what  he  used  to  be."  Prosperity  is  the 
true  sunshine  of  a  generous  soul, — in  which 
its  fruits  grow  ripe,  not  rank. 

For  myself,  I  never  could  understand  what 
people  meant  by  saying,  '*  that  love  occupied 
a  man's  whole  soiiV^  I  should  think  (I  speak 
with  all  reverence)  such  a  soul  most  unworthy 
its  alliance  with  the  Deity — a  single  passion 
may  have  predominating  influence,  but  the  soul 
is  too  vast  to  be  occupied  by  but  one.  Hany 
Mortimer  loved  Mary  Lorton  more  and  more* 
deeply  every  day — every  hour  her  mind  was 
unfolding  its  excellence  and  its  beauties — 
even  as  a  rose  unfolds  its  petals  to  the  sun ; 
the  shower  had  fallen^  but  to  render  it  more 
perfect;  sorrow  had  done  the  work  of  timey 
and  added  a  portion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent to  the  gentleness  of  the  dove ;  but  love 
did  not  occupy  his  whole  soul, — it  was  mingled 
with  all  his  thoughts,  and  sometimes  his  dream 
of  young  ambition  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
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vision  of  his  lovely  bride ;  still  he  laboured 
hard  to  inform  his  mind,  as  every  young  man 
ought,  on  the  moral  and  political  state  of  his 
country ;  he  did  more  than  many  would  have 
done^ — he  endeavoured  to  judge  impartially  of 
the  great  and  important  changes  wliich  were 
every  day  occurring  in  its  legislature — a  legis- 
lature in  which,  one  of  these  days,  he  antici- 
pated a  seat — ^and  he  studied  the  rise  and  fall 
of  ancient  kingdoms,  with  a  view  to  see  if  an 
analogy  existed  in  any  way  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world  and  the  blessed  land 
whose  interests  were  one  with  his  own.  A  man, 
in  any,  but  particularly  in  an  elevated  station, 
must  be  either  a  slave  or  a  fool  who  takes  no 
interest  in  the  politics  of  his  country ;  it  is  a 
duty  he  owes  his  fellow-subjects  to  see  that 
what  is  good  is  neither  injured  nor  overthrown 
—to  watch  the  interests,  not  of  his  own  par- 
ticalar  clique,  but  of  his  fellow-subjects— to 
guard  that  one  class  does  not  encroach  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  other — to  render  to 
"  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Csasar's,**  but  to 
Tender  no  more. 
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There  were  some  amongst  our  modem 
patriots  who  made  Harry  smile — men  who 
wrote,  while  diamonds  glittered  on  their 
fingers,  "  Of  the  Distress  and  Slavery  of 
England;"  who  muttered  with  mellifluous 
gentleness  of  the  "  tyranny  of  the  upper 
classes/*  of  "  appropriation,"  and  *'  sinecures," 
while  their  servants  trembled  before  them; 
and  they  were  publicly  known  as  •*  having  an 
itching  palm,'*  and  an  earnest  desire  for  high 
places,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

One,  in  particular,  he  knew — ^who  affirmed, 
and  that  boldly,  that  "  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment  was  dangerous  to  a  free  people;"  yet 
he  would  not  suffer  those  "  free  people "  to 
do  or  say  what  they  pleased  if  it  opposed  his 
opinion,  or  militated  against  his  interests  or 
enjoyments:  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  neg- 
lectful husband  and  a  stern  father,  but  his 
party  extolled  the  purity  of  his  principles— 
at  which  Harry  was  astonished  until  his  eyes 
were  opened  by  the  discovery,  that  those  who 
sat  in  judgment  were  not  qualified  to  judge, 
seeing  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
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''  purity  of  principle  "  was.  Notwithstanding 
the  glare  and  glitter  that  surrounded  him» 
Harry  saw  many  of  the  strings  that  worked 
the  puppets ;  and  was  much  astonished  to 
observe  what  a  small  quantity  of  strength  sets 
a  mighty  machine  in  motion. 

Lady  Ellen  laughed  when  he  expressed  to 
her  this  astonishment ;  and  said^  that  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  political  scene-shifters 
would  astonish  him  still  more.  "  It  is  the 
fashion,"  she  said,  "  now-a-days  to  set  people 
by  the  ears,  by  shouting  '  freedom  ;'  while  the 
state  gipsies,  having  previously  informed  them 
of  the  high  honours  they  arc  born  to  (for 
which  information,  of  course,  they  have  also 
been  previously  paid),  pick  their  pockets  in 
the  melee,  and  thus  secure  a  double  harvest." 

"  You  are  quite  a  politician,  Ellen ! " 

"  Not  I ! — if  I  were  a  ibwh  I  would  be :  but, 
as  it  is,"  she  added,  ''  I  sec,  I  think,  I  laugh ; 
—nothing  more." 

Mary  was  often  much  astonished  at  the 
hardihood  which  Lady  Ellen  displayed  in 
combating  her  father's  opinions;  she  was  the 
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only  person  of  his  intimates  who  ever  seemed 
to  breathe  freely  in  his  company.  Many  per- 
sons are  awed  at  first  by  a  goodly  presence 
and  a  noble  bearings  but  the  dread  wears  off, 
and  they  become  at  their  ease  after  a  time. 
With  Lord  Norley  the  case  was  different ;  he 
was  courtly  and  gracious  at  first,  but  the  more 
you  knew  of  him,  the  more  you  felt  that  he 
was  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  man.  Indeed 
Mary  trembled  before  him,  though  he  was 
more  conciliating  and  polite  to  her  than  he 
was  to  the  generality  of  young  ladies :  fortu- 
nately for  Mary's  comfort  he  seldom  honoured 
his  family  or  the  Lodge  with  his  company, 
though  Harry  received  frequent  letters  from 
him  on  political  subjects. 

It  was  one  of  those  delicious  moonlight 
nights  which  seemed  ripened  into  the  frilness 
of  beauty  by  the  influence  of  autumn — ^when 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  grows  rich,  and  va- 
ried in  its  richness — and  the  landscape  teems 
with  the  blessed  produce  of  industry.  The 
sky  was  so  clear,  that  each  star  shone  out  in  itg 
full  brightness,  undimmed  by  cloud  or  vapour 
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— the  moon  was  in  her  majesty,  holding  her 
gallant  court,  and  giving  audience  to  her  silver 
legions.  She  seemed,  as  Lady  Ellen,  Mr. 
Lister,  and  the  young  lovers  gazed  from  the 
sands  upon  her  glory,  more  like  a  thing  of 
life  than  a  mysterious  world — it  was  hard  to 
imagine  a  world  of  such  surpassing  purity 
tainted  by  inhabitants — to  Mary  she  conveyed 
the  idea  of  the  soul  of  some  everlasting  and 
benevolent  spirit.  The  ocean,  in  its  expanse, 
shone  like  a  mirror,  reflecting  back  the  lustre 
of  the  heavenly  gems  to  their  own  sky — the 
ripple  of  the  waters  curled  as  it  touched  the 
strand,  and  rested  for  an  instant  like  a 
wreath  of  snow,  where  a  dark  rock  or  jagged 
stone  obstructed  its  way,  and  then  the  white 
foam  melted  and  disappeared ! — ^the  sea-birds 
were  all  at  rest,  but  many  of  the  creeks 
and  bays  sent  forth  their  fishermen,  whose 
nets,  as  they  cast  them  into  the  sea,  shone  in 
the  moonlight  as  though  their  meshes  were  of 
silver  thread:  there  lay  the  fishing-boats  on 
the  wide  waters,  silent,  save  that  now  and 
then  the  voice  of  a  sailor  might  be  heard 
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shouting  to  his  fellow^  or  a  verse  of  one  of  old 
Dibdin's  glorious  songs  float  from  a  distant 
boat,  as  if  she  were  animated  by  the  spmt  of 
a  Sea  King ! 

''  How  little/'  said  Lady  Ellen,  "  do  those 
who  drive  along  the  Esplanade  at  Brighton, 
visit  the  East  and  West  Cliff,  and  promenade 
the  Pier,  know  of  the  beauty  or  the  majesty 
of  the  ocean  as  it  flows  from  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty !  The  sea  at  Brighton  always  makes 
me  think  of  the  efforts  of  man  to  restrain  the 
onrestrainable — for  though  his  object  is  not 
attained,  he  succeeds  in  disfiguring  what  he 
cannot  overcome." 

Mr.  Leslie  said  this  was  very  true;  and 
Mary  said  what  she  thought  (she  was  leaning 
on  Harry's  arm  at  the  time),  "  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  heaven  on  earth,  it  was  the  Isle 
of  Wight,"  —  a  common-place  observation 
enough,  but  not  perhaps  a  common  feeling. 

"  I  hope,  Mary,"  said  her  lover,  **  that  next 
year  we  shall  again  be  here ;  I  think  we  should 
like  it  better  even  than  Lorton  Hall,  though  it  is 
the  persons,  not  the  place,  who  form  the  paradise." 
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"  Yet/'  replied  Mary,  "  Adam  and  Eve  did 
not  think  so  when  they  quitted  the  garden  of 
Eden." 

'*  No/'  said  Lady  Ellen,  "  because  they  had 
sinned.*' 

"  If  that  were  really  the  cause,"  observed 
Harry,  as  he  held  a  long  tuft  of  sea-weed  so 
as  to  catch  the  moonlight,  "  I  fear  few  of  us 
should  realize  Paradise.  Who  is  there  that 
has  not  sinned  ?  " 

"  Speak  for  your  own  sex,  if  you  please, 
cousin,"  said  Lady  Ellen.  "  If  Adam  had 
met  the  serpent  first,  he  would  have  yielded 
more  quickly  to  temptation  than  Eve ;  besides, 
he  was  cowardly  about  the  matter,  and  threw 
the  blame  upon  his  wife, — a  habit  which  ho 
bequeathed  to  his  heirs  male  (as  papa  would 
say)  to  all  eternity." 

*'  You  are  always  severe  upon  us  men,"  said 
Harry,  i^miling;  "  but  I  forgive  you,  if  Mary 
wUl." 

*'  I  dare  say  Lady  Ellen  knows  best ;  for 
she  knows  the  world  better  than  I  do,"  replied 
Mary. 
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"  Mary,  you  arc  a  renegade/'  quoth  her 
lover ;  "  you  forget  that  I  overheard  you  ex- 
pounding to  Magdalene  the  other  morning, 
the  legitimacy  of  man  s  authority." 

"  A  bad  beginning,  I  declare — a  most  foolish 
commencement,"  laughed  Lady  Ellen.  "  Wo- 
men are  not  called  upon  either  to  expound  or 
acknowledge  any  such  thing,  because  men  will 
be  sure  to  exact  it.  Do  not  shake  your  head, 
child,  in  this  sentimental  light.  You  said  just 
now  that  I  knew  the  world  better  than  you ; 
and  so  I  ought ;  I  could  not  have  lived  so  long 
*  in  its  best  circles/  as  the  fashionable  novels 
have  it,  without  tasting  of  its  bitterness.  Oh, 
how  blessed  to  escape  from  its  prisons,  and 
feel  the  freedom  of  such  a  scene  as  this ! " 
She  looked  around  and  above  her  with  evident 
emotion ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  turning  to 
Mary,  added,  "  And  to  know  and  feel,  that 
though  ye  are  but  three,  there  is  one  incor- 
ruptible heart  between  the  mystic  number/' 

'*  And  which,  may  I  ask,  do  you  consider, 
as  Major  Blaney  would  say, '  so  highly  gifted?' " 
inquired  Mr.  Lister. 
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"  Why,  Mr.  Lister,  you  are,  you  know, 
mmply  a  man  of  the  world;  consequently, 
finding  your  heart  long  ago  a  useless  incum* 
brance,  you  either  cast  it  out,  or  gave  it  some 
■edativc  which  has  effectually  destroyed  its 
operation.  So  you  see,  in  either  case,  I  hold 
it — non  est  inventaa.  My  good  cousin  is  to  be 
a  statesman — a  statesman,  not  a  patriot,  you 
understand — so  that  the  idea  of  his  heart  being 
ever  taken  into  con " 

"  My  dear  Lady  Ellen,"  interrupted  Mary 
"  why  will  you  suppose  any  such  thing  ?  be- 
sides, indeed,  I  do  not  wish  my  heart  to  be 
complimented  at  the  expense  of " 

"  Harry,"  added  Lady  Ellen.  "  Ah,  Mary, 
when  I  look  beyond  the  present  into  the  vista 
of  coming  years,  I  sec  my  cousin  inflexible- 
stem  and  upright—earnest  and  spirited  at  hi» 
on$et — worn  out  at  last  by  contending  fedingi 
or  contending  interests — opposed — sneered  st 
— ^lAmpooned — either  the  tool  op  the  victim  ot 
psr^ — dragged  &oA  his  domestic  eircld — 
holding  out.  an  young  men  do  at  first,  n 
tBmptatiqBj.fail|hjgi(ddine  gradually  to  the  b»- 
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lief  that  patriotism  is  but  a  remnant  of  the 
barbarous  ages,  and  that,  to  keep  up  his  sta- 
tion, he  must  do  as  others  do! — change  his 
opinions — be  converted  by  a  sudden  light,  to 
the  behef  that  whatever  tends  to  promote  his 
own  individual  advantage  must  be  for  the  good 
of  his  country — ^while  you,  Mary,  will  at  first 
triumph  in  his  glory ;  I  see  you,  radiant  with 
hope  and  exultation,  for  a  woman  always  re- 
joices in  her  husband's  patriotism — he  glories 
in  his  country,  she  in  him — that  is  the  proper 
state  of  affairs,  is  it  not,  gentlemen  ?  Ay,  ay, 
Mary — yet  man  turns,  and  turns,  and  turns, 
while  woman  remains  inflexible ;  and  when 
Harry  sees  the  necessity  of  '  state  necessity 
and  existing  circumstances,'  [your  uncorrupied 
heart  will  weep  tears  of  anguish  over  his  apo- 
stacy,  though  you  will  love  him  still,  for  (here 
is  another  fact)  a  man's  unworthiness  does  not 
diminish  woman's  love." 

**  Mary  and  myself  should  be  obliged  for 
your  prophecy.  Lady  Ellen,"  said  Harry,  more 
than  half  angry. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  you  will,  though  you 
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ought,"  she  replied ;  "  for  prophecies  are  use- 
ful, if  they  teach  us  to  avoid  what  would  lead 
to  their  fulfilment." 

''  You  did  not  always  prophesy  thus,"  said 
Mary. 

"  Perhaps  not !  '*  laughed  Lady  Ellen. 
"  The  Sibyl  has  her  moods." 

The  little  party  strolled  along  the  sands  in 
silence  until  they  came  under  Shanklin.  The 
cottage,  in  which  Mrs.  Lorton  resided,  was 
not  far  from  that  pastoral  village,  and  before 
they  ascended  the  steep  path  that  led  to  their 
homes,  they  paused  to  survey  the  quiet  yet 
immense  beauty  which  surrounded  them  on 
every  side. 

The  window  of  the  fisherman's  hut,  that 
nestles  so  closely  to  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
emitted  a  long  stream  of  light,  which  rested 
on  the  shingle  like  the  trail  of  some  spirit 
fire  :  at  first,  from  within,  came  the  voices  of 
merry  children— then  all  was  hushed — the 
light  for  a  time  obscured,  as  if  some  one  passed 
between  it  and  the  window — then  it  shone 
again — the  father  of  the  family  was  reading 
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the  Word  of  God  to  his  children — ^his  boat  was 
carefully  stowed  above  high- water  mark  — 
and  a  couple  of  trusty  dogs  slept^  or  rather 
seemed  to  slcep^  upon  the  fishing-nets.  Not 
a  single  cloud  obscured  the  least  portion  of  the 
heavens ;  all  was  glad  and  happy  in  the  smiles 
of  its  Creator ;  the  repose  of  sea  and  sky  was 
so  profoimd,  that  every  word  the  old  man 
uttered  was  heard  distinctly  by  the  high- 
bom  and  the  beautiful  who  listened  to  his 
accents. 

There  is  something  more  than  commonly 
holy  in  cottage  piety :  it  is  so  evidently  the 
unpolluted  outpouring  of  a  pure  spirit,  look- 
ing to  the  Almighty  for  the  fulfilling  of  those 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  prove  the  immor- 
tality of  what  dwells  \vithin  us,  that  it  is  seldom 
sneered  at  even  by  the  most  profligate.  The 
poor,  who  till  the  ground  for  their  subsistence, 
look  naturally  and  directly  to  the  heavens, 
upon  the  influence  of  which  they  consider  de- 
pend the  results  of  their  efibrts.  Thus  they 
become,  almost  unconsciously,  in  direct  com- 
munion with  God  himself— they  call  upon  His 
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rain — they  entreat  His  sunshine — their  inter- 
course with  nature  leads  them  to  supplicate 
its  great  Originator.  Though  mayhap  they 
could  not  quote  or  apply  the  text, — they  know 
by  experience  tliat  "  God  giveth  the  increase." 

"It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain,"  said 
Mary  to  her  lover, ''  which  venerates  his  Maker 
most — the  tiller  of  the  land,  or  the  fisher  of 
the  sea  ?  " 

*'  It  must  depend  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  individual,  I  should  think,"  replied  Harry. 

They  commenced  ascending  the  clifiF:  Mary 
and  Mortimer  lingering  (as  lovers  always  do) 
behind;  Lady  Ellen  and  Mr.  Lister,  alter- 
nately sparring  and  philosophising,  in  the 
advance, — though  it  must  be  confessed  the 
lady  generally  had  the  conversation  very  much 
to  herself. 

"  Why  is  Lady  Ellen  so  severe  ?"  whispered 
Mary^  as  they  had  nearly  climbed  to  that 
pretty  cottage  which  hangs,  like  a  bird  s  nest 
irom  a  bough,  half-way  down  the  china 

''  She  is  often  so,**  replied  her  companion. 
**  Wc,  poor  men,  arc  forced  to  endure  her 
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philippics  against  our  faults ;  whilst  she  quite 
forgets  that  she  herself  possesses  the  faults 
idle  condemns  in  no  moderate  degree/* 

*'  I  am  sure  her  heart  is  right ;  she  is  too 
high-souled  ever  to  yield  to  temptation  from 
motives  of  mere  interest.** 

**  You  only  do  her  justice,  Mary  ;  she  has  a 
noble  mind,  though  a  bitter  spirit." 

"  Say  rather  a  bitter  tongue/'  replied  Mary. 
*'  I  often  think  that  Ellen  assumes  that  bitter- 
ness to  conceal  some  weakness  which  we  know 
not  of." 

How  strange  it  is  that  a  young  girl  will 
often  read  the  heart  aright;  when  men,  and 
worldly  men  too,  are  quite  baffled  as  to  its 
emotions!  Women  are  quick-sighted  as  re- 
gards each  other. 

"  Harry,"  said  Mary,  after  a  pause,  "  I  can- 
not believe  that  all  the  interest  in  the  world 
would  ever  make  you  swerve  from  that  which 
your  conscience  would  determine  just." 

"  Thank  you,  sweetest,  for  the  assurance/* 
replied  her  lover,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  to 
his  lips. 
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"  Besides,  we  shall — you  will — ^have  abun- 
dance^ without  seeking  office  or  assistance 
even  from  a  king.  And  Uncle  Horace  calls 
that  the  most  enviable  existence  in  the  world." 

"  He  is  right,  Mary;  but  I  would  not  spend 
my  life  idly,  dearest — an  Englishman  ought 
to  guard  the  honours  and  liberties  of  his 
country  as  scrupulously  as  his  own." 

Mary  looked  into  his  face,  and  smiled  and 
sighed. 

You  do  not  doubt  me,  dear  Mary  ?" 
Doubt  you !''  she  repeated,  "  oh,  Harry, 
no — ^you  and  doubt  are  two — far,  far  apart,  as 
yonder  stars  that  glitter  in  the  north  and  iii 
the  south !  I  do  not  tcaze  you  now  with  doubts, 
nor,"  she  added,  in  a  sweet,  low  voice — clove's 
natural  tone — "  with  coquetry ;  indeed,  I  was 
far  more  of  a  coquette  in  times  long  past 
than  I  am  now — town  breeding  destroyed  what 
Uncle  Horace  said  would  be  confirmed !" 

"Uncle  Horace  is  not  infallible,  then!" 
said  Mortimer.  "^ 

<*  I  am  not  sure  about  that ! "  replied  Mary ; 
''  I  was  fore-armed,  as  well  as  fore-warned ; 
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perhaps  I  am  not  sure  about  that  eitlier — but 
perhaps  I  smarted — no,  no,  no,  I  meant  not 
that ;  but  I  intended  to  say,  that  perhaps  I  saw 
I  might  have  suffered  from  it  if  I  had  lost  a 
true-love,  and  married  one  of  those  counterfeits 
who  hunt  a  heiress  as  they  would  a  hare ! " 

"  My  beloved  Mary !"  exclaimed  her  knight, 
*^how  truly  am  I  to  be  envied!  what  I  suffered, 
a  thousand  times  repaid ! — the  only  one  I  ever 
loved,  to  know  her  thus  my  own — to  find  her 
grow  in  wisdom  and  in  beauty — to  know  that 
she  has  that  within  which  will  increase  in  ex- 
cellence with  years  !  Oh,  Mary !  my  heart  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  richest  happiness. 
I  often  ask  why  it  is  that  blessings  and  pros- 
perity thus  shower  on  one  who  has  so  little 
claim  on  Fortune  for  such  favours." 

"  Say  on  Providence,  not  Fortune,"  said 
Mary.  "  Providence  is  ever  careful  of  its 
creatures ;  Fortune  as  heedless  of  her  favours 
as  she  is  stupid  in  her  distribution  of  them." 

"  Why,  what  a  moralizer  I  shall  have ! 
You  will  look  sharply  at  my  words  and  mo- 
tives^ Mary." 
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"  Not  sharply,  Harry.  A  sharp  woman  ! — 
a  rose-branch  without  blossom^  yet  clothed  in 
thorns ! '' 

Lady  Ellen  stopped  abruptly  as  they  gained 
the  top  of  the  chine  pathway,  and  asked  Harry 
if  he  had  heard  lately  from  Philip  Marsden. 
He  told  her  he  had,  and  that  he  talked  of 
coming  to  the  island  to  finish  Mary's  bust. 

Again  the  lovers  whispered,  and  followed 
their  conductors  to  the  gates  of  Norley  Lodge. 
Lady  Ellen  pressed  Mary  to  enter  with  them ; 
but  no,  Mary  must  go  home  to  her  mother — 
she  had  been  away  nearly  all  day — her  mother 
might  think  herself  neglected,  might  feel  hurt 
— she  must  read  or  sing  to  her  before  bed-time 
— ^it  was  but  some  five  yards  farther,  so  she 
would  say  good-night. 

'<  Good-night,  fair  heart,"  said  Lady  Ellen, 
in  playful  allusion  to  their  conversation  on  the 
beach.      "  Good-night,   fair   heart ;  you  will 
not  quarrel  with  your  friend  for  thinking  you. 
better  than  others.'' 

Mary  and  Harry  Mortimer  walked  togeth^ix' 
in  that  lovely  moonlight  across  the  field  whi^y^ 
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divided  their  two  dwellings — the  rich  berries 
of  the  hawthorn  trembled  in  the  rising  breeze, 
and  the  trees,  laden  with  the  ripe  fruits  of 
autumn,  formed  the  most  fantastic  arches 
above  their  heads.  At  last  (how  rapidly  had 
the  moments  flown),  liis  hand  lifted  the  latch 
of  the  wicket- gate, — and  they  were  beneath  a 
long  veranda  leading  to  the  cottage  entrance. 
At  that  entrance  stood  Mrs.  Lorton  in  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman — a  stranger — at 
least  neither  Mary  nor  Harry  remembered 
having  ever  seen  hun. 

As  they  approached,  he  lifted  his  hat  to 
Mrs.  Lorton;  but,  instead  of  proceeding  down 
the  usual  path,  so  as  to  meet  Mortimer  and 
Mary,  he  crossed  the  lawn  in  front,  and  vaulted 
over  the  fence  that  encircled  the  grounds. 

Mrs.  Lorton  rushed  to  her  own  chamber ; 
and  Mary  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  from 
within,  just  as  she  reached  the  door. 
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So  lived,  80  Wed  they.    Their  life  lay  enshrined 
Within  thenueWes  and  people.    Tliey  reck'd  not 
How  the  world  sped  around  them,  nor  divined : 
Heaven,  and  their  home  endearments  fill'd  their  lot« 

M.  HOWITT. 


"  It's  a  fine  morning,  Miss  Magdalene,  and  you 
look  as  bright  as  a  steel  bodkin  in  the  sun- 
ahine,"  said  Peter  Pike  to  Magdalene  Marsden. 
"  I  have  been  to  Ryde  already,  and  have 
brought  you  some  flowers." 

"  I  thank  you,  Peter;  just  what  I  wanted," 
replied  Magdalene.  "  Very  pretty  flowers, — 
and  very  sweet  too,  considering  the  season  of 
the  year." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  like  them,"  quoth  Peter ; 
''  I  should  wish  to  give  you  nothing  that  was 
not  sweet,  at  any  season." 

Magdalene  untwisted  the  bast    that    had 
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been  twined  round  the  flower  sterns^  and  could 
hardly  help  smiling  at  Peter's  compliment — 
although  Peter  was  such  a  general  lover,  that 
he  was  laughed  at  even  by  the  pretty  puritans 
who  had  won  him  his  master's  reproof  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure. 

"  We  have  a  hard  duty.  Miss  Magdalene," 
again  commenced  Peter,  "  seeing  that  you  and 
I  have  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  Miss 
Mary  until  Mr.  Horace  comes  back.  She  was 
always  an  angel ;  but  I'm  glad,  for  one,  that 
master  did  not  leave  her  mother  under  my 
care — Eh !  Miss  Magdalene  ?" 

*'  Mr.  Brown,  replied  Magdalene,  "  left  you, 
I  know,  Peter,  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Lorton."  (She  laid  more  stress  on  the  word 
attend  than  Peter  liked,  though  he  did  not  say 
so.)  •'  And  I  am  sure,'*  she  added,  "  he  might 
well  count  upon  your  fidelity ; — you  bring  them 
flowers,  anticipating  their  least  desire !  *' 

"  The  flowers  were  for  you,  Miss  Magda- 
lene," interrupted  Peter,  looking  very  senti- 
mental. 

"  Thank  you,  Peter ;   but  there  are  more 
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here  than  1  require  for  Mrs.  Lorton's  vase,  so 
you  can  give  thcse^  and  these,  to  Susan,  or 
Jane,  or  Letty." 

*'  Miss  Magdalene,"  interrupted  Peter, ''  it's 
little  I'd  think  of  Susan,  Jane,  or  Letty,  if 
some  one  I  know  of  would  think  of  me." 

'*  Poor  Peter  ! "  ejaculated  Magdalene : — 
'«  Well,  if  you  are  so  very  constant  to  the  fair 
girl  at  Liverpool  Miss  Mary  told  me  of,  and 
as  you  say  you  write  so  badly,  that  only 
Mr.  Horace  Bro\vn  can  read  what  you  put 
down,  why,  I  will  wTite  a  letter  for  you  when 
you  please !" 

At  first,  Peter  looked  confounded ;  he  was 
sorely  puzzled  to  know  whether  Magdalene 
either  did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  him ; 
but  he  rallied  quickly,  and  thanking  her^  re- 
plied, '*  that  he  would  ask  her  to  write  for  him 
that  evening.**  Then,  suddenly  remembering 
his  charge,  he  inquired  if  she  had  seen  any 
strangers,  or  a  stranger,  about  the  cottage,  or 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  lately  ? 

Magdalene  said  she  had  seen  many;  but 
none  who  particularly  attracted  her  attention. 
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All  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  she  added, 
she  had  been  engaged  with  Miss  Lorton^ 
who  had  suffered  much  anxiety  from  her  mo- 
ther having  shut  herself  closely  into  her  room, 
refusing  to  admit  either  one  or  the  other  du- 
ring the  night ;  but  that  she  had  permitted  her 
daughter  to  breakfast  with  her,  and  they  were 
now  together  in  the  small  pavilion,  so  thickly 
enclosed  by  the  evergreens,  that  though  it  had 
been  evidently  built  to  command  a  view,  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ocean 
from  it. 

Magdalene  stood  no  farther  parley  with 
Peter,  whose  "  infirmity "  of  falling  in  love, 
instead  of  diminishing  with  greyish  years, 
appeared  to  increase  as  he  grew  old  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  his  uncompromising  fidelity, 
he  would  have  been  unbearable  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

Magdalene  filled  a  vase  with  the  flowers, 
and  took  it  to  the  pavilion  she  had  spoken  of. 
It  was  a  small  building  containing  two  rooms, 
both  opening  on  a  lawn  hedged  with  ever- 
greens.   Mrs.  Lorton  was  reclining  on  a  sofa. 
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looking  more  lovely  than  usual,  for  her  check 
was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  bright,  either  from 
excitement  or  fever.  Mary  was  sitting  by  her 
side,  her  hands  clasped  on  the  top  of  her  gui- 
tar, and  Magdalene  thought  she  had  been 
weeping.  She  left  the  vase  on  the  table,  and 
withdrew. 

Considering  the  dear  and  affectionate  terms 
on  which  Mary  and  her  mother  had  lived  to- 
gether for  many  years,  it  may  seem  strange 
that,  though  the  question  trembled  on  her  lips, 
Mary  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  her  mother, 
who  she  had  seen  at  the  door  the  preceding 
evening.  She  felt  assured  that  he  was  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  increased  abstrac- 
tion which  Mrs.  Lorton  had  evinced ;  and 
though  she  thought  of  nothing  else,  she  could 
not  give  the  thought  utterance,  but  endea- 
voured to  amuse  her  mother  by  talking  of  in- 
different matters.  Mrs.  Lorton  had  taken  a 
rose  from  the  vase,  and  was  silently  admiring 
its  beauty^  when  Mary  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  night  before,  at  Lady  Norley's,  of 
the  approaching  wedding  of  a  lady  whose  cha- 
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racier  had  been  a  good  deal  "  talked  "  upon 
daring  the  past  season.  Mary  had  discredited, 
and,  as  far  as  a  young  girl  dare  do  so^  had 
discountenanced  the  reports;  and  now  re- 
joiced at  her  prospects. 

"  Still,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lorton, 
"  when  you  are  married,  I  would  recommend 
you  not  to  visit  her.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
female  is  pure,  she  must  appear  so ;  she  must 
be  above  suspicion." 

"  We  can  all,"  replied  Mary,  "  be  above  sus- 
picion as  regards  our  own  conduct ;  but  how 
can  we  guard  against  the  falsehoods  of  the 
wicked  ?  " 

"  My  dearest  girl  talks  like  a  child  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  construction  a  wicked 
world  puts  on  our  simplest  actions.  You  know 
that,  however  fashion  might  regard  individuals, 
I  not  only  avoided  those  upon  whom  scandal 
breathed,  but  those  upon  whom  it  was  likely 
to  breathe." 

"  Then,  my  dearest  mother,"  replied  Mary, 
who  had  been  from  childhood  upwards  the 
most  charitable  of  God's  creatures,  and  was 
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never  severed  from  her  gentleness  but  by  a 
harsh  judgment  expressed  towards  her  fellow- 
creatures, — "  You  have  not  done  unto  others 
as  you  would  wish  to  be  done  unto  ! " 

The  rose  Mrs.  Lorton  was  about  Jto  replace 
within  the  vase  fell  from  her  hand,  and  a 
singular  and  sudden  change  passed  over  her 
countenance,  as,  turning  quickly  on  her  dai^h- 
ter  with  that  rapid  transition  from  kindly  to 
severe,  which  Mary  declared  was  a  portion  of 
her  mental  disease,  she  exclaimed, 

'^  And  who  told  you  that  your  mother  ever 
stood  in  need  of  charity  ?  " 

''  Mother,"  replied  Mary,  meekly — "  mother, 
we  may  not  need  the  dole  of  cummin  or  of 
anise, — but  we  do  need  the  gentle  feelings  of 
our  friends  to  overlook  our  faults." 

"  You  have  not  answered  me,  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Lorton,  rising  from  the  couch;  ''take 
care,  Mary ;  take  care ; — the  time  may  be  ap- 
proaching, when  you  may  wish  to  cast  your 
mother  from  your  heart ;  ay,  and  trample  on 
her,  as  I  trample  on  this  rose."  She  placed 
her  foot  upon  the  tender  petals  of  the  flower,  ^ 
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and  Mary  saw  it  crushed  beneath  her  tread; 
her  heart  trembled  at  the  bitter  and  unjust 
sarcasm  her  mother  had  cast  upon  her,  and  as 
the  guitar  fell  from  her  hands,  she  left  her  seat 
and  walked  into  the  inner  room,  without  utter- 
ing one  word  of  reply  to  the  cruel  taunt — 
"  that  the  time  might  be  approaching  when 
she  might  wish  to  cast  her  mother  from  her 
heart." 

As  she  passed  the  open  ^dndow^  the  shadow 
of  a  man  in  the  act  of  crossing  from  one  clump 
of  trees  to  the  other,  in  the  bower-like  enclo- 
sure, attracted  her  attention.  As  it  glided 
over  the  smooth  lawn,  she  thought  she  heard 
a  low,  suppressed,  muttering  laugh ;  she  was 
not  certain ;  she  paused — ^listened — listened  so 
attentively,  notmthstanding  the  agitation  of 
the  past  scene,  that  she  suppressed  her  breath- 
ing—every faculty  appeared  absorbed  in  the 
one ;  she  was  all  ear ; — there  was  no  repetition 
of  the  sound — all  was  still,  perfectly  still,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  that  the  breeze  shook  many 
leaves  from  the  quivering  aspen,  and  that  some 
wild  bird  from  the  depths  of  one  of  the  deepest 
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Valleys,  sent  up  its  full  and  joyous  notes,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  music.     She  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment :  doubtless  it  was  the  gardener,  who  had 
crossed  the  sunbeams ;   yet  her  young  heart 
beat  audibly  against  her  bosom.     She  could 
see  through  the  glass-door  that  her  mother's 
features  were  almost  convulsed  by  an  emotion 
for  which  she  could  not  account.     She  passed 
to  a  window  which  opened  on  what  might  be 
called  the  hack  of  the  pavilion.     She  unclosed 
it ;  the  sea-breeze  chafed  her  fevered  temples, 
and  she  rested  her  forehead  against  the  case- 
ment.    In  a  few  moments  she  saw  Harry  ap- 
pear on  the  cliff  which  terminated  the  garden, 
and  in  another  he  was  by  her  side.     After  the 
half-murmured,  half-silent  greeting,  which  is 
love's  sweetest  salutation,  she  inquired  why  he 
had  lingered  in  the  garden,  and  crossed  from 
the  front  to  the  cliffs  before  he  entered  ?     He 
assured  her  he  had  climbed  the  cliffs  but  that 
minute,  and  had  not  been  to  the  front  of  the 
pavilion  at  all. 

She  told  him  she  had  seen  a  shadow !  and 
he  laughed,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  been 
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fairy-struck,  as  fairies  so  abounded  in  the  island. 
At  this  she  only  smiled ;  but  when  he  would 
have  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  mother, 
$he  prevented  him. 

"  Do  not  go,  Harry,  do  not  go  in.  My 
mother  is  not  well  to-day ;  but  if  we  leave  her 
to  herself,  she  will  be  better  soon." 

"  Not  well  to-day,  dear  Mary ;  not  well  to- 
day— and  she  was  so  much  better  yesterday  ?  " 

"  So  she  was,"  replied  poor  Maiy ;  "  but 
she  changes  every  hour.  I  had  almost  said  I 
was  sick  of  hope.  I  did  not  mean,  God  knows, 
to  anger  her." 

"  YovL  anger  her ! — You,  the  most  tender 
and  devoted  child  on  earth  ! — How  was  it  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  sweet  one."  And  the  lover 
urged  how  from  him  there  should  be  no  men- 
tal reservation,  as  truth  and  love  arc  one,  or 
ought  to  be  so ;  and  then  Mary  repeated  what 
Mrs.  Lorton  had  said, — "  That  the  time  might 
be  approaching  when  she  might  wish  to  cait 
her  mother  ofiF:"  and  the  gentle  girl  could  not 
recall  the  words  without  many  tears;  which 
however,  were  dried  as  soon  as  shed.    They 
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walked  ami  in  ann,  in  all  the  full  confidence 
of  mutual  affection^  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
laurel-hedge^  which  was  sufficiently  extensive 
to  shade  a  gravel-walk,  and  just  wide  enough 
for  two— two  lovers  I  mean,  who  (I  don*t  know 
how  it  is)  usually  walk  much  more  closely  to« 
gether  than  strangers ! 

"  Mary,"  inquired  Harry  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  interest  that  the  fair  maid  was  more  than 
usually  attentive — "  Mary,  have  you  ever  seen 
or  known  any  of  your  mother's  relations  ?  '* 

'^  She  has  none,  none  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  refugee  parents — 
Swiss  or  German — and  they  are  all  dead.'' 

*'  But  she  may  have  some  distant  connexions 
— I  think  your  Uncle  Horace  suspected  this ; 
nay,  I  am  sure^  he  did.'* 

'*  I  have  thought  as  much  myself:  and  yet» 
if  so,  why  should  she  conceal  it?"  inquired 
liary. 

**  Perhaps  they  are  poor ! " 

•'  Well,"  replied  Mary,  <*  we  could  make 
them  rich ;  and  if  we  could  not,  poverty  is  no 
dkgrace!** 
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"  Perhaps  something  not  pleasant  might 
attach  itself  to  them !  '* 

Mary  coloured  deeply.  '*  Did  you  mean/' 
she  said^  "  it  was  possible  that  an3^thing  dis« 
graceful  could  attach  itself  to  my  mother** 
relatives  ?  " 

*'  Mary,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  conduct  of 
our  connexions/' 

"  It  would  be  impossible ! "  exclaimed  Mary, 
warmly,  '^  that  any  related  to  my  mother  could 
be  other  than  fair  and  honourable.  Oh,  Harry, 
you  and  Uncle  Horace  never  did  her  justice. 
Upon  one  point,  I  will  confess,  she  has  been 
weak,  very  weak ;  but  remember  her  tempta- 
tions. My  mother  was  most  beautiful,  with  a 
refined  and  foreign  taste— foreign,  that  was 
dear  Uncle  Horace *s  great  stumbling-block. 
He  could  not  bear  her  foreign  feelings;  he 
called  them,  what  he  thought  them,  affecta- 
tions.  She  had  no  friends,  no  companions 
suited  to  those  feelings  in  the  country.  She 
did  not  wish  me  wedded  to  what  she  heartily 
dislikes — a  trader, — and  she  strained  every 
nerve,  expended  all  her  influence,  to  live  in 
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London.  My  father  was  ambitious^  as  you 
well  know ;  quite  as  ambitious  as  my  mother. 
How  both  were  disappointed  in  the  ideas  they 
formed^  matters  not  now ;  but,  Harry,  not  even 
when  most  anxious  to  make  her  way  amongst 
the  great,  did  she  descend  to  mix  with  any  of 
tainted  purity — Oh,  no!  nothing  connected 
tvith  her  could  be  impure." 

"  'Tis  a  fond  girl's  argument— wide,  wide 
apart  from  reason  and  philosophy ! "  said 
Harry ;  "  but  we  will  not  pursue  it  farther, 
though  I  cannot  but  believe  that  stranger,  who 
would  not  meet  us  on  the  la^yn  last  night,  was 
some  relation." 

"I  grant/'  repKed  Mary,  ^' that  I  too  am 
perplexed ;  but  it  does  not  cause  you  trouble, 
Harry,  does  it  ?  "  she  inquired  affectionately. 

"  Me,  Mary !  dearest,  not  a  jot !  why  should 
it  ?  save,  that  it  grieves  me  your  dear  mother 
«hould  suffer  from  anxiety.  I  know  that  her 
mind  must  be  distempered  by  some  affairs, 
which  as  yet  are  mysteries  to  us;  but  we  must 
leave  all  to  time." 

"  To  God !  rather,"  said  Mary. 
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Ay,  to  God,  indeed ! "  repeated  her  lover ; 
and,  Mary,  do  not  look  reproachfully  at  me 
because  I  said  time; — trust  me,  dearest,  I 
venerate  His  power,  and  rely  upon  His  good- 
ness, almost  as  much  as  you ;  perhaps  I  think 
less  of  it  than  you.  A  dove  crouches  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  blesses  their  warmth,  more  than 
the  eagle." 

*'  There  is  a  little  bit  of  saucy  foppery  in 
that  comparison,"  said  Mary,  "  which  I  would 
chide  you  for,  but  that  your  simile  is  defective, 
and  that  is  sufficient  punishment;  for  an  eagle 
seeks  the  sunbeam,  and  glories  both  in  its 
light  and  in  its  warmth :  the  dove  shrinks  from 
the  light,  but  the  benevolent  warmth  of  the 
great  luminary  is  the  soul  of  her  existence ! " 

"  You  have  increased  my  foppery  a  thou- 
sand-fold,^ replied  Harry. 

'^  Let  us  seek  my  mother  now,"  said  Mary, 
blushing. 

"  Ay,  I  am  sure  her  mood  has  passed  away 
by  this ; — though  she  once  frowned  upon  my 
love,  yet  I  love  her  for  your  sweet  sake ! "  ob- 
served the  lover  tenderly. 
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*'  And  for  her  own ; — ^nay,  Harry,  for  her 
own!**  she  exclaimed,  with  affectionate  warmth. 

'*  Yes,  Mary,  there  is  much  about  your  mo- 
ther both  to  admire  and  to  love.  Lady  Nor- 
ley  was  saying  the  other  morning,  that  she 
never  knew  a  beautiful  woman  gaining  high 
society,  wedded  to  a  husband,  who  (though  I 
know  he  dearly  loved  her)  was  so  palpably 
careless  as  to  what  society  she  frequented, 
conduct  herself  with  so  much  dignified  pro- 
priety; it  was  the  observation  of  all  her 
friends ;  of  those,  too,  who  were  jealous  of  the 
admiration  she,  and  her  daughter,  my  own 
Mary,  both  excited.'* 

Mary  pressed  the  arm  on  which  she  leaned, 
dose,  and  closer  still,  and  looked  into  Harry  s 
face,  with  that  tender  and  thankful  expression 
which  every  man  in  the  world  most  exceedingly 
admires^  because  the  first  tells  of  affection,  the 
second  of  dependence ;  he  gladly  continued  a 
theme  which  had  afforded  her  so  much  de- 
light 

**  Even  in  London^  I  have  known  the  great- 
est traitor  to  all  female  virtues,  speak  of  her 
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with  respect  1  am  most  grateful  to  her  for 
this  womanly  celebrity ;  for  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  I  should  be  jealous  of>  it  would  be 
the  fair — ^but,  no>  the  word  fair  does  not  half 
express  the  anxiety  I  should  feelj  that  my 
wife*8  fame  should  be  like  the  spotless  lily,  so 
spotless,  that  the  sun's  rays  at  noon  could  find 
no  trace  of  stain,  or  flaw>  or  blemish; — and 
a  daughter's  virtues  depend  so  much  upon  her 
mother's  training,  that  I  should  be  almost  as 
jealous  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Indeed^ 
Mary>  I  thank  her  from  my  soul  for  this — the 
truest  fame  that  ever  woman  earned !  I  should 
fear  (now  do  not  look  as  if  1  did  fear,  I  only 
said  I  should  fear),  supposing  your  mother 
drawn  into  fashionable  life,  as  she  was,  by  her 
ambition,  —  supposing  she  had  ridden,  and 
driven,  and  laughed,  and  flirted,  as  many 
women  do,  during  the  passing  of  the  summer 
solstice, — ^why  then  I  should  fear  that  the  gay- 

ness  of  my  Mary's  manners  was  not "    He 

paused. 

4€  Y/^^  ^^^  what,  Harry  — " 

^'  Why,  not,  perhaps,  exactly  what  I  should 
desire.** 
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"  What !  arc  you  jealous  ?  "  inquired  Mary, 
laughing;  then  added^  more  seriously,  "I 
might,  perhaps,  at  one  time  have  been  too 
careless,  or  too  gay,— everything  was  new  to 
me,  so  very  new,  that  my  heart  overflowed  with 
joy,  and  trustfulness,  and  hope;  yet  the  ful- 
filment of  my  every  wish  followed  its  creation 
at  so  quick  a  pace,  I  had  no  time  for  hope. 
My  father's  death,  my  mother's  fitful  moods, 
and  a  certain  suspicion  (which  my  dear  uncle's 
care  and  kindness  prevents  from  being  any- 
thing but  suspicion)  that  we  are  more  indebted 
to  the  generosity  of  Horace  Brown  than  to 
what  property  my  father  left,  for  all  our  pre- 
sent luxuries,  makes  me  more  thoughtful  than 
I  ever  thought  I  should  be.  If  Maxy  were 
here  she  would  call  me  a  mope." 

"  That  woman  was  a  viper ! — all  viperous 
thoughts  go  with  her,"  said  Harry,  bitterly ; 
then  added,  "  your  uncle  never  suffered  me  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  your  father's  affairs, 
but  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Lord  Norley 
that  my  sweet  bride  would  be  more  richly 
dowered  than  even  his  lordship  hcped  for ;  and 
that  is  saying  much.    Forgive  me,  if  what  I 
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said  was  even  tainted  by  jealousy,  my  Mary. 
Henceforth,  be  gay  or  grave,  or  in  whatever 
mood  you  please ;  and  let  the  humour  be  what- 
ever it  will.  111  like  it  best ! "  He  spoke  with 
so  much  enthusiasm,  that  Mary  could  not 
avoid  thinking,  that  those  most  dear  to  her 
were  wildly  affectionate.  There  was  more 
warmth  in  Harry's  words  than  was  his  wont ; 
his  mind  was  always  calm,  and  clear,  and  ten- 
derly quiet;  organized  and  regulated  better 
than  the  minds  of  handsome  men  are  found 
in  general  to  be. 

As  she  scanned,  through  the  deep  fringes  of 
her  beautiful  eyes,  his  manly  and  noble  fea- 
tures, she  felt  that  in  him  were  united  the 
ardour  of  the  lover,  with  the  firmness  and 
wise-thinking  of  the  friend.  It  was  upon  her 
lips  to  tell  him  so,  but  her  resolution  failed. 
Harry  was  so  particular,  he  might  think  it  un- 
maidenly,  so  her  thoughts  escaped  with  a  sigh 
—one  of  those  drawn  of  full  happiness — ^not  of 
discontent  or  sorrow. 

"  What  is  it,  dearest  ?"  whispered  Harry,  for 
lovers*  ears  are  quick  at  catching  sighs. 

''  Nothing,*'  said  the  maiden. 
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''  I  know  by  that  sweet  blush,  Mary,  that 
something  passed  through  your  mind — not 
sorrowful — Oh,  no ! — What  was  it,  love  ?" 

''It  was,'' she  replied,  turning  away  herface> 
and  shaking  her  rich  curls  so  as  to  shroud  the 
blushes  on  her  cheek  and  brow ;  **  it  was  only, 
that  I  think  your  friendship  of  as  much — no, 
almost  of  as  much  value  as  your  love ! " 
And  you  sighed  at  this  ?  " 
No,  Harry,  no ;  I  thought  (you  know  how 
quick  thought  is !)  that  with  my  mother  I  feel 
always  an  anxiety,  an  undefined  restlessness, 
a  dread  of  I  know  not  what  I  watch  her,  and 
think  of  her  loveliness,  and  pray  it  may  not 
fade ;  and  then  there  is  something  wild  and 
mysterious  about  her,  that  fevers  and  excites 
my  imagination.  With  Uncle  Horace,  whom 
I  love  so  very  dearly,  I  am-— is  it  not  strange? 
-•much  more  at  ease  than  with  my  mother ; 
but  then  he  is  so  odd,  so  sarcastic— to  be  at 
ease  with  him,  would  be  like  sleeping  on  the 
edge  of  a  volcano.  I  love,  esteem,  respect 
dear  Undo  Horace,  but  am — now  do  not  laugh 
-*ihe  least*  no,  perhaps  more  than  a  little  bit 

!— but  with  yoQ«  all  is  repose^  and 
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joy,  and  hope !  —  yoiir  very  shadow  tells  of 
so  much  peace,  so  much  protection,  that  I 
could  sleep  beneath  it !  *' 

This  simple,  but  earnest  confession,  was 
made  in  so  whispering  and  trembling  a  tone, 
was  so  different  from  the  often  gay,  bounding, 
spirited  Mary,  that  Mortimer  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  was  indeed  his  betrothed  who  spoke. 
He  folded  her  to  his  bosom ;  but,  ere  he  could 
imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  a  loud,  piercing 
shriek  from  the  paviUon  rang  upon  their  ears ! 
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So  lived,  so  loved  they.    But  as  iu  the  calm 
Of  a  hot  noon,  a  sudden  gust  will  wake ; 
Anon  clouds  throng ;  then  fiercer  squalls  alarm  ; 
Then  thunder,  flashing  gleams,  and  the  wild  break 
Of  wind  and  deluge: — ^till  the  living  quake, 
Towers  rock,  woods  crash  amid  the  tempest, — so 
In  their  reposing  calm  of  gladness  spake 
A  word  of  fear ! 

M.  UOWITT. 

When  Mortimer  and  Marv  rushed  into  the 
Pavilion,  Mrs.  Lorton  was  standing  near  the 
spot  where  her  daughter  had  left  her — pale 
and  rigid  as  marble,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
countenance  of  a  tall^  thin  man^  whose  promi- 
nent features  and  black  curling  hair  rendered 
him,  if  not  handsome,  of  striking  and  pictu- 
resque appearance;  his  figure  was,  or  rather 
had  been,  enveloped  in  a  blue  boat  cloak  that 
lay  upon  the  ground ;  his  dress  was  a  mingling 
of  English  and  foreign  costume^  the  richly- 
embroidered  waistcoat  and  trowsers  belonging 
to  the  latter,  while  the  tight-fitting  jacket  and 
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black  silk  kerchief  tied  carelessly  round  his 
throat  claimed  afRnity  with  that  class  of  gen- 
tlemen who  arc  said  to  spend  much  time  on 
board  their  yachts.  He  had  grasped  Mrs. 
Lorton  s  arm  with  his  right  hand,  and  stood 
opposite  to  her :  for  a  minute  neither  appeared 
to  notice  the  entrance  of  Mary  and  Mortimer, 
and  they  heard  the  stranger  say, — *'  Why  did 
you  scream  ?  are  you,  indeed,  mad  ?"  The  in- 
stant his  eye  rested  on  them  he  regained  his 
self-possession  ;  and,  relinquishing  his  grasp, 
turned  to  the  youthful  pair,  and  bowing  with 
perfect  ease  and  grace  of  manner,  said,  before 
HiEurry*s  over-boiling  feelings  had  time  to  vent 
themselves  in  words, — '^  Mrs.  Lorton  has  been 
so  much  astonished  at  the  re-appearance  of  an 
old  friend  this  morning,  whom  she  saw  only 
last  night,  that  she  has  forgotten  to  greet  him. 
She  will,  however,  remember  me  presently." 

Mary  had  flown  to  her  mother,  who  con- 
tinned  standing,  apparently  unconscious  of 
anything  except  the  presence  of  her  visitor, 
upon  whom  her  eyes  were  still  fixed:  at 
length,  feeling  that  the  pressure  of  his  hand 
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was  removed  from  her  wrist,  she  pushed  up 
the  sleeve,  and  rubbing  the  place  he  had 
grasped,  turned  suddenly  to  her  daughter, 
and  in  a  deep  low  whisper,  murmured,  "  Is  it 
black  ? — ^is  it  black ?— is  it  black  ?  '* 

*'  No,  dearest  mother,  no— why  should  it 
be  ?  "  replied  the  trembling  girL 

^  He  touched  it — ^whatever  he  touches  turns 
black — ^whisper — closer — ^nay,  closer  still — ^he 
touched  my  heart  once  when  I  was  young,  and 
that  turned  black,  although  you  cannot  see  it ; 
fieur  without,  and  foul  within-^but  my  heart 
has  been  black  ever  since — ay,  black  as  hell !  *' 

**  Mother,  dearest  mother,  recollect  yourself, 
and  do  not  wander  thus — you  know  not  what 
you  say — your  tongue  repeats  your  dreams! 
Look  at  me;  I  am  Mary,  your  own  Mary. 
Ah,  that  was  one  of  those  dear  smiles  you 
love  to  give  your  child !  Come  hither,  Harry. 
Here,  mother,  is  your  other  child-— your  sofr— 
there — ^look  upon  us  both!  Thank  Grod! 
thank  Grod !  *'  she  continued,  addressing  Mor- 
timer, ^  she  is  better  now.     Bing  for  ■ame 
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As  Harry  walked  towards  the  bell,  the 
stranger  moved  to  where  he  had  stood  at 
Mrs.  Lorton's  side :  her  head  had  sunk  upon 
her  daughter's  shoulder,  and  tears  were  flowing 
firom  her  eyes — she  extended  her  hand,  as  she 
thought,  to  Harry,  and  the  stranger  took  it 
within  his — although  she  did  not  see  him,  did 
not  even  glance  towards  him,  there  seemed  an 
electrifying  power  in  his  touch  that  almost 
convulsed  her  frame ;  it  was  but  the  touch  of 
a  moment,  yet  the  shriek  that  followed  was 
more  appalling  than  the  first.  Mary  encircled 
her  mother  with  her  arms,  and  Harry  con* 
fronting  the  stranger,  exclaimed,  "  There  is 
evidently  something  in  your  presence.  Sir, 
which  disturbs  Mrs.  Lorton.  I  must  request 
that  you  withdraw.  Nay,  Sir,"  he,  continued, 
replying  to  a  look  and  gesture  by  which  the 
intruder  intimated  his  intention  to  remain — 
**  nay.  Sir,  it  is  unmanly-«-you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  Mrs.  Lorton's  illness— you  see 
her  daughter's  agitation — you  cannot  intend 
remaining! — if  you  will  not  go/'  persisted 
Mortimer,  after  a  pause,  ''  I  must  f(»get  you 
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have  said  that  you  were  Mrs.  Lor  ton  s  friend^ 
and  force  you  hence." 

The  intruder  glanced  at  the  muscular  pro- 
portions of  his  own  stalwart  frame,  then  looked 
at  Harry,  and  without  attempting  to  move, 
smiled,  with  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
species  of  good-natured  contempt. 

"  Have  you  heard  what  I  said.  Sir  ?  "  inter- 
rogated the  young  man. 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  command  you  to  withdraw." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  intruder, 
and  a  deep  red  spot  glowed  upon  either  cheek. 
"  And  pray,  who  are  you,  that  command  me  to 
leave  the  house  of  Margaret  Lorton  ?  Look, 
young  Sir, — I  did  not  come  here  to  create  dis- 
turbance ;  if  Mrs.  Lorton  desires  me  to  go,  I 
am  gone — if  she  bids  me  stay ! — answer  me, 
Mrs.  Lorton — Margaret  Linden,  answer  me — 
do  you  desire  me  to  be  sent  forth  from  your 
house  by  the  rude  command  of  a  boy  like 
this  ?  " 

When  the  stranger  commenced  speaking, 
his  words  evidently  fell  unheeded  on  Mrs. 
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Lorton's  ear;  but  when  he  continued,  and 
named  her  childhood's  name,  she  started,  dis- 
engaged herself  from  her  daughter  s  arms,  and 
stood  erect — fixing  her  eyes,  as  by  a  spell, 
upon  the  stranger. 

"  Margaret  Linden,"  she  repeated;  "  there 
is  one  come  from  the  dead  to  call  upon  a  name 
long  dead  !  Margaret  Linden ! — there  is 
music  in  that  simple  name.  Mary,  you  sing 
a  song  called  '  Linden  Grove ;'  is  it  not  mu- 
sical?" 

"  You  see,  Sir,"  said  poor  Mary,  "  you  see 
how  my  dear  mother  wanders — she  is  not  her- 
self— let  me  entreat  you  to  retire — some  other 
time — any  time  but  now ! " 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  oblige  Miss  Lor- 
ton ;  but,  before  I  go,  I  must  be  told  to  do  so 
by  your  mother  herself.  Nay,  Sir,  the  first 
time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton,  after  a  separation  of  many  years,  was  at 
the  house  of  Lord  Norley."  He  handed  Mor- 
timer a  card.  "  Last  night  I  called  upon  her 
here,  ^and  promised  to  return.  Before  I  go, 
she  must  fix  a  time  for  me  to  visit  her  again  ; 
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I  must  see  and  converse  with  her  privately — it 
is  for  her  interest  that  I  do  so." 

Mrs.  Lorton  appeared  gradually  recovering 
her  presence  of  mind ;  then,  by  a  great  and 
sudden  efTort,  she  recalled,  as  it  were,  her  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and  addressed  her  daughter 
with  a  calmness  which,  considering  her  pre- 
vious excitement,  was  truly  wonderful.  "  I 
have  to  apologize,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  been, 
as  my  dear  Mary  knows,  in  a  state  of  most 
depressing  nervousness  the  entire  morning — 
at  such  times  I  am  not  mistress  of  either  my 
thoughts  or  words.  Harry,  I  pray  you  pardon 
me — I  am  forgiven  by  my  child  before  I  ask 
it.  This  is  Count — Count," — she  passed  her 
hand  across  her  forehead,  as  if  trjring  to  re- 
member,— "  Count  D'Oraine ;  a  person  — " 

'*  A  friend,  lady — why  not  say  a  friend ! — 
why  not  say  a  friend  at  once,"  he  continued, 
without  apologizing  for  the  rudeness  [of  his 
interruption.  '^  I  knew  your  mblher  when 
she  was  a  child/*  he  continued,  turning  to 
Mary ;  *'  knew  her  before  she  was  a  rich  man's 
bride — her  fortunes  fixed  her  quietly  in  Eng- 
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land ;  mine  took  mc  far  away.  And^  in  truth, 
I  am  much  grieved  to  see  the  lovely  associate 
of  my  young  days  shaken  by  such  strange 
mental  troubles.  See,  that's  her  old  smile ! — 
now  will  you  not  bid  me  welcome !  " 

''  Is  this  so^  mother  ?  *'  inquired  Mary,  in  a 
whisper ;  for  though  Mrs.  Lorton  had  smiled, 
it  was  anything  but  a  smile  of  approbation. 
"  Do  not  vex  her  now,  she  is  but  now  recover- 
ing— ^indeed.  Sir,  in  such  moods,  we  leave  her 
quite  to  herself." 

"  Will  you  not  acknowledge  me  ?  "  he  said, 
addressing  Mrs.  Lorton. 

Her  eyes  wandered,  and  she  seemed  re- 
lapsing into  her  former  state — ^then  rallied — 
and  then  again  shrunk  into  herself  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  as  he  repeated  the  question. 

**  Miss  Lorton,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pause, 
''  I  will  not  press  this  matter  farther,  now ; 
to-morrow,  at  the  time  of  noon,  I  will  await 
your  mother  here — to-morrow,  then,  at  noon." 

He  bowed  respectfully  to  Mary  and  her 
mother,  and  saluting  Harry  with  careless,  yet 
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haughty  familiarity^  quitted  the  pavilion  by 
the  open  window. 

Harry  was  bewildered — he  knew  not  what 
to  say,  nor  what  to  do — ^had  any  other  man 
presumed  to  speak  or  act  as  he  had  spoken 
and  acted,  he  would  have  punished  him  on  the 
instant,  or  arranged  a  future  meeting.  At  all 
events,  he  instantly  resolved  that  he  should 
not  escape  from  him  without  some  explana- 
tion; to  effect  this  intent,  he  was  following 
him  to  the  garden,  when  Mary  entreated  him 
to  remain.  "  Harry,  I  entreat,  I  command 
you  stay !  My  mother,  by-and-bye,  will  ex- 
plain all !  Seek  not  that  fearful  man — I  en- 
treat you  not  to  follow." 

"  Is  he  gone,  quite  gone,"  muttered  Mrs. 
Lorton.  "  Shut  to  the  window ;  nay,  bolt  it, 
Harry — fast — fast.  Yet  why  ? — bolts  will  not 
keep  him  out — they  never  did.  Mary,  I  am 
not  well — I  was  ill,  you  know,  this  morning ; 
was  I  not? — certainly  I  was — you  must  not 
imagine  that  the  visit  of  an  old  friend  could 
make  me  ill — it  surprised  me." 
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"  Yet  you  have  seen  him  before ;  and  you 
saw  him  last  night/'  said  Harry. 

"  Why,  so  I  did.  Sir,"  she  replied,  with  aspe- 
rity.  "  Wliy,  so  I  did — but  what  is  that  to  you? 
I  do  suppose  I  may  see  whom  I  please  in  my 
own  house.     Mary,  I  did  not  mean  to  send 
the  blood  hot  flushing  to  your  cheek.     Mor- 
timer knows  that  I  am  over-hasty  when  not 
well.     I  will  go  to  my  bed-room,  Mary.     Call 
Magdalene.      You,    Harry,    saw    him" — she 
drew  herself  up,   and  her  daughter  felt  her 
tremble  violently. — "  It  was  strange,  was  it 
not    strange " — and    her   eyes    fixed  with    a 
piercing  expression  upon  him — '^  that  I  should 
feel  so  agitated  at  the  sight  of  one  I  knew  in 
childhood?     But  there  are  often  voices  and 
perfumes  on  the  empty  air — things  that  to 
common  senses  are  as  nought — but  that  to 
mine   are   fraught  with  memory — ay,  Mary, 
memory  of  the  past — I  knew  him  in  my  girl- 
hood, now  long  ago^he  was  a  boy,  almost  a 
boy,  then — he  knew  my  parents,  and  he  knew 
— ^but  no  matter  now,  it  is  all  passed  and  gone 
save  that  it  pains  me  here,'' — she  pressed  her 
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hand  upon  her  brow.  "  I  knew  the  man  long 
since — I  should  have  introduced  him  to  yoa — 
did  I  not  ? — a  wild  untoward  man,  yet  one  of 
talent — ^your  geniuses  are  always  wild — are 
they  not,  Harry? — a  strange  welcome  did  I 
give  unto  so  old  a  friend — what  said  he, 
Mary?" 

**  That  he  would  return  at  noon  to-morrow,'* 
she  replied. 

"  At  noon  to-morrow,"  repeated  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton. 

"  Yes ;  come  to  your  room,  dear  mother — 
come  now — at  once." 

"  At  noon  to-morrow,  and  not  to-night  S  ** 
she  said,  musingly. 

*'  No,  surely  not  to-night — ^why  should  he 
come  to-night?" 

''  What !  do  you  intend  to  follow  Mortimer's 
example — and  question — suspect  perhaps— 
and  blame — is  this  your  love,  your  duty !  " 

"  I  did  but  mean,"  replied  the  tearful  Mary» 
almost  worn  down  by  the  agitation  of  con- 
tending feelings,  added  to  her  mother's  strange- 
ness— "  I  did  but  mean  to  say  that  I  was  not 
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aware  why  he  should  come  to-night — I  did  Bot 
askhinu" 

«  Poor,  silly  child!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lorton, 
pushing  the  clustering  ringlets  from  her 
daughter's  brow,  '*  does  the  fierce  whirlwind 
wait  for  invitation  ?  " 

**  What  mean  you,  my  dear  madam ;  surely 
he  would  not  presume  to  intrude  here  without 
an  invitation,*'  said  Mortimer,  anxiously. 

"  What  mean  I?"  she  replied,  in  a  subdued 
voice ;  •'  faith,  boy,  I  know  not !  except  that 
my  head  and  heart  both  ache.  I  did  but 
speak  a  folly — one  of  the  thousand  that  pass 
through  a  woman's  brain,  and  leaves  behind 
it  traces  of  love — ^mirth— desolation — I  know 
not  what!  nor  do  I  want  to  know — ^peaoe! 
what  would  I  give  for  peace ! — imagination  (I 
read  it  in  a  book)  is  the  spirit's  empire.  I 
have  lived  for  nights,  and  nights,  and  nights, 
forgetting  all  but  the  brief  world  which  I 
myself  created.  It  is  most  strange  what  curi- 
ous dreams  swamp  the  realities  of  life.  Well, 
I  have  given  them  up.  When  you  are  mar- 
ried, Mary,  I  shall  found  a  convent  for  Pro- 
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testant  ladies — that  is>  if  I  have  enough  to  do 
so ;  for  I  feel,  I  don't  know  why,  as  if  I  had 
no  money  I  could  call  my  ow^n,  and  was  doomed 
to  die  in  a  workliouse !  " 

She  would  have  continued  talking  in  this 
wild  incoherent  way  for  a  much  longer  time, 
had  not  Magdalene  entered,  and  then  Mary 
accompanied  her  to  her  chamber. 

She  was  horrified  to  sec  that  her  mother 
poured  some  laudanum  into  a  wine-glass,  and 
drank  it  off,  sayings  "  That  will  bring  rest, 
when  nothing  else  will ! " 

Magdalene  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes Mary  knew  that  her  mother  slept — she 
was  thankful  at  that  time  for  repose,  however 
procured.  And  as  she  sat  by  the  bed-side, 
contemplating  her  beautiful  features,  her  mind, 
revolved,  and  re-revolved,  the  conflicting  events 
of  the  past  hour. 
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Ill  it  becomes  thee,  with  ungrateful  sneer. 
The  trade-fed  town  and  townsmen  to  dispraise ; 
Why  rail  at  Traffic's  wheels,  and  crowded  ways  ? 

K  Elliott. 

I  ONCE  saw  a  young  man  (by  the  way  he  was 
an  Irishman)  enter  the  counting-house  of  a 
millionaire,  to  whom  his  maternal  uncle  had 
paid  a  large  premium  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  said  youth  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  business.  I  saw  him  enter  the 
counting-house  in  the  city  of  London ;  it 
was  a  long,  narrow  room ;  four  windows  were 
ranged  on  one  side,  but  they  were  of  little  use, 
— ^for,  without,  they  were  shrouded  by  a  thick, 
yellow,  November  fog,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
the  glass  had  been  dusted,  within,  for  at  least 
three  months,  (a  counting-house  is  no  speci- 
men of  English  cleanUness,) — the  fog  was  so 
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intense  that  it  had  made  its  way  into  the  room; 
and  the  different  desks  (before  each  of  which 
sat  either  a  clerk  or  an  elder  apprentice  on  a 
Brobdignag  sort  of  square  stool  of  the  most 
odious  and  inconvenient  shape  possible)  were 
each  furnished  with  a  long  yellow  candle,  the 
flame  of  which  gleamed  with  a  red  and  unna- 
tural lustre  through  the  dim  and  sickly  atmo- 
sphere.   At  the  farthest  end  of  this  apartment 
a  fire  showed  with  pallid  and  lurid  light  be- 
neath a  high  and  projecting  mantleshelf,  which 
had  been  carved  years  upon  years  before  into 
all  manner  of  dragons  and  cherubs,  that  looked 
through  the  mist  to  the  poor  youth's  eyes  like 
spirits  hovering  over  the  burning  and  dread 
abyss  of  a  nameless  empire.    He  stood  boil- 
ing with  indignation  and  the  blood  of  the 
0*Shanes,  for  nearly  fifteen  minutes ;  during 
which  time  a  dozen  heads,  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation,  were  immovably  bimt  over  loi^ 
parchment-covered  books  with  mottled  reddiah 
edges;    murmurs,   few  and  far  between,  of 
"  invoice  "— "  sum-total "— "  bills  of  lading  " 
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— "  Spanish  bonds  "— "  bills  <rf  exchange  "— 
"  specie  " — "  cargo  " — *'  per-centage  " — ^broke 
upon  his  ears,  but  nobody  noticed  him ;  they 
treated  him  as ''  nobody/' — at  which,  as  I  said 
before,  the  indignation  and  the  blood  of  the 
O'Shanes  boiled,  and  boiled,  until  at  last  it 
boiled  over;  and  with  exceeding  dignity,  at 
which  the  clerk  he  addressed  smiled,  he  in- 
quired if  the  gentleman  was  within;  the 
smiHng  clerk  made  no  reply>  but  pointed  with 
his  pen  towards  a  door  **  far  away  in  the 
gloom,*'  intimating  that  there  he  might  find 
whom  he  sought.  In  this  inner  den,  built  up 
with  papers,  seated  at  a  railed  desk,  but  seated, 
unlike  his  clerks,  in  a  chair,  our  hot-brained 
youth  saw  his  future  master,  in  the  person  of 
a  small,  white-headed  man,  who  having  merdy 
asked  his  name,  said,  ^  You'll  dine  with  me  at 
£ve."  He  longed  to  prove  his  high  blood,  by 
refusing  the  invitation ;  but  he  looked  on  the 
old  gentleman's  white  hairs,  and  rememberea 
that  his  own  fathers  were  in  the  grave!  he 
therefore  contented  himself  with  strutting  out 
of  the  office — but  his  dignity  was  thrown  away 
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upon  the  young  men>  and  he  passed  out  un- 
observed, for  they  were  attending  to  their 
business :  the  first  symptom  he  gave  of  at- 
.tending  to  his^  was  by  arriving  punctually  at 
five  at  the  merchant's  private  house. 

No  two  persons  could  be  more  opposite  than 
the  white-headed  merchant  of  the  counting- 
house  in  Basinghall  Street  and  the  miUionaire 
of  Bedford  Square :  the  youth  could  hardly 
believe  his  senses — the  merchant  at  business 
was  terse,  cold,  exact ;  the  merchant  at  home 
might  have  been  the  envied  of  princes — so 
magnificent  were  his  arrangements — so  bene- 
volent—so kindly  were  his  manners. 

**  Had  I  not  seen  him  at  home,"  thought  the 
youth,  "  I  would  never  have  been  a  merchant ! 
I  am  now  convinced  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  be  both  a  trader  and  a  gentleman." 

A  year  passed  rapidly  by ;  and  one  day  the 
young  man  ventured  to  ask  the  merchant, 
"  How  it  was  that  he  managed  so  to  distin- 
guish between  his  hours  of  relaxation  and  his 
habits  of  business,  and  prevent  the  one  inter- 
fering with  the  other.* 
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"  Simply,"  he  replied,  "  by  having  a  time 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  time  I " 

None  knew  the  practical  benefit  of  this 
maxim  better  than  Uncle  Horace.  His 
counting-house  was  much  on  the  plan  I  have 
described ;  but  his  own  "  den "  was  more 
orderly,  more  neat,  than  merchant's  "  dens  " 
are  in  general :  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  his  being  an  old  bachelor.  He  had 
once  in  his  life  entertained  an  idea  of  a  new 
desk  and  an  arm-chair  for  his  own  especial 
use ;  but  when  he  mentioned  his  mind  to  his 
old  and  confidential  clerk,  the  senior  shook 
his  head,  and  intimated  that  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  "  pattern-card  for  extravagance,** 
and  humbly  recommended  "  Master  Horace  " 
to  put  up  with  the  old  one.  Uncle  Horace 
took  his  advice,  and  the  old  inky  desk  and  the 
venerable  chair,  whose  polished  scat  was  fast 
wearing  at  the  edges,  may  be  in  the  same  den, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  at  this  pre- 
sent hour.  There  was  a  long  brass  peg  pro- 
jecting at  one  side  of  the  high  chimney-piece 
of  this  sanctum  for  Uncle  Horace's  bat,  and 
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another  at  the  other  side  for  Uncle  Horace's 
coat;  and  there  was  a  funny  brass  crook  in 
one  corner  where  his  brown  silk  umbrella 
always  reposed,  and  a  corresponding  crook  at 
the  other  where  his  ebony  cane  stood  erect  as 
its  master^ — the  umbrella  and  the  cane  ap- 
pearing to  have  separated  by  mutual  consent ! 
His  observations  as  he  passed  through  the 
counting-house,  addressed  first  to  one>  then 
to  another  of  his  clerks,  were,  as  was  every- 
thing he  did  or  said,  in  accordance  with  his 
eccentricities,  his  benevolence,  and  his  upright- 
ness. 

''  Mr.  James,  you  know  it  is  my  desire  that 
every  coat  hanging  in  the  outward  hall  should 
have  a  loop  inside  the  collar  to  hang  by;  your 
coats,  Sir>  prove  that  you  do  not  attend  to  this 
direction — ^they  all  slit  out.  Sir — and  they  wear 
out  sooner  than  they  ought — you'll  never  be 
worth  a  pound.  Sir,  unless  you  think  how  you 
can  save  a  penny ! " 

.   **  Mr.  Dempey,  I  thought  I  told  you  last 
night  not  to  come  to-day.** 

''  Yes,  Sir,  you  were  very  kind,  but  1  knew 
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you  wished  a  particular  stock  transferred ;  and 
my  wife,  thank  God,  is  better ! " 

**  Plague  on  it,  what  business  has  a  clerk  in 
a  merchant's  office  to  take  a  wife  ;  it  is  a  direct 
hint  to  the  principal  that  he  wishes  for  a  part- 
nership. I  shall  take  the  hint>  Mr.  Dempey^ 
and  that  soon — there,  no  thanks,  go  home  and 
tell  your  wife  you  will  soon  have  partners, 
as  well  as  a  partner;  and  tell  her,  too,  that 
Horace  Brown  is  never  so  proud  as  when  he 
can  raise  a  man  to  a  worldly  level  with  himself, 
whose  mental  superiority  he  has  long  acknow- 
ledged." 

Horace  never  would  receive  thanks — and  so 
Christopher  Dcmpey  was  obliged  to  rush  from 
the  office  to  conceal  feelings  which  were  gush- 
ing from  his  eyes.  Horace  stood  over  the 
desk  fix>m  which  this  favoured  clerk  had  risen ; 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  turned  round  and 
said,  *'  Gentlemen,  there  are  some  of  you  new 
to  the  duties  of  a  merchant's  office,  and  to  such 
I  can  only  recommend  the  example  of  the 
young  man  who  is  from  this  day  a  junior 
partner  in  my  house.    Christopher  Dempey^ 
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though  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  never  refused 
to  carry  out  either  sample  or  parcel — Chris- 
topher never  broke  an  appointment — Chris- 
topher was  ever  the  first  at  his  desk,  and  the 
last  to  leave  it — a  falsehood  or  an  equivocation 
never  found  its  way  into  Christopher's  mind> 
and  consequently  never  escaped  his  lips — 
Christopher  had  always  a  black  loop"  (a  glance 
at  unfortunate  James)  "  inside  the  collar  of 
his  great  coat,  and  for  fifteen  years  that  coat 
always  hung  on  the  same  peg :  you  may  smile, 
gentlemen,  but  the  fact  proved  an  orderly 
mind,  and  order  is  the  soul  of  commerce — I 
never  found  a  blot  in  Christopher's  ledger, 
— nor  on  his  character.  Gentlemen,  have  I 
not  spoken  truth  ? " 

A  buzz  of  approbation,  whether  real  or 
affected,  always  followed  such  addresses ; 
for  they  were  invariably  judicious;  and  if 
any,  actuated  by  envy  or  ill-nature,  had  been 
discontented  at  the  advancement  of  another, 
they  had  too  much  prudence  to  suffer  it  to 
appear.  Horace  Brown's  "odd  ways"  were 
frequently  commented  on :  yet  so  thoroughly 
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was  his  character  appreciated,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered an  honour  to  obtain  a  scat  in  his  count- 
ing-house. It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
knights  of  the  pen  and  wafer,  in  Manchester^ 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  for  in  all  these 
places  was  Horace  Brown  well  known,  that  their 
worthy  master's  oddities  had  increased  when 
he  returned  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This, 
however,  was  a  wrong  conclusion  ;  his  oddities 
were  as  before ;  but  during  Peter  Pike's  ab- 
sence he  had  no  one  at  home  upon  whom  to 
vent  his  ill-humour  or  sarcasms,  so  they  had 
the  full  benefit  of  his  displeasure  at  the  office. 
His  housekeeper  and  female  servants  always 
declared  him  "  the  sweetest-tempered  gentle- 
man in  the  world ;"  who  was  never  in  the  way; 
and  well  they  might,  for  he  waged  no  war  of 
words  with  women ;  indeed,  he  dreaded  their 
eloquence,  and  seldom  scrupled  to  confide  as 
much  to  Peter.  His  old  coachman  did  get  a 
scolding  now  and  then ;  but  he  was  not,  like 
poor  Peter,  ever  at  hand  when  wanted,  so  that 
he  escaped  marvellously  considering  all  things* 
With][one  exception^  the  principal  clerk  (the 
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one  who  could  not  admit  the  necessity  for  a 
new  desk),  none  were  aware  that  Horace  Brown 
bad  lately  withdrawn  considerable  sums  from 
business,  and  had  not  invested  them  in  any 
speculation.  This  was  a  trouble  to  the  old  man, 
who  often  murmured  to  himself  that  he  feared 
something  must  be  the  matter  with  Mr.  Ho- 
race's head,  or  he  would  not  let  money  lie 
idle.  Our  uncle  allowed  liim  to  form  whatever 
opinion  he  pleased ;  he  was  never  fond  of  ex- 
plaining his  motives. 

Liverpool,  like  every  trading  town  in  Eng- 
land, has  its  millionaires,  who  treat  each  other 
to  dinners,  feasts  rather,  where  magnificence^ 
as  to  the  solid  money's  worth  exiiibited  on 
the  palace-boards,  would  spread  the  palor  of 
envy  over  the  cheeks  of  many,  whose  hearts 
have  panted  for  distinction  in  the  streets,  as  the 
advertisements  have  it,  "  Leading  off,'*  May 
Fair.  The  greatest  possible  diflTerence  is  evi- 
dent in  the  ns^bits  of  London  and  provincial 
living — the  style  of  the  former  being  jeither 
magnificent  or  elegant — of  the  latter,  either 
gorgeous,  or  gross  from  its  abundance. 
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Uncle  Horace  having  **  assisted "  at  one 
which  belonged  to  the  class  gorgeous,  wait  m* 
ther  late  at  his  office  next  morning,  where;, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  one  of  his  peea* 
liarities  always  to  be  about  twenty  minutes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  London  mails.  On 
this  particular  morning,  however,  he  was 
nearly  thirty  minutes  beyond  his  time,  and  his 
letters  were  on  his  desk.  He  turned  them 
over  as  they  came — "  Oh,  from  Bewick  and 
Baldirstone — this  from  Glasgow. — ^These  from 
the  Admiralty,  respecting  the  naval  tender— 
these  from  Paris ;  I'll  clap  on  twenty  per  cent, 
to  those  French  dogs  just  to  get  rid  of  their 
custom.  Very  strange !  no  letter  from  Mary. 
Oh,  from  Cornhill !  Oh,  Howell  and  James — 
Howell  and  James ! — ^>vhat  can  they  want  with 
me  ? — I'm  sure  Mary  used  to  bother  and  buy 
bonnets  there — Imitation  silver! — Oh!  gene* 
ral  trade,  I  suppose.  No  letter  from  Harry ! 
— ^must  send  him  a  pen-knife.  Ah !  this 
sealed  T^ith  a  thimble  !  from  Peter  Pike,  I  am 
sure ; — and  this — ^why  this  is  from  Mrs.  Brown 
Lorton — Margaret  Brown  Lorton.    What  can 
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she  have  to  write  about,  I  wonder ;  years  have 
passed  since  she  has  so  honoured  mc."  The 
business  letters  for  once  remained  unread,  and 
Uncle  Horace  set  himself  about  the  difficult 
task  of  deciphering  Peter's  hieroglyphics. 
Strange  !  that  Peter,  who  never  could  manage 
to  pen  a  letter  to  his  sweetheart,  could,  never- 
theless, scrawl  to  his  master. 

"  Honoured  Sir  and  Measter, 

"  I  HOP  your  helt  is  well,  and  the  pils 
right  acorden  to  rccept.  I  am  paind  just  now, 
and  uncomfortable  on  acont  of  Miss  Magda- 
lane,  thinkin  to  git  her  to  put  this  down  ;  but 
she  is  too  busie,  tho*  she  mite  if  she  liket.  I 
can't  understan  it  at  'all,  on  acont  of  the  sea- 
noise,  witch  hinderd  me  earing  wat  I  wantd; 
— but  He's  here,  theres  no  doubt  o'  that,  and 
Miss  Mary  sterikhal,  and  the  Misses  odder 
than  ever,  and  Mr.  Harry  odd  too ;  and  I  saw 
Miss  Mary  and  him  this  mornin,  when  the  tide 
was  on  the  turn,  turn  back  to  back,  an  walk  up 
two  pats  up  the  clif,  distant  like,  and  the  tears 
down  her  chicks,  and  the  fire  in  his  eyes  *-— 
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and  He  comes  open  to  the  hous^  and  I .  saw 
him  through  the  door,  look  as  I  didn't  loike  at 
Miss  Mary.  Ah,  measter,  the  ould  drake  still 
finds  out  the  worm  in  the  mud !  I  hope  I  was 
astray,  yot  I  wasn't  so  to  say  I  wish  you  was 
here.  He  comes  and  goes,  no  one  know  how ; 
and  missis  not  at  all  satisfyed  about  money, 
and  say  she  will  write  to  you.  Lady  Ellen 
lookit  yesterday  as  if  she  Jiad  summut  to  say ; 
but  she  is  too  hoigh  in  herself  to  ax  a  queston* 
There's  nothin  to  say  ^vrong,  and  yet  all's 
wrong;  as  bad  as  say-sickness,  witch,  if  it 
wasn't  for  your  honored  sake.  Sir,  and  Miss 
Mary's  gardunship,  and  Mr.  Harry,  I'd  'coun« 
ter  like  a  Briton  to  get  hom  agin.  I  hop, 
honored  Sir,  you'll  write  by  return  of  post,  and 
tell  me  what  to  do,  under  thos  difficult  circum- 
stances which  I  have  so  fuly  explainet,  for  I 
am  at  a  los  ;  and  your  honor  'ill  be  pleast  to 
mak  an  easy  mind  about  the  gals,  as  we  dis- 
corced  of  on  Ryde  peer.  I'm  sure  theyre  little 
hippacriks — but  it's  no  use  thinking  of  wemens 
just  now.  I  woiddn't  distres  you,  honored  Sir^ 
only — God  knows  how  'til  all  finish.     I  think 
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Mr.  Harry  was  a  sharp  on  Miss  Mary.  I  can*t 
a-bear  to  see  a  lady  cry>  in  witch  Tm  like  yer 
honor.  And  am.  Sir, 

*'  Your  honor's  faitfiil  servant  to  command, 

"  Peter  Pike. 
*'  Near  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wite. 

"  P.S.  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hanny 
— I  hope  her  tongue's  bin  quite  lately. 

"N.B.  Tell  me  if  I  ought  to  kipe  pistols 
loaded.  I  wish  I  coud  have  the  power  to  mak 
him  not  com.  I'm  sure  it's  on  Mr.  Harry's 
mind  he's  a  lover  of  Missus,  Wt  I  say  no." 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 
exclamations  and  bitter  thoughts  which  oc« 
curred  to  Uncle  Horace,  as  he  read  what 
Peter  considered  an  explanatory  and  satisSeu;* 
tory  letter; — ^it  had  the  effect  of  irritating, 
without  enlightening,  the  person  for  whose  pe- 
rusal it  was  intended  ; — ^nor  did  the  follo\ving 
epistle  from  his  sister-in-law  throw  oil  upon 
the  troubled  waters.  We  shall  give  this 
with  Horace  Brown's  running  commentaries 
thereon. 
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**My  DEARBROTHEB,"-*DEAR5roMtfr/ — OA— 

*^  You  ¥rell  know  that  since  my  dear  huA- 
band's  death  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  to 
business  of  any  description ;  but  having  m* 
mediate  necessity  for  the  small  sum  of  2502.>  I 
wrote  to  our  bankers" — ihe  Devil  you  did  /— 
''  expecting  that,  as  usual,  my  request  would 
be  attended  to  (you  not  having  left  either 
Mary  or  me  a  cheque-book)." — Wky  should  If 
— '^  What  was  my  astonishment  at  receiving 
an  answer,  stating  they  had  no  money  of  mine^ 
or  Mary's  " — So  she  must  get  hold  of  Marys  if 
she  could — "  in  their  hands !  You  will  at 
once  see  that  I  am  obliged  to  apply  to  you  for 
an  explanation  of  this.  I  know  that  we  were 
involved,  for  1  am  sure  I  found  it  almost  im* 
possible  to  get  a  guinea  latterly ;" — fFell  you 
miyht! — '•  but  I  must  request  you  immedi« 
ately  to  inform  me  where  the  residue  is  de« 
posited ;  it  cannot  be  pleasant  for  me  to  come# 
even  to  a  brother,  for  every  trifle." — She  calls 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  trifle! — **  And 
though  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  genero* 
sity  to  my  dear  girl,  yet  I  must  request  that 
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you  will,  by  return  of  post,  favour  me  with  the 
information  as  to  where  I  am  to  look  for  the  sum 
I  require  immediately.  And  I  have  further  to 
request,  that  the  portion  of  my  jointure  now 
due," — Her  jointure  I — God  help  the  woman  ! 
— "  be  forwarded  to  Hartfield,  Hoare,  and 
Company."  —  Oh^  she's  gone  mad — perfectly 
mad — that'^  certain! — "And  when  it  suits 
your  convenience,  perhaps  you  will  forward 
me  a  statement  of  my  a£fairs.  In  matters  of 
business  relationship  should  be  forgotten." — 
Should  it! — Faith,  madam,  I  believe  you  We 
right ;  but  you  We  a  fool  to  say  so. — "  I  am 
getting  better  now,  and  find  it  an  imperative 
duty  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs  !  " 

"  By  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  Horace  Brown, 
dashing  down  the  letter.  "  By  Vulcan !  she 
has  been  put  up  to  this !  She  never  com- 
posed this  precious  piece  of  penmanship  her- 
self— that  last  sentence  proves  it,  if  nothing 
else  did.  '  I  am  getting  better  now.*  Mar- 
garet Brown  never  wrote  that  simply  so — ^no, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  would  have  said  *  Thank 
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GrOD^  I  am  getting  better  now.'  She  never 
lost  that  feeling  amid  all  her  folly.  There*s 
some  infernal  plot  in  all  this ; — but  Til  fathom 
it — that  I  will!  And  Mary! — if  I  thought 
Mary  had  seen  that  letter,  I'd  cut  her  off  \vith 
a  single  shilling — to  call  me  to  account,  who 
have  been  strewing  her  path  with  roses — me ! 
— Oh,  these  women  !  I  have  eschewed  matri- 
mony, that  I  might  be  a  free  man — ^free  to  go, 
without  questioning — free  to  come,  without 
reproaches  at  delay — free  to  speculate,  with- 
out the  dread  of  leaving  a  widow  and  fourteen 
children  to  curse  my  memory  if  I  failed — free 
to  adopt  whom  I  pleased ; — and  whom  has  it 
pleased  me  to  adopt  ?  Why,  that  Mary — that 
little  whining,  cozening  jade:  but  I  do  her 
injustice,  she  knew  not  of  that  letter — not 
she;  she  is  all  truth.  But  is  not  her  precious 
mother  as  great  a  torment  as  a  wife  ?  She 
never  thought  of  calling  me  dear  brother,  until 
she  thought,  poor  fool !  she  had  her  own  ends 
to  answer;  rfear,  indeed!  Why,  the  rem- 
nant of  my  brother's  fortune  *  would  not  have 
found   her  a  single   snowy  proclamation   for 
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another  husband^  in  which  our  English  widows 
wrap  their  heads :  no,  not  a  weeper  wherewith 
to  rub  her  eyes,  as  if  much  sorrow  made  them 
sore.  And  the  flummery  estate!  that,  to 
please  my  Lord's  fancy,  my  Lady  Ellen  (an- 
other woman  !)  persuaded  me  to  keep.  Why, 
what  a  coil  of  women !  '* 

Uncle  Horace  paced  his  den  in  wrath ;  not 
after  the  fashion  of  a  chafed  lion,  but  like  an 
angry  bear;  then  rubbing  his  hands,  he  con- 
tinued, ''  I  bothered  one  I^that  Maxwell,  that 
Lurewell ! — she  gave  the  information — to  be 
sure,  I  paid  her  for  it ;  and  all  the  information 
only  led  me  to  the  knowledge  that ^by  Hea- 
ven, I  have  it  now !  it  is  this  D'Oraine  who  has 
urged  on  my  sister-in-law.  What  are  his 
motives  ?  " 

He  sat  do^vn,  leaned  his  elbows  on  his  desk, 
and  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  brow.  His 
old  clerk  peeped  over  the  green  curtain  that 
shaded  more  than  half  the  window  looking 
into  the  counting-house,  and  continued  gazing 
at  him  for  full  five  minutes.  At  last  the  old 
gentleman  turned  away  in  silent  astonishment, 
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and  thought  within  himself  that  he  had  never 
so  seen  his  flriend  since  the  time  he  brought 
him  intelligence  that  three  of  his  ships,  laden 
with  palm-oil  and  gold-dust«  had  been  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Africa ;  ''  and  then/'  still 
continued  his  thoughts,  ''  I  know  he  grieved 
more  after  the  men  that  perished,  than  for 
the  cargoes ! " 

Again  did  Uncle  Horace  peruse  Peter  Pike's 
communication^  again  weigh  and  consider,  and 
place  and  replace  every  word  and  sentence ;  an 
occupation  which  evidently  increased  his  irrita* 
bility.  Again  did  he  read  his  sister-in-law's 
letter.  And  again  did  thai  make  him  half 
firantic.  Again  were  his  invectives  against 
women  in  general,  and  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  in 
particular,  mingled  with  bitter  words,  not  loud 
but  deep.  It  would  appear  that  at  last  ho 
made  up  his  mind  to  some  particular  mode  of 
thought  and  action,  for  he  rang  a  bell  which 
always  summoned  the  little  white-headed 
clerk,  by  name  Jones,  to  his  presence. 

"  Mr.  Jones,  I  must  go  up  to  London  by 
to-night's  mail." 
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"  My  Cot !  "  exclaimed  the  little  Welsh- 
man ;  "  it's  impossible ;  you  have  been  so  long 
away.  Sir.  You  have  not  attended  to  the 
twentieth  part  of  your  business  since  your  re- 
turn. No  mortal  man  could.  The  parties 
from  Truro  have  agreed  to  your  own  appoint- 
ment, and  come  to-morrow  at  twelve  about  the 
bills  of  lading  ;  then  Dean  and  Dixon  at  one, 
to  consult  about  casting  the  chains  for  the  sus- 
pension-bridge, furnishing  the  other  works,  and 
I  know  not  what  beside, — the  order  will  bring 
a  clear  profit  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand pounds  within  six  months.  Then,  Sir, 
the  African  merchants  touching  the  pans; 
their  desire  to  have  salt-pans  of  zinc,  I  believe, 
seeing  that  the  natives  have  learnt  to  scrape 
the  copper  from  the  pans  they  now  use,  to 
mingle  with  the  gold." 

"  Cunning  dogs— cunning  dogs ! ''  repeated 
Uncle  Horace.  "  Yet,  Mr.  Jones,  they  do 
but  follow  our  example ;  everything  with  us 
has  its  alloy, — ^honesty,  its  worldly  wisdom,— 
truth,  its  expediency, — ^friendship,  its  careful* 
ness, — morality,  its  necessities !  '* 
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"  Eh,  eh !  you  are  always  so  dever.  Sir/' 
chuckled  the  shrewd  old  clerk.  "Then,  Sir, 
will  you  tell  us  what  alloy  has  Love  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  Uncle  Horace,  with 
great  gravity,  "  I  believe  the  universe  is 
leagued  against  me!  Why,  Jones,  such  a 
question  from  you !  you,  man.  I  should  as 
soon  have  expected  it  from  Dian,  the  great 
yard-dog ! " 

"  Poor  thing ! "  said  the  sympathising  Jones, 
"  she  had  eleven  pups  this  morning.'* 

Uncle  Horace  frowned,  and  Mr.  Jones 
shrank  into  a  still  smaller  compass.  ''  What 
other  immediate  business  is  there  ?  *'  inquired 
the  principal. 

"  I  g^ow  old,"  replied  the  little  man ;  "  will 
you  permit  me  to  refer  to  my  memorandum- 
book  ? — ^but  ^vithin  my  remembrance  the  house 
of  Brown  and  Co.  was  never  before  so  busy,  or 
so  jjrosperous.  They  are  getting  a  proverb 
in  Liverpool,  and  I  heard  a  boy  repeat  it 
in  Brummagem, — '  As  prosperous  as  Horace 
Brown.'  " 
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Every  one  smiles  at  the  idea  of  his  own 
prosperity^  and  so  did  Uncle  Horace. 

"  While  you  look  over  your  mems.,  Mr. 
Jones/'  he  said, ''  send  one  of  the  junior  part- 
ners to  me,  Mr.  Dempey,  if  he  is  in  the 
house.'* 

"  Law,  Sir,  you  forget ;  you  gave  him  a  sort 
of  holiday,  and  I  know  he  went  over  to  Man- 
chester to  his  mother's,  with  his  wife,  to  get 
his  little  girl  christened !  " 

"  Three  females !  "  grumbled  the  merchant ; 
"  then  I  may  well  he  disappointed.  I  think," 
he  added,  aloud, ''  Mr.  James  will  do  as  well 
for  my  purpose — tell  Mr.  James  I  want  him." 
Little  Jones  fussed  and  fidgctted,  for  though 
he  was  an  admirable  man  of  business,  he  was 
desperately  afiraid  of  Uncle  Horace,  and  he 
knew  what  he  had  to  communicate  would  (to 
use  his  own  phrase)  "  raise  the  wind." 

*'  Is  anything  the  matter  with  poor  James  ?" 
inquired  his  kind-hearted  master. 

''  No,  Sir,  nothing,  except  what  canH  be 
helped  noil),'*  replied  Jones ;  ''  but  we  all  said 
you  d  be  very  angry  at  it ;  and  no  wonder.'* 
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''  I  suppose,"  said  our  uncle^  with  forced 
composure — "  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  be 
married ! '' 

"  Oh,  Sir,  it's  all  over— he  xcas  married  yes- 
terday— ^to  the  little  French  milliner  at  26." 

"  Married  to  a  French  milliner!  "  repeated 
the  merchant — *^  Abel  James^  the  Quaker  s 
son,  married  to  that  little  flirting  beflounced 
French  bit  of  sticking-plaster !  Now  look 
you,  Mr.  Jones,  you  were  aware  of  this ;  and> 
God  knows,  from  having  twice  made  a  fool  of 
yourself  during  your  life-time,  one  would  have 
imagined  you  might  have  watched  over  that 
misguided  boy^  and  prevented  his  losing  his 
situation." 

"  Lose  his  situation  !  *'  repeated  Jones. 

'*  To  be  sure.  Sir :  why  you  do  not  suppose 
I  am  going  to  keep  a  smuggler  of  contraband 
goods  in  my  house  !  Though  Mr.  Dempey, 
as  well  as  others,  choose  to  make  fools  of 
themselves,  why  they  put  on  the  cap  with  a 
show  of  decency.  Well,  well;  really,  the 
world's  doings  are  enough  to  make  wise  men 
mad !  I  shouldn't  be  surprised"— and  he  turned 
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one  of  his  scrutinizing  glances  upon  his  clerk, 
who,  despite  his  snowy  hair,  retained  a  bright 
eye,  a  cheek  as  if  tinted  by  the  ruddy  autumnal 
apple,  and  a  certain  jaunty  air,  proceeding 
from  his  always  treading  on  his  toes;  all  of 
which  occurred  to  Uncle  Horace  in  a  moment 
— while  transfixing  the  poor  little  man  by  his 
glance  he  continued — "  I  shouldn't  be  '  sur- 
prised, Jones,  if,  in  your  dotage,  you  made  a 
fool  of  yourself,  for  the  third  time  ! " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  clerk,  with  more  spirit 
than  one  would  have  given  liim  credit  for,  "  I 
have  been  in  this  counting-house  two  score 
years  and  ten.  When  you  came  here,  you 
found  me  with  the  fixtures,  and  so  I  have  re- 
mained ; — if  I  am  in  my  dotage,  I  am  unable 
to  perform  my  stipulated  service,  and  had  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  go.'' 

While  ihe  old  man  s  cheek  grew,  still  more 
red,  his  voice  faultered.  Horace  was  at  once 
conscious  of  the  harshness  of  his  words,  and 
grasped  his  hand  with  a  warmth  of  manner 
which  great  merchants  seldom  exhibit  towards 
their  clerks.    ''  Thank  you.  Sir,"  replied  Jones 
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to  the  pressure ;  "  and>  indeed^  IVe  had  it  a 
long  time  upon  my  mind  to  tell  you.  I  am  in 
years  now«  and  feeble^  and  it  is  lonely  going 
home  at  nighty  where  there  is  no  female^  ex- 
cept a  servant,  a  hireling,  to  air  one's  coat,  or 
make  tea,  or  grill  a  devil,  or  see  that  things 
are  comfortable ; — and  your  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Hanny,  is  a  sonsy,  sensible  woman,  and  her 
tongue  would  keep  me  alive." 

"  Jones,  Jones !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Horace, 
struggling  in  an  agony  of  accumulated  vexa- 
tion. ''  Enough ; — it  is  my  fate ;  I  must  sub- 
mit. Marry  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  if  you 
please ;  I  will  make  no  opposition.  I  dare 
say  I  shall  get  resigned  in  time." 

"  Then,  Sir,  said  the  little  grey  man,  very 
pointedly,  "  I  shall  meet  with  no  opposition 
from  you;  because,  you  won't  be  angry.  Sir, 
but  the  people  of  Liverpool  did  say " 

"  What,  Mr.  Jones  ?  Pray  do  not  hesitate 
to  tell  me,"  said  Uncle  Horace,  plumping  him- 
self down  on  his  old  chair,  and  beating  a  trom- 
bone sort  of  accompaniment  to  his  ill  humour 
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with  the  iron  heel  of  his  right  boot ; — '^  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  me.  After  the  disappoint- 
ments and  annoyances  of  this  morning,  I  can 
bear  anything." 

"  The  people  of  Liverpool  did  say,  that, 
periiaps,  Mrs.  Hanny  might  become  Mrs. 
Brown." 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
them,"  growled  my  hero. 

"  She's  a  personable  woman,  a  fair  sample," 
obser^'ed  Jones ;  "  a  good  pattern-card  of  the 
sex ;  but  I  have  your  authority  to  contradict 
it?' 

^'  Augh-h-h."  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  sound  by  which  the  enraged 
merchant  signified  his  assent. 

''Well,  Sir;  I  thought  it  was  so.  Sir;  and 
can  only  wish  you  every  happiness  in  your 
choice ;  and  I  only  hope  the  London  lady  you 
have,  I  suppose,  fixed  on — (Job  Harris  wrote 
home  all  about  it  to  Matty  Clips,  at  the  Mag- 
pie, four  months  ago) — a  Miss  Maxwell,  he 
said, — may,  in  the  evening  of  your  days" 
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Jones  never  finished  the  sentence — ^nor  did 
he  ever  forget  the  words  which  followed  his 
hint  about  the  "  evening  of  his  days." 

We  love  Uncle  Horace  too  well  to  record 
every  word  he  uttered  when  '^  in  a  thundering 
passion.*' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Maternal  love^  best  type  of  heavenly  bliss  ! 

Thou  show'st  the  joys  of  brighter  worlds  than  this, 

When  sons  and  daughters  rush  to  thy  embrace, 

A  nd  Love  is  painted  on  each  rosy  face ! 

E'en  in  the  vale  of  poverty  and  gloom, 

Thy  joys,  like  heath-flowers  on  the  moorland,  bloom. 

E,  Elliott. 


There  were  not  a  few  connected  with  Brown 
and  Company,  who  watched  the  out-going  of 
the  London  mail  from  Xiverpool  with  feelings 
of  astonishment  and  curiosity,  and  considered 
the  worthy  man's  departure  a  wonder,  knowing 
that  the  excellent  Horace  was  again  about  to 
visit  the  metropolis,  from  whence  he  had  so 
recently  returned :  heads  were  seen  above  the 
green  or  wire  half-blinds,  as  he  passed  to  his 
destination,  and  his  porters   volunteered  to 
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assist  each  other  in  carrying  the  valise  and 
carpet-bag,  which  Peter  Pike  did  not  find  too 
heavy  to  transport  from  the  hotel  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  pier  at  Rydc,  without  any  help 
whatsoever.  At  last  he  was  fairly  '^  stowed 
in. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones,  as  the  mail 
rolled  off,  '*  he  is  a  wonderful  man !  he  has  got 
through  more  business  to-day,  than  all  the 
other  houses  in  Liverpool  put  together  would 
get  over  in  a  week  ! " 

Horace  found  himself  seated  opposite  to  a 
small  delicate-looking  woman,  whose  age  might 
have  been  forty,  perhaps  not  so  much,  for  her's 
was  one  of  those  distinctly-marked  counte- 
nances, the  outline  of  which  remains  untouched 
for  years :  the  only  thought  that  occurred  to 
our  uncle  was,  **  Bless  mc,  what  large  black 
eyes  she  has !  *' 

The  gentleman  next  him  rejoiced  in  a  pair 
of  those  highly-cultivated  abominations  called 
mustachios,  and  Uncle  Horace  passed  his  hand 
more  than  once  over  his  own  lips  and  chin,  to 
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inake  sore  that  he  was  himself  shavecL  Hav- 
ing; ascertained  the  point  entirely  to  his  aatisr 
faction^  he  glanced  at  his  opposite  neighbour  ; 
kis  glance  was  repeated;  but  he  could  not 
exactly  make  out  what  he  was,  except  that  he 
was  not  an  Englishman.  His  hair  was  black 
and  sleek,  his  eyes  small,  dark,  and  glittering, 
his  nose  hooked,  and  his  complexion  Moorish ; 
he  wore  a  richly-embroidered  Greek  cap,  and 
bis  under-dress  was  concealed  by  the  ample 
folds  of  a  capacious  cloak. 

''  Pleasant  travelling  companions  1  have 
got,'*  thought  the  merchant ;  ''  this  one  to  the 
right  is,  1  suppose,  a  German  ;  the  one  oppo- 
site, a  Greek  or  Turk ;  and  the  other.  Lord 
help  us,  is  a  woman  ! "  Having  thus  thought, 
he  folded  himself  up  in  silence,  as  in  a  gar- 
ment, looking,  as  it  must  be  confessed  Eng- 
lishmen generally  do,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  journey,  exceedingly  discontented. 

The  German,  for  so  he  really  was^  arranged 
his  mustachios  and  went  to  sleep ;  his  oppo- 
site neighbour,  who  was  neither  Turk   nor 
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Greek,  but  an  Armenian  merchant,  crossed  his 
arms  upon  his  bosom,  and  kept  his  brilliant 
and  animated  eyes  constantly  employed  in 
scanning  every  object  as  the  mail  whirled  on. 
Presently  the  lady  loosened  the  folds  of  her 
cloak,  and  out  popped  the  head  of  a  singu* 
larly  pretty  dog,  who,  delighted  at  its  eman- 
cipation, stretched  out  its  little  feathered  paws 
upon  her  knees,  and  lifted  up  its  head  in  grati* 
tude  to  its  mistress.  The  Armenian  smiled,  and 
Uncle  Horace  frowned;  he  set  down  his  neigh* 
bour  immediately  as  an  old  maid;  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  antipathy  evinced  by 
old  bachelors  towards  old  maids,  is  as  great 
as  that  which  exists  between  hares  and  rabbits^ 
cats  and  dogs,  or  any  two  things  agreeing 
only  in  hatred  of  each  other.  Now,  I  can  ac- 
count for  old  maids'  dislike  to  old  bachelors, 
because  they  are  regarded  as  enemies  to  the 
sex  in  general;  but  there  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly provoking  and  impertinent,  in  see- 
ing an  old  bachelor,  forsooth,  turn  up  his  nose 
at  an  old  maid,  and  then  turn  about  to  flirt 


uressing  uncic  J-lorace  m  the  s 
tliat  ever  lent  words  melody  :  '' 
cette  petite  chienne — dis  little  ( 
friteyou?" 

''  Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  he  replied 
same  moment  his  thoughts  re\ 
young  clerk,  and  he  murmured- 
another  Frenchwomaii ! " 

"  Monsieur  ne  parle  pas  Fn 
sumed  the  lady  after  a  pause. 

''  Not  at  all.  Madam,"  replied  I 
again. 

"  Quel  dommage !  What  pit 
larn  so  quick  ! " 

''  No,  Madam,  I  should  notleai 
1  don't  want  to  learn  it." 

The  lady  pulled  her  dog's  eai 
mured,  "  Bfete  I  " 
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languash  of 'sevorld;  verever  von  gooshit  is 
spoke ! " 

Sir,  I  never  go  out  of  my  own  country." 
Ah  ! "  replied  his  companion,  '•  Vot  von- 
der,  ne-vere,  ne-vere,  out  sis  bit  island,  tis  loike 
being  tiet  by  se  leg.     I  pity  you,  Sare  ! " 

Horace  bowed  stiffly  in  reply  to  his  pity ; — 
the  Armenian  remained  silent ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  silence  a  Frenchwoman. 

A  Frenchwoman  in  the  decline  of  life  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  companions  in  the  world. 
She  retains  a  sufficient  desire  to  please  (the 
real  source  of  coquetry)  to  the  end  of  her  days ; 
and  this  desire  prevents  her  from  being  either 
cross  or  stupid.  She  dresses  well ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  woman  of  forty  does  not,  in  France,  dress 
like  a  girl  of  fifteen;  she  takes  care  in  the 
morning  to  arrange  her  blonde,  so  that  the 
coming  wrinkles  may  appear  as  but  the  shadow 
of  the  lace;  her  figure  is  well  sustained,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  rouge,  and  a  little  pencil- 
ling, her  eyes,  the  only  real  beauty  in  a  French 
face,  look  brilliant,  and,  what  is  better  still, 
good-natured  to  the  last. 
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Our  women  in  f^ngland,  at  forty,  or  there** 
abouts,  if  they  decline  to  act  ^^Miss  in  her 
teens/'  take  to  long  whist  and  heavy  dinners. 
We  cut  short  half  our  days  by  this  arrange- 
ment^ and  mistake  stupidity  for  wisdom ;  as  if 
there  was  more  wisdom  required  in  counting 
the  spots  on  card-board,  than  in  creating 
mirth,  or  clipping  the  hours'  wings  with  dia- 
mond scissors. 

"  I  breathe  moch  pleasure,"  she  said,  look- 
ing out  on  a  plot  of  green  fields ;  ^'  I  breathe 
moch  pleasure — se  beautiful  green — and  se 
tree !  Ah,  voila ! "  she  continued,  as  the 
coach  rolled  on,  and  some  cold  bleak  hills  ap- 
peared. *'  Ah,  voila — Mon  Dieu !  c'est  pass^, 
it  is  past,  like  loif  s  happiness.  N'est  cc  pas. 
Monsieur — ^is  it  not  so  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Madam,^  replied  Horace  Brown ;  for 
though  he  could  not  understand  the  opera,  he 
had  a  natural  taste  for  the  music  of  a  sweet- 
toned  voice. 

«  Ah,  my  littel  dog,  you  are  not  verry  glad 
to  leave  dis  place^  no  more  san  me ;  dho  it  be 
ugly  place^  your  heart  remain  wid  your  young 
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mistress — avec  chere  Lizcttc — Lizette  is  my 
daughter.  Monsieur/'  she  said,  again  direct- 
ing her  conversation  to  Horace  Brown,  who, 
finding  she  was  not  an  old  maid,  suffered  his 
features  to  relax,  and  consoled  himself  for 
his  want  of  consistenc3%  by  thinking,  '*  She 
is  not  a  French  maw,  at  all  events."  She 
noted  the  changed  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  continued, —  *' Oh,  my  Lizette  is 
such  goot  girl,  so  varry,  varry  goot;  I  beg 
you  for  excuse  my  English,  and  I  will  tell 
Lizette" — as  she  spoke,  the  little  dog 
ped  up  and  licked  her  cheek;  in  a  mo- 
hcr  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  pressed 
imal  to  her  heart,  with  all  the  enthu- 
)f  her  country. 

knows  its  mistress*  name ;  it  is  happy 

3  speak  of  its  mistress,"  she  said,  and 

wn  forgot  that  the  dog  was  most  pro- 

Vcnch  dog,  and  patted  its  head. 

,  speak  of  your  daughter.  Madam," 

zle  Horace* 

le  goot  girl;   her  Papa,  my  husband^ 

and   leave    me    two    children,    Lizette 
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li^rcat  inilliiniire/      J  suv,  '  ( 
iille  !  '     She  one  year  wis  Al 
Ah,  mon  Dieu,  she  become 
get  engagement  here,  as  m 
millinaire  in  dis  dirty  townt 
pay  like  queens." 

"  Pack  of  fools !  "  muttered 
'*  Did  you  speak,  Sare  ?  "  si 
"  Pray  go  on.  Madam,"  sai 
"  Well,  my  dear  girle,  she 
quarter,  money,  money,  mone 
young  broder  at  school ; — I  f 
moche ;  so  I  write  to  friend,  x 
vord,  that  her  cheeke  pale,  he: 
eye  not  bright.     I  miserable 
sec   after  my  dear  girl.     I  fi 
cheek  pale,  her  step  heavy,  hei 
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it;  yet  why  should  a  mother  bloshe  at  her 
daughtere's  goodness?  Monsieur,  her  hair 
vas  more  dan  yard  and  hafc  longue ;  but  your 
pardon,  Monsieur,  I  tire  you." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Uncle  Horace,  "  not  at 
all.'*  He  listened  as  attentively  as  if  entan- 
gled in  the  dark  tresses  himself. 

"  Monsieur,  you  English  verry  riche,  but  la 
pauvrete  sometimes  catch  de  stranger  even  in 
your  generous  countree.  My  husband  die,  I 
vidow,  and  poor;  Lizette  know  we  moche 
want,  when  she  was  first  coming  down  to 
Liverpool,  cause  I  spend  every  ting  to  send 
her  nice.  So  she  go,  dear  childe,  de  night 
before  she  set  off,  she  go  and  sell  all  her 
beautiful  hair,  her  chevelure,  to  hair-dresser, 
for  make  vigs.  She  brings  me  de  money, 
dear  child,  for  me  and  her  broder,  and  she 
kiss  me,  and  say,  '  Haire  and  money  both 
grow,  Maman ; '  and  my  heart  too  full  to  say, 
God  bless  you !  tho'  her  goodness  wrap  itself 
round  my  hearte !  I  ask  your  pardon,  gentle- 
mens,  but  my  eyes  make  tears  of  joy,  when  I 
think  of  my  Lizette." 
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"  I  wonder,"  thought  Uncle  Horace,  "  how 
a  Frenchwoman  came  to  have  so  much  nature 
in  her  composition." 

"  When  I  arrive,  her  hair  beautiful ;  but, 
oh !  she  ill.  De  lady  of  de  house  love  her 
so  moche,  she  so  clever;  turn  de  English 
ladies  into  French — so  beautiM!  I  watch 
my  dear  girl,  I  sit  wis  her  in  her  own  littel 
room  where  she  cut  out.  I  see  handsome 
young  gentleman  pass  under  de  window, — ^he 
look,  going  dis  way,  vith  one  eye  up  one  eye 
down ;  when  return,  vith  other  eye  up,  other 
down ;  not  dat  he  squint ;  no,  he  have  straight 
eye,  only  I  saw  dat  de  up  eye  was  for  LizettQ, 
and  I  saw  she  bloshe  on  her  cheek,  more  at 
de  look  of  dat  handsome  blue  eye,  than  I, 
at  my  pauvrete  just  now !  Ah,  I  remember 
my  own  young  days,  and  mon  cher  Bertrand ; 
and  I  say,  de  pale  cheek,  and  de  heavy  step, 
and  de  eye  not  bright,  are  made  by  love." 

"  Augh,"  growled  Uncle  Horace. 

"  You  not  believe  it !  '*  exclaimed  Madame ; 
"  but  you  must  believe  it.  Monsieur !  for  a 
gentilleman,  like  you,  must  have  felt  it  once." 
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Uncle  Horace  said  ''Jlugh*' again;  but  its 
tone  was  so  softened  that  it  did.not. sound  like 
the  same  word. 

''  I  tell  her  she  love^  she.no  deny ;  her  truth 
always  come  straight  irom  God/ without  touch 
de  world;  —  and  den  she  introduce  young 
man  to  me;  he  clerk  in  great  man's  great 
house ;  perhaps  you  know  de  name^  Mon- 
sieur— a  common  English  name,  a  Mistere 
Brownes." 

Horace  started. 

''  But/'  she  continued,  '^  though  it's  common 
name,  Mr.  Brownes  no  common  man ;  he  so 
noble,  so  generous,  though — ^what  is  it  you 
call  it  ? — funny ;  yes,  a  very  funny  man — an 
old  boy — old  bachelor  !  Such  pity ;  but  dey 
say  he  marry  soon.  I  say  to  young  man, 
'  You  must  never  marry  vddout  dis  good 
man's  leave : '  then  James  say,  '  Oh,  he  will 
not  give  leave,  because  he  not  like  marry; 
but  he  will  forgive,  after  good  scolding,  when 
it  is  all  over.'  " 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Uncle  Horace. 

*'  Yes,  dat  is  his  way  ;  Mr.  James  say  so : 
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he  tell  venerable  man,  Mr.  Jones,  who  ic^me 
vith  him  some  evenings  to  see  Lizette ;  and  Mr. 
Jones  say,  he  know  Mr.  Brownes  vill  forgive 
when  it  is  done,  but  not  consent  to  it  before-'l 

''  The  old  villain ! "  muttered  Uncle  Horace; 
the  rolling  of  the  wheels  drowned  the  sound  of 
the  words;  but  they  could  not  destroy  ihd 
effect  of  their  accompaniment,  which  was  proved 
by  the  mustachioed  gentleman  starting  out  of 
his  sleep,  and  exclaiming  in  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible English, — 

"  Sacre !  Sir,  you  have  been  drumming  like 
de  Devil  upon  my  toes.  I  will  have  no  toes 
to  my  feet,  if  you  do  so  again." 

The  merchant  apologised,  and  Madamog  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  continued, — 

''  Ma  chere  Lizette ;  she  was  married  only 
yesterday,  and  the  gcntlemens  of  Mr.  Brown^ 
house  promise  Mister  Brownes  not  miss  my 
son.  So  dey  go  last  night  to  de  country  and  de 
bridegrooms  will  fall  at  his  master's  feets  to- 
morrow, and  my  dear  good  childe's  eye  will  be 
no  more  dull,  nor  her  steps  heavy,  for  she  loves 
James,  and  he  is  a  good  boy — he  generous : — 
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and  Lizctte,  she  send  Fineitc  to  her  brodcr ; 
—he  has  left  school^  and  is  to  be  graveur  ;-— 
and  I  am  so  busy,  that  I  am  happy  too^  only 
I  was  oblige  to  be  in  London  yesterday,  so  I 
set  off  to-day.  I  am  happy,  and  I  have  got 
lettcre  of  supplication  from  lizctte  to  this 
Mr.  Brownes  niece,  who  is  one  angel,  dcy  say. 
Ah,  my  dear  childe  will  be  happy  now,  so  I 
tranquiL  II  fait  tard,  it  grow  late.  Finette, 
nia  cherc,  nous  dormiront,  one  littel  sleep, 
Finette.**  And  the  voluble  and  affectionate 
Frenchwoman  slung  her  bonnet  to  the  crossed 
straps,  and,  pressing  the  dog  to  her  bosom, 
soon  fell  asleep. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
whether,  at  first.  Uncle  Horace  was  most  in- 
terested or  annoyed  by  Madame's  narrative. 
It  prevented  his  brooding  over  the  probable 
result  of  his  journey,  as  much  as  he  would  have 
done,  and  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning, 
the  sun  was  rising  over  all-glorious  Oxford. 

The  Frenchwoman  looked  pale  and  fatigued 
-^the  most  lovely  face  can  hardly  bear  the 
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Armeiit.in  twinkk'd  a 
I'l'uni  diamond  mines. 
It    is    very  wcaris 
yourself  whirling  aloi 
being   comfortably  in 
your  ^es  out,  and  i 
ouBncBs,  to  a  nervous  p 
hours  have  been  starii 
your  bones  ache,   and, 
got  a  crick    in  your  n 
arc   stiff,  or  your   feet 
cramped ;    any  one  to 
gar  aspect  of  Uncle   I 
Tould  hare  imagined  tl 
combination  of  all  thi 
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he  extended  to  it  with  its  little  pink  tongue ; 
the  natural  attention  of  that  helpless  ani- 
mal softened  his  temper  in  a  way  which 
only  nature  imderstands.  How  many  moods 
of  irritation  and  vexation  have  heen  soothed 
by  the  caresses  of  a  dog!  they  are  so  evidently 
sincere ;  they  spring  from  a  disposition  which 
cannot  learn  deception ;  the  salutation  of  peace 
and  kindly  wishes^  accompanied  by  the  dumb, 
yet  most  eloquent  assurance  of  friendship,  and 
if  need  be,  of  protection,  are  delightful  to 
all  who  retain  a  single  grain  of  nature  in 
the  secret  sanctuary  of  the  heart.  A  dog*s 
welcome  is  so  warm :  some  I  have  known  most 
dignified  in  their  manner  of  receiving  acquaint- 
ances, or  even  friends ;  but  when  those  they 
really  love  appear,  the  ''company  manners'* 
vanish,  and  they  are,  if  not  boisterous,  deeply 
afiectionate  in  their  greetings.  I  once  knew  a 
noble  fellow  of  Newfoundland,  who  tried  hard 
at  stateliness ;  his  carriage  was  firm,  and  his 
head  and  chest  elevated ;  he  would  walk,  at  first, 
a  few  steps  towards  the  gate  to  meet  his  master^ 
slowly  wagging,  or  rather  moving  his  tail;  then, 
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as  if  his  feelings  could  no  longer  be  controHcd, 
he  tv'ould  lash  forward  like  a  rolling  billow^ 
crouch,  spring,  and,  finally,  placing  his  paws  on 
his  friend's  shoulder,  look  him  in  the  face,  and 
whine  and  murmur  his  welcome  home,  in  tones 
that  were  perfectly  musical. 

What  crossness  could  stand  against  such  a 
reception  ?  Uncle  Horace  could  not  I  am  sure ; 
perhaps  the  kind  caress  of  the  French>Toman*s 
little  beflounced  favourite,  recalled  to  his  mind 
his  own  sturdy  friend,  the  terrier,  whom,  I 
forgot  to  mention,  he  had  lost  in  London, 
and  failed  to  recover,  notwithstanding  his 
having  offered  an  enormous  reward,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  him  back. 

Uncle  Horace  was  shy  of  conversing  with 
strangers ;  indeed,  most  Englishmen  are ;  and, 
besides,  his  thoughts  were  pre-occupicd.  The 
French  lady  and  the  Armenian  conversed  in 
French,  and  every  word  they  spoke  annoyed 
our  merchant,  simply  because  it  was  Frendt; 
still  the  episode  of  Lizette  and  her  lover  wooM 
occasionally  occur  to  his  mind,  and  he  planned 
a  little  surprise  to  succeed  the  story  of  his 
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di^lcasure,  which  he  knew  Mr.  James  would 
aiiiticipata  He  was  not,  however,  at  all  pla^ 
cabjy  disposed  towards  Mr.  Jones,  and  was 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  think  him  in  his 
dotage.  At  last  they  entered  London;  its  splen* 
donr,  wealth,  confusion,  order,  fog,  mud>  noisci, 
yinCf  virtue,  and  magnificence,  crowded  upon 
tbepoL  on  every  side^  until  the  vehicle  stopped  at 
the  Swan  with  two  Necks,  in  Lad  Lane.  The 
iGerman  and  Armenian  got  out,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Uncle  Horace,  who  stood  at  the  door 
dcb^ng  within  his  own  mind  whether  or  not 
he  should  offer  to  deliver  the  letter  the 
French  lady  said  her  daughter  had  written  to 
his  niece;  she  interpreted  his  waiting  into 
politeness,  and  offered  one  hand,  while  with 
Iho  other  she  held  fast  her  dog. 
:.  fThe  steps  of  our  public  coaches  need  reform 
in  a  very  extended  sense  of  the  word ;  they 
are  most  admirably  contrived  for  promoting 
accidents ;  and  all  that  the  most  accomplished 
women  in  the  art  of  going  in  and  out  of  car- 
riages can  achieve^  when  mounting  or  descend- 
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her  baliincc,  and,  but  for  Uncle 
have  been  dashed  on  the  pavem 
dearly  for  his  gallantry,  howevt 
i  foot  slipped,  and  got  between 

^ .  and  the  coach-  wheels  which  unfo 

\\  ing  at  the  instant,  fractured  1 

frightful  manner :  it  was  the  i 
i'^l  moment;  but  a  desperate  woi 

real  to  be  tinctured  with  even  i 
romance.  He  was  quickly  es 
gentleman  who  was  passing  by, 
ported  him  into  the  inn.  Uncle  1 
a  strong  man,  had  fainted  on  t 
when  his  consciousness  return 
himself  alone  with  a  surgeon, 
mining  the  fractured  bone  an( 
whose  face  he  recollected— one 
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To  see  a  face  only  slightly  known^  at  a  time 
of  suffering,  is  a  relief  which^  to  be  justly  ap« 
preciated^  must  have  been  felt ;  and  there  was 
BO  much  sympathy  and  manly  tenderness  irk 
the  expression  of  the  Irishman's  handsome 
countenanee,  that  Uncle  Horace  grasped  hiB 
hand,  as  the  hand  of  an  old  friend. 

"  I  have  sent  for  Brodic,  my  dear  Sir,"  said 
the  Major;  "  this  gentleman  thinks  it  a  rough 
squeeze,  and  I  know  you  are  very  precious  to 
some  fair  ladies,  whom  I  would  not  have  know 
sorrow." 

**  Then  I  can't  take  the  night's  mail  to 
Portsmouth  ?  "  said  the  sufferer. 

**  K  you  are  able  to  move  from  this  room  in 
three  weeks.  Sir,"  said  the  surgeon,  looking 
through  his  spectacles,  *^  I  shall  call  it  a 
miracle." 

Uncle  Horace  was  about  to  call  him  a  fool« 
but  a  sudden  pain  prevented  him,  and  he  con- 
soled himself  by  grinding  his  teeth. 

"  Can  I  convey  any  message  to  your  fair 
companion?"  inquired   Major  Blaney:  '^she 
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sex  ;  I  Iiavc  fractured  my  leg,  t 
thank  God,  I  am  free  from  tha 
He  writhed  in  pain,  and  the  r 
h  heavily  along ;   the  surgeon  vr 

j'  mentations  to  retard  the  infla 

I  had    actively  commenced^   am 

word   he  would  arrive  in  lee 
i  I  minutes. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  1 
tercd  with  a  message  from  ''  i 
begged  to  know  how  the  dear 
and  if  he  would  not  permit 
him. 

Major  Blaney,  notwithstand 
thy,  smiled ;  and  Uncle  Horac 
reservation,  in  his  own  mindwi 
at  the  Devil. 
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•. .  GTbo  man  stared !  If  Mr.  Brown  could  have 
laid  hands  upon  any  one  missile  he  would  have 
^ung  it  at  the  fcllow*s  head. 

Presently  came  a  slight  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Madame  herself  entered,  with  that  soil, 
sUding,  tripping  step  which  distinguishes  the 
French  in  all  countries.  She  came  to  the  side 
of  Uncle  Horace's  couch,  and  with  streaming 
eyes,  urged  how  affectionately  she  would  nurse 
him,  watch  over,  comfort  him !  '^  I  have  found 
you,  my  dear  Monsieur  Brownes  ;  you  who  will 
be  so  goot  to  ma  pauvre  fille ;  you  who  are 
Papa  to  so  many,  will  be  Papa  to  ma  Lizctte  ! 
— do  not  send  me  away  ;  it  was  my  fault,  it  is 
my  duty  to  attend  you.  I  see  your  valise, 
your  bag — I  know  it  you — I  see  de  name.'* 

Uncle  Horace  had  to  contend  with  a  double 
agony :  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  convince 
Major  Blancy,  at  that  time,  of  the  real  length, 
or  rather  shortness,  of  the  acquaintance  which 
existed  between  the  rich  Liverpool  merchant 
and  the  little  French  widow.  However,  she 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw;  not 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

O)  how  thou  hast  with  jealousy  affected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance. 

COXBDY  OP  ErbOBS* 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  a  mariner  re- 
tiring to  his  cot  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
hope;  the  ocean  beneath  him^  still — ^the  sky 
above  him,  clear. 


— — -**  The  eveniag,  calm  and  firee— 
The  holy  time  as  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration*— the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea.** 

But  its  gentleness  passes  away,  even  while  he 
is  sleeping! — his  dreams  are  of  home  and 
happiness — the  sheep-bells  tinkle  in  his  can  • 
»-he  is  pressed  to  his  mother's  bosom,  his 
sisters  twine  their  arms  around  his  neck,  he 
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has  heard  the  step  and  the  Toice  of  his  -bcp 
loved— she  who  loves  him  more  deeply  cvev 
than  his  mother,  yet  who  lingers  beneath  the 
hawthorn — ^her  impatience  chained  down  by  that 
modesty  which  is  an  English  maidcn*s  birthr 
right — at  last  he  flies  to  meet  her — her  warm 
breath  is  on  his  check — he  feels  the  throbbing 
of  her  heart  against  his  bosom — he  whispersj 
•*  My  own,  my  loved  one  " — but  suddenly  she 
is  struck  as  by  a  thunderbolt — he  reels  from 
that  embrace — he  wakes — the  waves  are  raging 
over  the  devoted  vessel — they  howl  her  an  to 
her  destruction — a  little  more  time,  a  brief 
prayer,  and  the  dream  and  tlio  dreamer  are 
with  the  world  of  dreams  !  ' 

Poor  Mary  Lorton  had  said  she  could  slee]^ 
beneath  the  shadow  of  her  lover.  Alas !  the 
repose  of  her  joy,  even  in  him^  was  about  to 
be  destroyed. 

There  is  a  class  of  afflictions  which  more  ea* 
pecially  grieve  us  if  we  witness  them,  because  in 
addition  to  all  their  present  bittemesst  we  know 
not  what  their  end  may  be !  When  we  see  the 
old  suffer,  either  from  illness  or  other  cause> 
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we  think  this  cannot  last  long ;  the  measure  of 
lifO'  allotted  to  mortality  will  soon  run  over; 
tho  sun  shone  on  their  youth,  the  ripe  fair 
ftilness  of  middle  age  was  gathered  beneath 
their  toof,  the  brown  nut  and  dried  fruit  of  a 
tranquil  autumn  was  heaped  upon  their  lap. 
Their  winter  has  arrived — the  winter  when 
Nature  recalls  all  things  bom  of  earth  to  tho 
earthy,  and  when  the  immortal  flame,  having 
exhausted  the  oil  of  life,  seeks  to  refresh  its 
beams  with  the  unquenchable  light  of  immor* 
tality!  It  is  a  sin  to  mourn  the  removal 
of  the  aged.  Why  should  we  wish  them  to 
remain?  Having  proved  the  vanity  of  all 
things  the  worldly  covet,  their  task  is  ended. 
Do  we  mourn  the  death  of  infancy  ?  The 
bad  is  hurried  away  from  canker  and  from 
care — away  from  evil  precept  and  example- 
it  came — ^it  went — created  and  recalled-^ 
saved  from  all  sin,  all  spot  and  blemish — 
it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  give  unto  the  heavens 
an  uncontaminatcd  child  of  earth !  The  flow* 
crs  blossom  early  on  its  grave !  Why  should 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  children  ? 
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— Avlicn    to   tlicm    even    autum 

green,  and  winter  winds  feel  wj 

ill  murmur  of  the  brook  is  sweet 

Im;  as  the  song  of  a  morning  bir 

||:  read  poetry  in  the  stars,  and 

I  the  moon  as  with  a  familiar  firiei 

weep  over  broken  flowers — wl 
-»|  scatters  the  diamond  dew  firon 

and  they  listen  imtired  througl 
watch  for  the  plaint  of  the  nigl 
the  light  laughter  trembles  on 
the  blood  that  gushes  throuj 
keeps  time  with  virtue^  without 
▼irtuous.  Oh!  when  such  you 
aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  th< 
existence— when  its  vase  is  br 
odours  it  had  treasured  therei 
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»  Gi?e  me  back,  gire  me  back  the  wild/rftAM#tt  of  mombg," 

is  answered — never! — the  hart  may  pant  for 
the  water-brooks,  but  they  are  dried  up— I  do 
not  say  that  youth  can  be  no  more  happy  after 
this  crushing  of  the  soul — ^those  who  talk  of 
everlasting  misery,  arraign  the  mercy,  if  not 
the  justice,  of  the  Creator — such  a  thing  never 
was,  never  will  be— the  summer  may  be  warm, 
the  autumn  pleasant,  but  if  the  avalanche  has 
fallen,  and  the  violets  of  life  are  buried  beneath 
its  snows — their  freshness  is  destroyed — des- 
troyed for  ever ! 

Count  d*Oraine  repeated  his  visit  to  Mrs. 
Lorton  at  the  time  and  the  hour  he  had  ap- 
pointed^ and  she  received  him — alone !  After 
what  had  passed,  we  must  suppose  Henry 
Mortimer  worse  than  weak  not  to  deem,  when 
Mrs.  Lorton*s  excitement  had  subsided,  some 
explanation  of  her  extraordinary  conduct  ne- 
cessary; he  would  have  demanded  this  at 
once,  had  it  not  been  for  Mary's  entreaties  that 
he  would  wait>  which  he  did  day  after  day. 


and  yet,  ^vhat  could  she  say  /  w 
tell?  It  will  be  easily  believe 
mothcr^s  singular  epistle  to  I 
she  was  perfectly  ignorant ;  tho 
ton  had  suddenly  assumed  s 
manner,  and  complained  loudl 
rm  arrangement  of  her  affairs— ev 

knowing  what  those  affiedrs  wen 
Count  d*Oraine  had  called  on 
and,  much  to  Harry's  mortifi( 
certainly  admired  both  by  his 
sin:  there  are  few  persons,  1 
cultivated  they  may  be,  who 
to  receive  an  intelligent  visito 

house. 

Lady  Ellen  was  so  fond  of  ol 
nature,  that  perhaps  she  was 
>|  particular  in  the  choice  of  h 
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Mrs.  Lorton  bad  formerly  ventured  to  hint  so 
to  her  more  than  once. 

The  accomplished  foreigner  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  great  admiration  of  Mary,  whom 
he  met  occasionally  at  Norley  Lodge ;  he  ad- 
dressed her  there  as  the  daughter  of  his  oldest 
friend — inquired  continually  as  to  her  mother  s 
health — grouped  the  autumn  flowers  into 
Oriental  bouquets — sung  to  the  guitar— and 
wrote  German  and  Italian  sonnets  in  Lady 
Ellen's  '  Album.'  He  even  assumed  an  air 
of  protection  towards  Mary,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly offensive  to  Harry,  and  from  which  the 
poor  girl  instinctively  shrank ;  had  any  one 
else  so  presumed^  she  would  have  acted  with 
becoming  dignity,  but  she  felt  as  if  he  had  a 
power  over  her  destiny  which  she  could  not 
control. 

One  evening  Lady  Ellen  rallied  her  on  this. 
"  My  dear  Mary,"  she  said,  "  depend  upon  it 
we  shall  have  a  double  wedding — I  see  it 
quite  certainly  that  your  mother  will  be  a 
countess — nothing  can  be  more  clear — it  will 
make  quite  a  romance — they  knew  each  other 
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tlic  liusband  dies — the  lady  the 
love,  and  if  they  do  not  live  li 
and  I  may — that  is  all !  But  yc 
Mary ;  surely  you  do  not  want 
band^  and  keep  your  still  younj 
mother  from  being  happy  in  hei 
"  She  will  never  be  happy 
never — I  say  never.     Oh,  if  ya 
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*'  Know  what,  my  dear  frien 
I  did  not  mean  to  distress  you, 
— almost  my  cousin,''  said  Lac 
tionately. 

"  Ay,  Ellen !  "  exclaimed  th( 
laying  her  head  on  Lady  El 
"  ay,  Ellen^  almost,  but  not  qi: 
I  may  never  be  your  cousin ! " 
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any  cause  for  those  tears,  or  is  it  mere  ner- 
vousness ?" 

"  Would  to  God/*  she  exclaimed,  suddenly 
clasping  her  hands,  while  her  uplifted  eyes 
swam  in  tears^ — "  would  to  God  that  I  were 
dead ! " 

"  Mary  \ "  said  her  friend,  in  a  reproachful 
tone, — **  Mary  !  this  is  not  right ;  you  must 
tell  me  what  distresses  you." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  the  gentle  girl,  "  be- 
cause I  do  not  know.  My  mother  is  so 
changed  towards  me,  and  yet  I  know  not  why 
she  should  be.  God — he  knows,  this  minute^ 
that  to  save  her  from  one  hour's  sorrow,  I 
would  sacrifice  all  my  joys — all  my  joys !  Oh 
Ellen — I,  who  not  a  fortnight  since  was  so  rich 
in  happiness,  that  but  one  cloud  obscured  a  por- 
tion of  my  sky — I,  who  could  not  envy  queens ! 
— I  am  a  beggar,  a  perfect  beggar.  My  hap- 
piness is  gone,  I  know  not  why  or  how :  what 
little  I  have  left  would  fit  within  the  compass 
of  a  ring." 

"But  how?— Why?" 

'*This  man,   this  Count!     But,  Ellen,  do 

l2 
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scenes, — **  and  is  this  all  to  so 
about?  I  cry  your  mercy,  gc 
thought  some  desperate  fortune 
break  in  thunders  o'er  your  h 
such  a  mockery  of  sorrow,  tha 
whether  to  pull  these  pretty  i 
scold  you  for  an  hour  by  my  \ 
this  really  all  ? — that  you  want 
you  who  Count  d'Oraine  was, 
won  t. 

Mary's  tears  continued  to  flo 
she  said,  "  You  know  how  ill 
at  times,  how  hard  to  manage 
Ellen,  during  the  last  few  da) 
been  unlike  what  he  used  to  be.* 

"  Cross,  has  he  ?*'  inquired  hi 
ing  to  the  setting  sun. 
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"  Jealous?" 

"  No ;  of  whom  could  he  be  jealous  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  beg  his  pardon  and  yours.  Has  he 
then  looked  too  much,  or  too  long,  at  poor 
Miss  Leslie?" 

"  Pshaw,  nonsense — no." 

"  Did  you  find  him  making  love  to  the  sea- 
nymphs  ?  " 

"  No,  Ellen,  no." 

"  You  really  then,  Mary,  must  explain  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending.  I  cannot, 
having  no  lover,  no  regular,  properly-arranged 
lover  of  my  own,  make  out  what  it  is — ^yet  I 
should  like  to  know — not,  Mary,  dear,  that 
I  should  profit  thereby,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  at  all  likely  I  shall  ever  have  occasion,  un- 
less some  lord  of  the  creation  should  first 
set  up  his  crooked  mind  in  opposition  to 
my  crooked  body;  and  then,  you  know,  a 
union  of  deformed  candidates  might  take  place 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  accommodation. 
Pray  explain." 

"  You  may  laugh  at  me,  dear  Ellen,  if  you 
will,  though  could  you  sec  into  my  heart  you 


(<i  b.'iir  this  coiiviTSLilioii 
something  else." 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  saio 
give  mc  if  I  have  been 
this  subject.  Now,  listen 
all  maids  and  wives  could 
say — tho  result  of  obsen 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  i 
of  what  his  married  life 
subservient,  the  more  dpvi 
little  whim  and  caprice  o 
the  greater  chance  there 
tyrannical  husband.  He 
the  woman  a  fool,  he  end 
her  folly.  This  is  hard,  i 
though  few  women  have  he 
are  suffered  to  use  them,  i 
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of  woman's  existence.  Now  this^  dear  Mary, 
does  not  apply  either  to  you  or  to  my  cousin. 
He  never  came  under  the  denomination  of  a 
svbsercient  lover,  though  I  believe — I  am  sure 
he  was,  and  is,  a  most  affectionate  one.  He 
has  ever  regarded  you  as  a  creature  suited  to 
be  his  friend — one  who  would  give  the  perfume 
of  her  virtues  to  hisr  honour,  so  that  the  one 
should  elevate  the  other,  being  distinct  in 
glory,  yet  each  glorious.  It  is  ill  to  say  that 
such  a  man  is  changed  because  he  may  forget 
the  fulfilment  of  some  little  duties  as  you  call 
them,  though  to  him  they  are  but  toys,  trifles 
too  light  for  notice,  which  business,  care,  ill- 
ness, nay,  a  serious  book,  may  hinder  him  to 
think  upon.  This  is  sheer  folly  on  the  wo- 
man's part, — to  count  a  lover  changed  because 
his  brow  may  wrinkle,  his  speech  be  less,  his 
compliments  not  many:  it  is  a  betrayal  of  great 
weakness.  Men  have  ambitions,  thoughts, 
and  projects  flitting  perpetually  through  their 
brain  that  we  know  nothing  of;  and  with  all 
confidence  in  a  woman's  reason,  and  in  a 
woman's  love,  still  they  may  not  like  to  tell 
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of  their  plans  till  they  are  ripe  for  execution- 
such  things  make  all  men  thoughtful.'* 

"Has  Harry  any  such?"  inquired  Mary, 
for  the  heart  that  loves  will  catch  at  straws. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? "  replied  Lady  Ellen, 
adding,  "  doubtless  he  has.  You  must  re- 
member, Mary,  that  liis — his — marriage  will 
be  but  one  of  the  events  in  his  life  ;  but  it  will 
be  THE  event  of  yours.  He  is  to  be  a  states* 
man,  I  suppose,  and  I  do  believe  that  much 
ambition  is  working  in  his  brain — that  may 
have  wrought  the  change  you  speak  of,  for  I 
can  hardly  deem  my  friend  a  peevish  woman, 
to  fancy  whim  and  pout  for  absolutely  nothing, 
though  I  have  known  many  such  Things,  quite 

» 

regardless  of  their  husband*s  greatness,  cross- 
grained  and  selfish — I  hate  such  women,  they 
gain  the  sex  an  evil  reputation,  reversing  the 
line, 

'  Though  the  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules.' 

It  is  good  to  keep  fools  in  fetters — if  a  wo* 
man  has  the  misfortune  to  wed  a  fool — ^but 
wreath  the  fetters  with  roses,  or  the  fool  will 
kick,  and  a  restive  idiot  is  more  hard  to  ma- 
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nage  than  a  hard-mouthed  mule.  I  have  said 
this  to  show  my  wisdom,  Mary,  and  how  I 
have  thought  over  subjects  matrimonial.  But 
this  last,  like  my  first  case,  has  notliing  to  do 
with  you  or  my  cousin ;  he  is  no  fool — and  n 
he  were,  I  do  not.  Heaven  bless  you !  think  you 
would  know  how  to  fetter  him.  The  little 
lanes,  and  paths^  and  alleys,  the  turnings  and 
pitfals  of  life  are  matters  for  which  you  J^ve 
no  talent,  Mary  ;  you  will  go  steadily  on  the 
direct  road,  with  some  bright  emblazonings  of 
honour,  and  truth,  and  all  the  big  and  little 
virtues,  at  your  winning-post :  but  do  not,  if 
you  value  your  happiness,  fancy  every  shadow 
that  passes  over  your  lover's  brow  a  change." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  dried  her  tears ; 
and  Lady  Ellen  talked  on — she  talked  well,  and 
people  who  do  so,  are  always  fond  of  talking. 
Many  envied  Lady  Ellen  her  conversational 
powers. 

Mary  said  and  said,  to  everything  she  urged, 
— "  it  is  most  true  "— '*  ay,  very  true  " — but 
still  her  own  opinion  remained  the  same.  As 
the  evening  closed  in  a  message  came  from 


^uno_i;c.    VIS  iiicy  ivaiiv 
thcv  saw  Harn  Morlin 
at    the    entrance    to 
Mary's  steps  lingered 
ijd,  and  she  Lingered 
tleken  went  on  talkii 
polincB,  which  invariabl 
on  politeness).   Suddenl 
Mary's  cheek  flush,  an 
forward,  as  if  she   sait 
that  I  am  waiting  for  hii 
on,  even  while  the  teai 
her  heated  cheek.    Moi 
turned  her  head  to  look 
not. 

"  He  has  not  seen  u 
replying  to  the  gesture,  f 

Mary  could  not  Boeii 
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idea  you  have  got  into  your  head,  but  I  do 
know  he  did  not  see  us.*' 

"  No,  Ellen — ^no— no— no,"  murmured  poor 
Mary ;  "  here  is  my  own  gate,  and  Peter  is 
watching  for  me — good  night — good  night- 
tell  him — but  no,  tell  him  nothing." 

Lady  Ellen  kissed  her  moist  cheek;  but 
had  not  gone  ten  yards  towards  her  own 
garden,  when  she  heard  Mary's  light  step 
bounding  after  her.  "  Ellen,  bid  him  good- 
night for  me,  and  say  my  mother  wanted  me — 
and — nor-nothing  more." 


CHAPTER  i: 

In  ad?< 
The  mind  grows  touf^h  by  buffeting 
Bnt  in  success  dissolving,  sinks  to  < 
And  loses  all  its  firmness. 


"  Hkre*s  a  disaster ! "  cxclain 
as  her  daughter  entered  the  : 
a  disaster !  my  dear  Mary.  Th 
has  just  received  a  letter  fi 
Marsden,  informing  her  of  a 
has  befallen  your  uncle." 

Mary  turned  deadly  pale,  t 
who  held  the  open  letter  in 
hardly  prevent  her  fainting, 
shocking,  but  it  might  have 
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yet,  as  the  young  sculptor  wrote  by  his  direc- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  this 
hurried  journey  in  consequence  of  a  letter  he 
received  from  me.  You  need  not  look  asto- 
nished, Mary ;  is  there  anything  so  extraor- 
dinary in  my  writing  to  my  brother-in-law?" 

"  Oh,  no — only  this  accident,"  said  Mary; 
"  how  did  it  occur — when — where  7  Magda- 
lene, pray  tell  me  all/' 

Magdalene  related  all  she  knew;  but  my 
readers  are  better  informed  upon  the  matter 
than  Magdalene  was,  so  I  need  not  recapitu- 
late ;  the  only  novelty  in  the  epistle  was,  that 
Uncle  Horace  had  been  declared  out  of  danger, 
if  he  lcej)t  quiet,  and  that  he  desired  Peter 
Pike's  immediate  attendance. 

Peter  had  been  too  much  overcome  with 
astonishment  and  sorrow  at  this  misfortune  to 
communicate  it  to  Mary  as  she  entered,  so  that 
she  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  intelligence ; 
and  after  Magdalene  withdrew,  she  remained 
for  many  minutes  with  the  open  letter  on  her 
lap,  but  totally  deprived  of  power  to  decyphcr 
a  single  line. 


<\\ 


IS,  1  am  cxcccamgiy  aissiiiisiic 
it,  Maw,  with  the  state  in  \a 
have  been  left." 

''  But  you  did  not  say  so  to 
interrupted  Mary. 

"  Indeed  I  did,"  she  replied 
him  to  see  that  our  money  she 
payable  as  usual  at  our  old  1 
desired  an  investigation  into  g 
I  suppose  he  thought  it  would 
see  me  immediately  about  i1 
took  this  unfortunate  journey. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mother,  wha 
Uncle  Horace  will  never  forj 
-after  his  boundless  generosi 

"  Yes,  Mary,  that  was  to  i 
want  nothing  from  him  but  si 

'*  My  heart  is  almost  brc 
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not  have  been  done ;  but  you  judge  for  your- 
self. I  am  obliged  to  act  for  myself^  or  I 
should  have  nothing  left  to  command  or  call 
my  own." 

"  May  I  not  go  to  Uncle  Horace  ?  Oh, 
dearest  mother,  let  me  go ;  he  has  no  one  with 
him.  Pray  let  me  go :  there  could  be  no  im- 
propriety in  my  travelling  with  Magdalene  in 
our  own  chariot,  and  attended  by  the  faithful 
Peter." 

"  And  ill  as  I  have  been,  Mary,  you  would 
deprive  me  of  Magdalene's  attendance  and 
your  society,  and  leave  me  to  myself." 

Mary  at  once  saw  that  her  departure  would 
be  impossible. 

"  I  am  sure  Harry  will  go  immediately." 

A  slight  curl  was  visible  for  a  moment  on 
Mrs.  Lorton's  lip,  and  she  rephed, 

''  I  dare  say  he  will  Mary ;  the  more  com- 
munion he  has  with  Mr.  Horace  Brown,  the 
better  for  himself." 

*'  So  it  is,"  said  Mary,  whose  guileless  mind 
did  not  observe  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
though  they  occurred  to  her  afterwards.    **  So 
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it  is ;  the  society  of  Uncle  Horace  always  did 
him  good." 

Mrs.  Lorton  looked  fixedly  at  Mary  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  suddenly  bursting  into 
tears,  threw  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  child. 
The  paroxysm  did  not  long  continue  ;  Harry 
was  sent  for,  and  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  set  off  the  next  morning  by  the  first 
light,  accompanied  only  by  Peter  and  his  owa 
valet.  Mrs.  Lorton  again  wrote  to  Horace 
Bi'own,  without  communicating  the  contents 
of  her  letter  to  Mary ;  but  she  desired  that  the 
letter  might  not  be  given  to  him  until  the  sur- 
geons had  said  the  dispatch  of  a  little  business 
would  not  retard  his  cure.  Harry  assured  his 
betrothed,  at  parting,  "  that  he  would  Mrritc 
by  every  post ;"  and  her  promise  was  readily 
exchanged,  that  she  would  reply  ;  '*  but  not  by 
every  post,  Harry,  what  can  I  have  to  say  at 
every  post  ?  "  He  whispered  some  soft  words 
as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart ;  and,  though 
Unde  Horace  was  on  a  bed  of  suffering,  and 
her  lover  departing,  still  Mary  felt  happier 
than  she  had  done  for  many  days* 
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Oh,  how  doubly,  deeply  cherished  are  kind 
words  from  beloved  lips,  where  there  has  been 
a  dread  of  change  !  When  the  last  stream  of 
vapour  that  marked  the  steam-sliip's  track  had 
disappeared,  Mary  felt  her  sadness  return,  and 
hastened  to  her  chamber;  there  she  found 
Magdalene,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that,  during 
the  last  few  days,  her  maid  had  appeared  ill 
and  depressed.  She  kihdly  inquired  the  cause, 
and  the  poor  girl  told  her,  she  intended  men- 
tioning a  circumstance  which  had  given  her 
much  concern,  but  that  she  did  not  like  to  do 
so  suddenly ;  though  as  her  brother  had  told  her 
that  Mr.  Brown  sent  for  him  immediately  when 
his  accident  occurred,  and  intimated  his  desire 
that  he  should  accompany  him  to  the  island  as 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel, 
she  was  compelled  to  request  Miss  Lorton's 
advice,  for  if  her  brother  arrived  there,  she 
very  much  dreaded  that  something  most  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  would  happen. 

Mary's  curiosity  became  excited,  and  the 
two  maidens  seated  themselves  inside  the 
green  jalousie,  wliich  was  drawn  down  to  ex- 
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wliicli  projected  iiisiue,  jilt  i»iu 
the  curtiiined  wull.  and  lier  \ 
the  scat ;  it  was  that  sort  of  li 
crouching  attitude,  so  peculia 
child-like.     Magdalene  was 
high-backed  chair,  near  her  fi 
lovely :  there  was,  ncverthel 
trast  in  their  beauty : — Mary' 
described, — she  was  unchangc 
pensive,  thoughtful  expressi 
^vith  her  smile,  and  her  hai 
shade  darker  than  it  had  beci 
ease  and  grace,  a  repose  a 
waited    Magdalene*s    story, 
anxiety  as  to  its  object, — a  m 
anxiety,  at  least,  to  prevent  i 
nerating  into  insipidity. 
The  figure  of  her  humble 
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had  a  character  of  its  own,  approaching  nearly 
to  dignity — a  dignity  originating  in  the  mind, 
for  it  was  evidently  rather  repressed  than  en- 
couraged. One  had  been  the  petted  child  of 
luxury  and  praise, — the  other  had  struggled 
hard  with  sorrow  from  her  earliest  years ;  but 
she  looked  like  one  who  in  any  contest  would 
overcome  or  perish. 

*'  I  have  a  long  and  painful  story  to  relate/' 
she  said,  "  too  long,  I  fear  for  your  patience, 
for  I  must  go  a  good  way  back  to  make  you 
understand  my  present  apprehensions,  my  for- 
mer miseries.  You  know  my  early  history,— 
you  know  that  I  come  of  gentle  blood,  and 
that  though  my'  mother — I  hardly  remember 
my  father — could  not  make  us  either  wealthy 
or  independent,  she  gave  us,  my  brothers 
and  myself,  tastes,  feelings,  and  information 
beyond  our  station.  She  thought  she  acted 
wisely.  I  know  she  did  it  for  the  best ;  but 
taste  and  feeling  lead  but  to  an  inheritance 
of  misery,  unless  we  have  a  gilded  cup  to  quaff 
life  from;  to  live  with  a  perpetual  longing 
for  what  we  cannot  obtain,  is  an  evil  which  I 
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ot  antiquity  in  his  art.     1  rci 

was  a   child  no  lii<^'hcr  than 

pining   that  lie  was  not  boi 

when  I  asked  him  why,  he  saic 

he  could  carve  up  the  world ! 

thcr  Albert  (he  was  twin  bo 

though  not  so  daringly  ambi 

cnd^  I  think,  more  deeply  i 

loved  him  best ;  I  have  thoug 

1  laid  him  in  his  grave  ! — liis 

diversified — he  was  musical 

arms.    I  have  heard  that  peo] 

that  delightful  gift,  but  I  beli< 

started  a  painter  from  his  crad 

one  requires  thought,  while  th< 

sort  of  instinct ; — ^however,  he 

and  many  hours  have  I  watcl 

sitting  in  the  sunbeams  at  tl 
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with  her  small  housewifery,  assisted  by  a  little 
servant  maid,  our  only  helper.  And  there 
these  two  boys  would  linger  the  length  of  a 
whole  summer  s  day,  Philip,  stern  and  steady, 
moulding  some  mighty  image  with  his  little 
hands,  building  its  limbs,  mingling  wet  clay 
with  lime,  and  looking,  like  a  sccr,  up  to  the 
heavens,  lest  it  should  rain  and  wash  away  liis 
labour.  His  hair  was  dark  and  massy  as  it  is 
now,  and  I  used  to  think  he  looked  like  an 
inspired  Hercules — so  earnest,  so  intent,  all 
strength  and  mind. 

*'  Albert  would  play  awhile  amongst  the 
flowers — a  golden-headed  cherub  toying  with 
Nature's  perfumes, — then  he  would  sing,  and 
dance  to  his  own  music, — then  look  at  Philip's 
labours,  and,  as  if  reproved  by  his  industry, 
grow  wise  at  once,  and,  sitting  down  upon  a 
stone,  a  large  gi'ey  stone,  he  used  merrily  to 
call  his  throne  (poor  youth !  his  fortunes  wei'C 
as  hard),  copy  upon  his  slate,  with  all  becoming 
gravity,  his  brother's  work." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  picture !  *'  said  Mary. 

''  It  is  the  poorest  sliadow  of  the  past  that 
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e'er  was  spoken,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  often  dream 
of  it,  and  wake  and  wonder  it  is  but  a  dream. 
Well,  it  is  past !  My  mother  died,  and  as  she 
knew  that  both  their  hearts  were  set  on  visit- 
ing the  south,  she  made  me  promise  I  would 
go  with  the  boys,  and  never  leave  them  there. 
She  was  alive  to  all  the  dread  which  the  old 
Enghsh  matrons  had  of  foreign  travel,  and  of 
foreign  vice,  and  1  did  promise.  I  did  not 
feel  it  hard ;  yet  it  was  so — for  I  loved.'* 

Magdalene  paused,  and  the  faintest  flush 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  just  tinged  her 
cheek. 

**  I  loved  one  who  had  loved  me  long;  the 
curate  of  our  village :  just  what  a  pastor  should 
be, — he  had  the  highest  ambition  of  any  man 
I  ever  knew." 

*'  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  *'  and  was  that 
befitting  in  a  Christian  minister  ?  *' 

**  It  was,"  she  replied.  *'  Ambition  such  as 
his  was  fitting !  He  sought  to  make  all  small 
things  great.  He  would  take  the  poorest 
orphan  in  the  village  school,  and  cultivate  his 
mind  for  immortality — ^is  not  that  ambition? 
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What  is  the  world's  vain  aching  when  compared 
to  such  ambition  ?  '* 

"  Many  will  think,''  said  Mary,  "  it  was  far- 
fetched." 

"  And  so  it  was,"  sighed  Magdalene,  "  far 
indeed — from  Heaven!  *'  She  paused  again, 
and  sighed,  and  her  eyes  looked  dark  and 
heavy,  though  no  tears  escaped  them. 

"  We  might. have  been  wedded;  but  then 
those  boys  must  have  gone  abroad  alone: — 
they  were  so  wild,  so  madly  enthusiastic,  so 
careless  of  the  provident  ways  which  husband 
a  small  income,  that,  even  if  I  had  not  pro- 
mised, I  should  have  felt  bound  to  journey 
with  them,  as  they  were  but  little  more  than 
children  ! — it  was  a  struggle." 

"  But  the  curate,  Magdalene,  where  is  he 
now  ? " 

You  anticipate  my  story :  he  is  dead  I " 
What !  "  said  Mary,  jumping  at  a  conclu- 
sion to  which  all  young  girls  come,  "  What ! 
did  he  die  of  love  ?  '* 

"  No,"  replied  Magdalene,  "  men  seldom 
die  of  that,  or  women  either ;  but  they  die  of 
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the  wearing  out  of  hope>  of  disappointmentr^ 
the  spirit  withers  and  withers  away  within 
then\»  until  there  is  no  sap  left — they  die — not 
of  a  sudden  sorrow,  but  of  its  wasting.  My 
duties  clashed,  for  I  did  owe  him  a  duty— a 
duty  won  by  long  and  patient  affection.  I 
acted  for  the  best,  but  God  disposed  other- 
wise than  I  intended.  He  pined  away  and 
died ;  not  unlamented  or  forgotten.  I  left 
him,  though  I  saw  that  his  hope,  as  regarded 
worldly  things,  was  not  green,  as  it  had  been — 
its  spring-time  was  quite  gone, — and  though  it 
had  never  known  summer,  it  had  fallen  into 
the  autumn  of  its  days,  missing  all  summer, 
and  all  sunshine.  I  left  him  .living— when  I 
returned,  the  grass  was  thick  upon  his  grave !'' 

"  Poor  Magdalene  ! "  sighed  Mary,  "  I  shall 
love  you  more  than  ever." 

''But  where  did  I  leave  off?  Ah!  death 
snaps  all  our  tlireads.  We  sold  whatever  we 
possessed,  and  gathering  all  together,  we  tra* 
Tolled  first  to  Paris,  then  to  Venice, — ^no,  then 
to  Rome,  to  Venice,  Florence,  Naples.  At 
first,  my  giddy  brothers  would  have  spent  all 
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they  had,  they  were  so  thoughtless ;  but  after 
a  little  time  they  grew  more  discreef,  morb 
wise,  and  laboured  like  two  slaves,— Philip 
still  the  most  earnest,  Albert  the  most  gay,  for 
music  claimed  half  his  attention  at  the  least; 
and  while  he  drew  he  sung.  I  never  could 
understand  why,  but,  certainly,  Italy  did  not 
agree  with  Albert  as  it  did  with  Philip ; — bolk 
loved  the  siin,  but  for  Albert  it  was  too  warm ; 
and  he  would  pine  and  languish,  his  white 
brow  so  hot  and  moist,  his  thin  fingers  hardly 
able  to  guide  his  pencil.  His  strength  woald 
come  with  evening;  tlicn,  indeed,  he  would 
revive,  like  a  sick  plant  in  the  soft  dew.  Philip 
would  sometimes  chide  him,  for  Philip  made 
his  time  do  double  work ;  but  yet  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  see  them  so  united." 

^'  And  you,  Magdalene,  did  you  not  love 
Italy  ?" 

''  Indeed,  my  heart  was  frequently  in  JSing- 
land,"  she  replied, ''  and  my  dear  brothers  used 
to  call  me  cold ;  but  they  did  not  know  me 
weU." 

*'  How  hard  it  is  to  judge,^  said  Maiy. 
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told  of  his  brother's  cleverness,  and  boasted,  as 
he  ever  did,  how  he  surpassed  him  in  all  skill, 
and  grace,  and  knowledge.  The  man  came  to 
our  lodging ;  a  dull  place  it  was— a  portion  of 
a  gorgeous  palace,  where  what  is  left  moulders 
o'er  what  is  past.  Yet  we  were  happy  there ; 
and  Albert's  voice,  and  Albert's  music,  would 
often  mock  the  melancholy  that  hung  some* 
times  from  the  old  walls,  like  time-worn  ta- 
pestry. 

"  This  man — this  monster — came,  and  came 
again.  Philip  and  I  disliked  him;  yet  we 
knew  not  why ; — ^he  employed  my  brothers  to 
sketch  and  model,  and  paid  them  well,  though 
the  story  went,  that  he  disposed  of  what  he 
got  in  a  strange  way ; — there  was  a  sort  of  om- 
nipresence about  him — ^now  here— now  gone. 
At  Venice  they  believed  he  was  a  sort  of  water- 
serpent,  robbing  by  night,  and  playing  high  at 
houses  of  questionable  fame,  with  strangers. 
Others  thought  him  a  smuggler : — some  even 
hinted  he  had  to  do  with  bandits.  He  had  been 
much  in  England,  and  was  fond  of  talking  of 
our  country.   He  spoke  English  well,  and 
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accomplished  too.  We  had  no  right  to  quci- 
tion  one  who  was  so  Uberal  in  his  orders,  and 
punctual  in  his  payments.  Albert  called  him 
his  *  Golden  Mine ;'  and  certainly,  for  many 
weeks,  ay,  months,  he  was  a  mine  of  gold,  pol- 
luted gold ! — the  yellow  pestilence  clung  to 
bim  worse  than  a  thousand  plagues.  One 
night  I  went  with  my  brothers  to  the  great 
theatre,  the  opera  of  Rome,  and  there,  amongst 
the  singers,  was  this  man ;  the  second  tenor. 
I  knew  him  well ;  but  Albert  said  it  was  im- 
possible, he  had  left  Rome  that  day, — the 
name,  too,  of  the  singer  was  Mcrcato, — the 
name  we  knew  him  by,  Rinclli.  We  talked 
much  of  it,  walking  home,  and  Albert,  though 
he  confessed  the  likeness  was  so  strong,  was 
angry  at  our  obstinacy,  for  Philip  thought 
with  me.  Another  night,  it  was  hardly  nighty 
but  evening,  we  three  were  walking  near  tho 
Corso,  when  a  gay  carriage  passed  us — cur- 
vetting on  a  pretty  horse,  close  by  its  sidc^  was 
this  same  man ;  even  Albert  know  him  then,  for 
he  heard  his  voice,  as  laughing  with  a  lady,  but 
too  well  known  for  the  celebrity  whose  in- 
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flucnce  blasts,  not  blesses,  he  talked  in  French 
as  pure  as  ever  dropped  from  a  Parisian  s  lips ; 
and  then,  when  his  eye  rested  on  us,  he  turned 
away  abruptly." 

"  Was  he  disguised  ?  "  inquired  Mary. 

'*  He  was,  and  he  was  not.  When  he  had 
visited  us,  he  was  dressed  in  the  plainest  dress 
of  an  Italian  gentleman,  his  figure  slight,  his 
hair,  rather  light,  was  turning  grey,  though 
his  face  looked  young ;  the  features  beautiful, 
but  the  expression  bad.  At  the  theatre,  of 
course,  he  appeared  in  character ;  but  on  tho 
Corso,  his  hair  was  black,  yes,  black  as  jet ; 
his  figure  certainly  enlarged,  and  his  demea- 
nour  that  of  a  French  soldier,  such  as  we  read 
of;  his  dress,  too,  was  military ;  and  when  he 
turned  away,  I  saw  my  brothers  exchange 
looks.  What  rendered  all  this  the  more  per- 
plexing was,  that  the  man  had  professed  much 
love  for  me  ;  and  though  I  repelled  it,  still  he 
persevered,  and  my  poor  Albert  thought,  at 
first,  that  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  make 
such  a  connexion,  for  my  brothers  little 
dreamed  how  completely  I  had  left  my  heart 
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marked^  that  I  was  afiraid  to  venture  out  alone> 
and  the  very  sound  of  his  footstep  made  my 
blood  run  cold ; — ^yet  what  was  I  to  do? — ^the 
small  means  we  brought  from  England  were 
nearly  exhausted — ^we  had  but  Uttle  left;— - 
with  all  my  care  and  labour  it  was  nearly  gone. 
Night  after  night  have  I  risen  from  my  bed, 
while  those  dear  boys  slept^  and  in  that  gloomy 
room^  gloomy  when  lit  but  by  one  small  taper^ 
I  have  worked — ay,  washed — that  they  might 
be  Uke  others,  and  at  small  expense. 

*'  The  abstraction  of  genius  is  one  of  its 
especial  gifts :  if  it  were  not  abstracted  from 
the  world  and  its  ways,  how  could  it  ever  bear 
the  poverty  which  worldlings  die  of?  But  for 
this  man,  I  do  believe  we  must  have  starved ; 
and  yet  my  brothers  never  cared  for  means  ;— 
and  when  1  reflected  I  was  glad  of  it, — for 
they  were  happy,  though  the  load  of  care 
would  often  sink  me  to  the  earth.  Had  we 
been  independent,  I  would  have  spumed  him 
from  us ;  for,  despite  his  talents,  I  do  confess 
I  hated  him  most  bitterly — ^hated  and  feared 
huQ — both.    But  poverty !— ^what  sins  has  it  to 
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answer  for! — it  is  Satan's  chief  tempter- 
it  not  only  stamps  with  its  mark^  so  that 
those  who  run  may  read;  but  it  bums  into 
the  soul,  and  leads  to  actions  which  force  one 
to  despise  one's  self.  He  never  should  have 
entered  within  our  doors,  but  that  we  were 
poor!  Albert,  dear  boy,  grew  weaker  each 
succeeding  day ;  his  genius  sometimes  would 
fight  against  disease ;  and  then  his  cheek  would 
blush  like  a  young  maid's,  and  leave  two  deep 
red  spots  beneath  his  temples.  It  seemed  the 
spirit  warring  with  the  flesh ;  for  all  the  youths 
who  watched  the  progress  of  his  labours,  won- 
dered at  its  excellence.  1  felt  my  heart  grow 
closer  and  closer  to  him,  as  he  grew  more  pale ; 
and  Binelli  seeing  this — for  there  was  no  drop 
of  natural  tenderness  in  him — ^>vas  kinder  far 
than  ever,  and  would  buy  his  sketches,  and  all 
that  he  did,  and  add  many  praises  to  the 
price. 

'*  Poor  Albert,  he  wiled  away  many  of  his 
hours,  for  he  believed  in  the  virtue  and  good- 
ness of  all  earthly  things,  and  could  extract 
perfume  from  things  that  others  called  scent- 
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less ;  and  pluck  the  briars  of  life  without 
seeming  to  feel  their  thorns.  He  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  I  did  not  value  this 
man  as  he  did,  and  I  could  not  endure  to  give 
him  pain,  by  saying  why ;  indeed,  half  my  dis- 
like was  founded  on  I  knew  not  what !  He 
importuned  me  most  continually  with  his  love — 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  declared  I  could  not  re- 
turn for  it  the  least  portion  of  esteem ;  he  even 
peered  into  our  poverty,  and  held  it  up  in  all 
its  misery  before  my  oycs,  as  a  great  reason 
why  I  should  receive,  as  he  called  it — his 
honourable  love  !  Oh,  how  I  wept  and  prayed, 
mingling  my  tears  with  my  hard  industry. 
One  evening,  very  late,  RincUi  had,  he  said* 
been  obliged  to  go  somewhere  away  on  bu- 
siness; I  was  watering  some  English  flowers 
that  Albert  loved,  in  a  small  court  which  led 
into  a  garden,  a  sort  of  public  garden,  where 
the  Italians  often  crowded  during  the  moon- 
light nights,  when  a  woman  stood  suddenly 
before  me,  and  inquired  if  I  were  Magdalene 
Marsden  ?  I  said  I  was.  She  laid  hw  hand 
upon  my  arm,  and  when  arrested  by  the  action 
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*  That  may  be,  but  I  have  not  been,  nor  am 
not  likely  to  be  so.  I  must  beg  you  vfill  not 
trouble  me  with  more  words  about  the  matter. 
Signer  Rinelli  purchases  my  brother  s  sketches, 
and  has  been  kind  to  him  in  illness, — and  that 
is  all  I  know  of  him.' 

"  She  looked  earnestly  in  my  face,  and  said, 
'  You  look  truthful,  young  girl ;  I  hope  you 
may  be  so.  It  is  well  you  do  not  love,  for — 
for  he  is  already  married  ! ' 

"  Although  my  feelings  were  not  in  the 
least  degree  touched  by  this  announcement, 
there  was  something  in  it  so  startling,  after  his 
repeated  oflFers  of  marriage  to  myself,  that  I 
shuddered,  and  scanned  her  doubtingly. 

"  '  You  have  deceived  me ! '  she  exclaimed. 

*' '  No,'  I  replied,  '  1  have  not  deceived  you 
in  the  least ;  but  though  I  never  did,  never 
can  love  him  of  whom  you  speak,  yet  he  has 
offered  me  his  love — ^his  hand  in  marriage ! ' 

"  '  The  villain  ! '  she  said  quickly ;  and 
though  she  had  at  first  spoken  in  very  pure 
Italian,  when  labouring  under  excitement  she 
spoke  in  English  with  equal  ease.     From  this 
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I  have  since  imagined  that  perhaps  she  was 
an  Englishwoman, — people  when  under  ex- 
citement naturally  speak  their  own  language. 
'  The  villain  ! '  she  repeated — '  Well,*  she 
added^  '  if  I  have  been  so  criminal  that  even 
he  spurns  me,  it  is  one  consolation,  that  I  have 
prevented  others  becoming  the  victims  of  his 
depravity.  Young  maid,  thank  God  that  you 
do  not  love  him.  Rinelli  will  be  here  to-night, 
— when  he  comes,  tell  him  vou  have  seen  his 
wife!'  " 

"  How  very  extraordinary,"  said  Mary,  "  how 
very  mysterious, — who  was  he  V 

"  Before  I  could  ask  any  question,  which 
might  have  enabled  me  to  answer  the  one  you 
have  just  made,"  replied  Magdalene,  "she  was 
gone  ! — vanished,  to  my  thinking,  almost  like 
a  spirit  through  the  garden.  1  have  her  now 
before  my  eyes — tall  and  thin." 
Handsome  ?  "  inquired  Mary. 
She  might  have  been,"  said  Magdalene, 
"  in  her  youth ;  but  she  was  far  from  young, 
older  than  her  husband,  I  should  say,  by  some 
years.    I  remember  she  was  blonde,  and  her 
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eyes  blue.  There  was  not  an  air  of  purity 
about  her,  that  air  of  good  propriety  which 
floats  like  a  halo  round  a  virtuous  woman.  I 
did  not  feel  a  particle  of  respect  mingle  Avith 
my  pity." 

"  How  very  strange  I " 
"  There  is  nothing  more  strange  to  come/* 
continued   Magdalene ;    "  but  something  far 
more  sad.     I  told  you    I  was  in    the    little 
court,  tending  my  brother  s  flowers,  a  portico 
projected  over  the  door  leading  to  the  house, 
which  was  supported  by  four  pillars.     After 
she  was  gone,  and  when  I  turned  to  enter, 
wondering  and  terror-struck  at  what  had  passed, 
there,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  white  as  the 
marble  which  supported  him,  stood  my  brother 
Albert.     One  glance  proved  to  me  at  once,  he 
had  heard  the  woman's  speech.     He  was  trem- 
bling all  over  like  an  aspen,  and  when  he  saw 
me,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck,  and  as 
his  head  sunk  upon  my  shoulder,  I  felt  the  hot 
scalding  tears  drop  from  his  eyes.    Do  not 
wonder  that  the  young  man  wept,  he  was  but 
seventeen.     I  rejoiced  that  he  did  weep.     I 
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Albert  perceived  it  not.  Instantly,  without  a 
moment's  pause,  he  flashed  upon  RincUi  like  a 
meteor,  flinging  the  story  at  him  with  all  the 
vigour  of  insulted  honour.  His  heart,  poor 
youth,  yet  beating  high,  hoping  it  would  be 
all  denied ;  but  no,  he  only  laughed, — mocked 
at  all  ceremonies, — spoke,  yes,  even  then,  spokb  * 
of  his  love,  and  of  our  poverty.  I  saw  the  lion 
spirit  bright  in  my  brother's  eyes — I  saw  his 
chest  heave,  and  his  lip  curl.  I  threw  my  arms 
round  him,  but  he  cast  me  off,  his  indignation 
infused  the  spirit  of  a  hundred  men  into  his 
body :  he  called  Binelli  vt7Zam— -and  worse  : 
his  words  poured  like  a  torrent, — he  cursed 
him, — he  talked  to  him  of  a  meeting  to  avenge 
his  honour.  Rinelli  laughed  again — the 
laughter  of  a  fiend  mocking  at  virtue !  The 
boy  sprang  at  his  throat,  but  did  not  reach 
himr^he  was  too  strong,  too  quick  for  the 
intent,  and  struck  him  down.  O  God,  that 
blow  !  I  felt  it  on  my  heart ! "  Magdalene 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  neither 
spoke  for  some  minutes.     She  shuddered,  and 
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Mary  shuddered  with  her.    At  length  she  con- 
tinues!,— 

"I  raised  my  brother  on  my  knees,  and  the 
red  warm  blood  was  pouring  from  his  mouth; 
I  believe  that  he  who  struck  the  blow,  repented 
it — his  anger  vanished — ^lie  became  calm: — 
once  he  wanted  to  help  him  in,  but  I  woidd 
as  soon  have  committed  a  gazelle  to*  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  tiger.  Oh !  how  I  spurned  him, 
and  told  him  of  my  hatred — he  thought  the 
youth  was  dead,  for  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke, 
and  terror  at  my  cries,  and  fear  for  his  own 
safety  made  him  fly:  that  was  a  night  of  hor- 
rors— after  hours  of  mingled  agony  and  hope, 
Albert  revived ; — the  surgeon  said,  that  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  feelings,  he  had  burst  a  blood 
vessel ;  perhaps  he  spoke  the  truth ;  but  I  know 
not,  I  cannot  say — the  blow  I  saw,  with  a  safe 
conscience  I  could  have  sworn,  would  have 
caused  his  death  had  he  nine  lives — ^he  lingered 
for  a  few  days !  What  days  they  w^ere  to  me, 
God  and  my  own  heart  can  only  tell:  he  grew 
each  hour,  more  and  more  like  my  mother — it 
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was  her  death  renewed,  and  even  aggravated^ 
for  she  was  old,  and  he  was  so  young  and  fiiU 
of  promise." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mary,  "I  know  not  how 
the  agony  of  a  mother's  death  can  be  surpassed; 
strange  as  my  mother  is  at  times,  were  she  to 
die,  I  think  that  I  should  die  with  her." 

"Ay  now,  because  you  are  unprepared  for 
it — but  when  time  steals  on,  marking  each 
wrinkle,  clogging  each  step,  choaking  the  voice, 
dimming  the  eye :  it  looks  as  if  the  soul  within 
was  wearied  of  the  world,  wearied  of  its  worn 
tenement,  and  longed  to  be  with  the  spirits 
that  had  gone  before  it!" 

"Perhaps  so,"  sighed  Mary,  "yet  I  should 
like  to  keep  my  mother  still  on  earth." 

"  It  is  natural, "replied  Magdalene;  "I  would 
have  kept  all  that  I  loved,  if  I  could  have  kept 
them ;  but  poor  Albert  died.  Rinelli  \vrote,  and 
said,  '  the  story  we  had  heard  was  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  vile  woman  whom  he  had  once  known^ 
and  who  persecuted  him  from  hatred.'  I  re- 
ceived this  excuse,  while  Albert's  dying  head 
was  on  my  arm,  and  I  shewed  it  to  Philip,  who 
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had  vowed  revenge,  from  double  motives.  I 
thought  the  letter  (it  was  very  humble)  might 
appease  him,  particularly  as  he  bade  me  fare- 
well! but  Philip,  to  this  day,  thinks  him  his 
brother  s  murderer.  We  buried  Albert  near 
to  a  ruined  wall — and  he  shall  have  a  tomb 
when  we  are  rich  I  PhiUp  has  drawn  its  shape 
and  its  inscription,  simple  and  brief;  and  when 
he  gets  the  marble,  he  will  carve  it  with  his 
own  hands." 

"  But  Rinelli,  Magdalene  ?  " 

'*  In  one  moment — my  sorrow  for  my  brother 
was  not  like  Philip's,  I  wept  until  my  eyes 
grew  dry — but  he,  poor  fellow,  shed  no  tear, 
his  heart  seemed  sheathed  in  iron — all  feeling 
locked  within  it — he  heeded  me  no  more  than  if 
I  had  not  been  his  sister ;  you  know  they  had 
been  twins — the  very  half  of  Philip  seemed  in 
Albert's  grave,  his  studio  was  deserted,  his 
tools  remained  untouched  :  he  hung  his 
brother's  cloak  and  cap  upon  his  easel,  and 
would  sit  for  hours  looking  at  them  in  silence ; 
he  would  sometimes  make  me  sit  by  him,  and 
repeat  from  first  to  last,  each  sentence  and 
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each  word  that  Albert  spoke  upon  his  death- 
bed, make  me  read  over  those  passages  he 
loved,  and  tell  the  hymns  they  learnt  in  child- 
hood— still  he  shed  no  tear,  and  I  dreaded  we 
should  both  go  crazed.  One  evening  I  thought 
that  I  would  touch  Albert's  guitar,  and  try  to 
sing  the  last  song  the  dear  youth  ever  sung  to 
Philip ;  I  thought  the  wail  of  the  melody  might 
make  him  weep.  It  was  as  sad  as  his  own  for- 
tunes, though  it  touched  not  on  them — I  sound- 
ed a  few  chords ;  he  heeded  them  not ;  but  the 
refrain  roused  him,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  and  wept,  for  hours,  torrents  of  tears  !*' 

"  What  was  the  song  ?  "  inquired  Mar)-. 

"  A  mere  ballad,  the  story  goes,  written  by  a 
bride  the  morn  before  her  bridal,  somewhere  in 
England,  and  strange  to  say,  she  was  a  bride 
and  a  corpse  on  the  same  day.  I  will  repeat 
you  the  words  : " 

Hark  to  the  Bells !  the  merry,  merry  Bells ! 

Strew  flowers  along  the  way ; 
From  heathery  hills  and  mossy  dells, 

Call  forth  the  yoimg  and  gay. 
Hark  to  the  Bells !  hark,  they  are  ringing ! 
Look  to  the  happy  group  they  are  bringing  I 
The  Bride  to  her  home » her  home! 

Strike  the  Bells,  the  merry,  merry  Belli  1 
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Haric  io  4he  Bells!  the  sad  and  solemn  Bells! 

Weep  o'er  the  early  tomb! 
And  send  forth  the  mournful  sound  that  tells 

The  tale  of  grief  and  gloom. 
Hark!  what  a  dull,  dull  peal  they  are  ringing. 
Look  to  the  mournful  group — they  arc  bringing 
The  Bride  to  her  home — her  home! 
Toll  the  Bells,  the  sad  and  solemn  Bells. 


**How  very  sad!"  said  Mary;  "I  almost 
wish  I  had  not  heard  them.     What  a  bridal !" 

"Philip  grew  more  rational  from  that  night, 
but  boy  though  he  was,  he  registered  a  vow  in 
heaven,  which  I  could  wish  unsaid." 

"  Was  it  against  RincUi  ?" 

"  It  was.'' 

*'  And  is  it  yet  accomplished  ?" 

"God  forbid  it  ever  should  be!  but  now  I 
must  say  why  I  have  troubled  you  with  this 
sad  talc — Hark !  was  not  that  your  mother  call- 
ing  you  r 

"No,  no,'*  said  Mary ;  "pray  go  on,  what  of 
Eiuelli?'' 

"  A  week  ago — But  it  is  your  mother's  voice 
—hark !  there  again,  you  must  go  instantly ! " 
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Oh  !  if  thou  hover'tft  round  my  walk. 
While  under  every  well-kaown  tree, 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk, 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee ; 

Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief, 

Beside  some  sympathetic  stream^ 
In  slumber  find  a  short  relief, 

O  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream  ! 

Thomson. 

Mary  was  only  called  from  the  sad  perplexity 
of  Magdalene's  mournful  tale,  to  hear  the  reit- 
erated complaints  of  her  mother,  as  to  the  ivant 
of  money  and  the  impossibility  of  managing  her 
affairs,  unless  she  could  get  them  entirely  into 
her  own  hands.  Uncle  Horace's  absurdity  in 
undertakin  g  a  useless  journey,  was  again  deg- 
canted  on,  and  his  accident  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
feeling  of  annoyance,  which  the  prospect  of  his 
intended  visit  occasioned. 
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Mary  ventured  to  question  her  mother  as  to 
whathadbecome  of  various  sums  which  she  knew 
had  been  in  her  possession,  and  the  wonder  why 
she  should  require  money,  more  than  once  oc- 
curred to  her ;  for  she  knew  that  though  she  had 
received  a  great  deal,  no  tradesmen's  bills  had 
been  discharged,  and  that  her  personal  expenses 
were  most  trifling ;  though  they  had  their  own 
carriage  and  coachman,  they  did  not  even  keep 
horses,   nor  had  they  occasion  to  hire  them ; 
for  whenever  Mary  went  out,  she  accompanied 
cither  Lady   Norley,   or  Lady    Ellen.     Mrs. 
Bro\vn  Lorton  had  never  passed  beyond  the 
garden  enclosures    since  her  residence  on  the 
island ;   and  nothing  could  have  come  upon 
Mary  with    such  startling  suddenness,  as  the 
fact  of  her  mother's  late  transformation  into 
a  would-be   woman  of   business.    She,    who 
formerly  would  not  suffer  Mary  to  learn  ac- 
counts^ to  place  three  figures  together*  so  as 
to  know  their  value — a  fact  which  had  occa- 
rioned  many  words  between  her  and  Horace 
Brown — she   all  of  a  sudden  to  conceive  so 
violent  a  partiality  for  ''horrid  business,*'  was 
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indeed  startling;  and  the  sharpness  with  which 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  themes,  she  repro- 
ved her  daughter  for  questioning  her  motives, 
or  wondering  how  the  resources  had  been 
applied,  which  Mary  knew  had  been  placed 
at  her  disposal,  made  that  daughter  secretly 
resolve  never  again  to  ask  a  question  on  the 
subject  It  is  painful  in  the  extreme,  to  watch 
the  effects  of  temper  working  on  a  kind  and 
generous  nature ;  but  if  it  has  a  motive,  you 
can  bear  up  against  it,  you  know  that  its  bit- 
terness will  pass  away,  and  the  succeeding 
smiles  have  double  sweetness ;  but  Mary  was 
ignorant  of  the  motive  and  the  cause — she  saw 
her  beautiful  mother  the  victim  of  either  vio- 
lent passion,  or  a  more  wearing  discontent: 
had  she  loved  her  less  tenderly,  she  would  have 
felt  it  less — but  she  loved  her  with  the  deep 
and  enthusiastic  devotion,  which  like  the  gush- 
ing spring,  increases  in  purity  and  quantity, 
from  being  frequently  called  upon  to  invigo- 
rate and  refresh. 

When  her  passion  and  her  peevishness  had 
worn  itself  out — until  refreshed  by  tears — Mrs. 
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Brown  Lorton  had  again  recourse  to  "the 
poisonous  opium/'  and  again  sank  into  the 
fevered  and  disturbed  sleep  which  crowds  the 
throbbing  brain  *'  with  visions  wild."  As  usual 
also,  Mary  watched  by  her  side,  for  she  had 
heard,  in  her  latter  watcliing,  words  escape  her 

lips,  which  she  thanked  God,  no  ear,  save  her 
own,  had  caught;  and  she  had,  under  the 
pretext  that  Magdalene's  health  required  a 
higher  atmosphere,  occupied  her  bed  in  Mrs 
Lorton's  room  as  her  nightly  domicile,  where, 
poor  girl,  she  more  frequently  watched  and 
prayed  than  slept;  indeed  her  cheek  in  a  few 
days  had  grown  pale,  and  her  eyes  heavy. 
Lady  Norley  recommended  camphor^  Lady 
Ellen  shook  her  head,  and  talked  of  com- 
fort ;  but  finding  that  neither  prescription  in 
three  days  had  improved  the  patient's  case, 
she  began  to  think  that  her  sacrifice  had  been 
made  in  vain,  and  this  feeling  added  another 
poisoned  arrow  to  her  quiver.  The  full  round 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber  she  thought  over  the 
dreams  of  her  almost  uncherished  childhood — 
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had  it  not  been  for  her  mother^  she  would  have 
felt  almost  friendless  with  those  for  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  so  much ;  she  was  only  an  object 
of  second-rate  importance — ^her  cousin  treated 
her  exactly  as  a  friend,  and  she  really  wished 
no  more : — but  where  the  friendship  of  man  for 
woman  is  totally  divested  of  affection — let  the 
philosophers  say  what  they  please,  his  friend- 
ship is  cold ;  it  is  not  what  it  is  from  man  to 
man,  from  woman  to  woman ;  though  perhaps 
the  most  perfectly  untainted  friendship  in  the 
world  is  that  which  a  woman  feels  for  a  man 
she  really  esteems. 

A  man  cannot  consult  a  female  friend  upon 
half  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged;  and 
Lady  Ellen  Sevis  had  fancied  more  than  once, 
that  when  her  cousin  advised  with  her  on  some 
points,  he  thought  he  condescended.  Lady 
Ellen's  sensitive  and  acute  mind  readily  per- 
ceived this,  and  perhaps  sometimes  imagined 
it,  when  it  really  did  not  exist.  It  galled  her 
pride,  and  Mary's  unavoidable  reserve  as  to  her 
mother's  temper  and  abstraction  wounded  her 
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damp  the  spirits  of  the  young ;  the  old  know 
more  of  this  than  I  do^  whose  years  have  nei- 
ther been  very  many,  nor,  I  bless  Heaven,  very 
sad. 

The  sadness  I  have  witnessed  has  made  me 
more  thoughtful  and  sorrowful  than  that  which 
I  have  felt ;  but  my  time  must  come^  and  then 
— for  strength  to  bear  it. 


o  2 
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Who, — u  the  tmile*  in  the  lilrei 
Spicadidg  bcr  wingi  on  the  boMi 
Alone  on  tha  drep,  u  th«  mooD  i 
A  phantom  of  baauty— could  dMi 
That  ao  lonly  a  thing  ii  tha  mai 


There  is  a  creek  between  Sfa 
Church,  called — T  really  for^ 
chored  beneath  the  shadow  o 
Hmall  sail-boat,  a  sort  of  si 
med,  painted,  and  appointed, 
generally  are :  two  gentlemen 
ing,  to  all  appearance,  luncl 
be  dined,  for  the  evening  ba 
and  though  the  weatber  wat 
they  wrapped  their  boat-cku 
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nants  of  the  repast  between  them,  while  their 
masters  smoked  their  cigars,  and  enjoyed  some 
wine,  which  they  frequently  applied  to  their 
lips.  At  first  their  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  a  low  tone,  to  which  the  waters  murmured 
a  soft  accompaniment:  afterwards,  whether 
their  potations  were  suflSciently  deep  to  ac- 
count, or  not,  for  the  fact,  I  cannot  say,  but 
after  a  time  they  discoursed  of  their  affairs 
more  loudly. 

"Why  not  marry  the  lady  at  once?"  de- 
manded the  younger  of  the  two.  "  If  you  have 
the  control  over  her  of  which  you  boast,  surely 
that  would  be  the  readiest  way  to  possess  your- 
self of  her  and  of  her  property." 

"  The  first,"  replied  his  companion,  "  1  do 
not  want ;  and, — but  this  really  is  a  secret, — 
the  second,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  she  pos- 
sesses." 

''Diable!"  exclaimed  the  other,  opening 
upon  the  speaker  a  pair  of  large  grey  eyes  to 
their  fullest  extent,  "  you  are  not  serious  ?  " 

"  1  never  was  more  serious,  believe  me," 
answered  his  companion.     *'  It  is  a  serious 


....^i<  iiuL  iviLiii  1  stiaii  tl 
inc.  Tlic  fact  cannot  1 
world  improves,  it  requ 
quantity  of  talent  to  spec 
weaknesses,  which  grow 
day." 

"  I  have  often  thought; 
"  that  you  judge  too  kim 
Now,  do  you  not  perceivi 
and  weaknesses  pair  off,  tl 
luxury,  and  a  spedea  of 
which  serve  your  thorou, 
whetstones  whereon  to  « 
nuity  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  i 
infinite  variety  content  hit 
pUinings  i^inst  the  mai 
Trust  floe,  the  march  of  rO; 
will  keep  it  company ;  it  1 
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handsome  leg  with  evident  complacency ;  "  and 
besides,  I  never  had  your  genius  for  inven- 
tion." 

"  I  assure  you.  Count,  I  hardly  ever  in- 
vented— illustrating  was  my  forte/'  replied  his 
companion. 

"  Is,  you  mean,"  said  the  Coimt. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  good  it  does  me,"  re- 
plied Muskito.  "  I  have  no  sphere  of  action 
left:  my  success  was  envied,  and  I  was  de- 
stroyed, in  the  opinion  of  a  '  liberal  and  en- 
lightened public' " 

*'  Faith,  though,  your  success  was  extraor- 
dinary  for  a  time,  notwithstanding  your  tell- 
tale eyes,  (true  English  grey,  by  the  mass  !) 
you  went  off  amazingly  well,  aided  by  bad 
English,  French  sentiment,  Italian  poetry, 
and  (I  really  am  in  earnest)  the  most  extraor* 
dinary  facility  at — at "" 

"  Lying  ! "  put  in  \ns  friend,  "  Well,  so  it 
was — ^lying  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
word.  But  what  can  a  poor  devil  do,  who  has 
lost  what  the  world  calls  character?  He  ui 
tlurown  on.  his  own  lesouicesi  and  weie  he  to 


honour! " 

"  When  was  that  ?  so  extrao 
currence  deserves  a  register !  " 

"  When  I  was  in  love  !  " 

"  In  love — Ah !  ah  1  ah !  M 
not  bad,"  laughed  his  coropK 
love,  and  the  seeing  of  Bpirits, 

by  all  the  world yet  who  in 

anything  of  cither  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  matters  not,"  repU 
"  it  is  now  all  over,  and  I  aha 
such  another  resolve.  I  wish  I 
chance  of  wealth  that  you  iae\ 
she  is  not  rich,  how  could  you  ] 
largely  since  your  return  fhn 
even  during  her  husband's  life  t 

"  fVat  and  is  are  two  disluict 
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has  increased  rather  than  diminished ;  how  is 
that  to  be  accounted  for  ? '' 

"  Her  uncle,  you  know ;  he  is  the  Jason, 
Sir;  nay,  he  is  fleeced  in  gold.** 

"  I  wish.  Count,  that  we  could  fleece  him." 

"  Impossible ! — long,  at  least  many  weeks, 
before  Brown  Lorton's  death,  immediately 
after  the  failure  of  all  my  foreign  speculations, 
I  resolved  on  returning  to  England.  There 
were  sundry  reasons  against  it — one  or  two 
awkward  events,  that,  if  they  turned  up,  would 
force  me  to  resign, — but,  after  all,  London — 
England — is  a  universe  to — men  of  talent : — 
you  may  starve  elsewhere;  but  in  England 
you  can  live.  I  remembered  certain  passages 
in  my  early  days,  and  resolved  to  revisit  the 
place  where  they  occurred,  and  make  my  ob- 
servations.    Alas !  it  was  a  sad,  sad  change ! '' 

"  What !  you  murmured  over  fading  flow- 
ers and  full  church-yards ! "  interrupted  his 
friend. 

"  No,  Sir,  I  did  not ;  I  cared  not  for  the 
flowers,  and  I  only  regretted  that  the  church- 


lUL-uisi'ivcs,  instead  of  tru 
of  otlicrs." 

"  Sheer  flam ! "  clegam 
bito.  "  Sheer  flam ! — Me 
tbemielTcs  now,  than  th< 
deed,  that  they  hold  tbemi 
clerer  fellow,  who  stmck 
provided  it  chimed  in  with 
would  stand  as  good  a  chai 
tune  now  as  ever." 

"  Then  why  are  yon  not 
qoired  the  Count. 

"  Because  I  hare  bat  the 
replied  Moakita ;  "  and  it  g 
found  it  imniaiuigeablA  It ' 
instead  of  heinjj^  my  alare,  u 
like  truth." 
"  Quel  dommaire ! — A  I"- 
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another  cigar.  '^  I  found  the  lady  of  my  early 
love." 

"  Which  of  them  ?  "  interrupted  his  compa- 
nion. 

'^  Bah !  Peste !  '*  said  the  Count,  smiling  (aa 
men  always  do  at  the  remembrance  of  their 
gallantries) — **  I  mean  the  one " 

'^  The  virtuous  one  ? "  said  the  gpreat  liar, 
sneeringly. 

"  Virtuous  indeed ! "  repeated  his  compa- 
nion in  a  doubting  tone;  for  persons  invariably 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  moral  quaUty  which 
they  do  not  themselves  possess.  "  A  virtuous 
woman  is  like  a  hidden  treasure,  which  only 
remains  in  safety  because  it  is  not  sought.'* 

''  What  would  your  fashionable  lady  friends 
say  to  such  a  sentiment?"  inquired  his  com- 
panion, laughing. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  Count,  "  the  half  of 
them  would  say  (to  themselves)  that  I  was  a 
most  excellent  judge  of  human  nature;  som^ 
I  will  not  positively  deny  it,  would  say  I  was 
a — scoundrel ! " 

"  Pleasant  contrast." 
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liusliiind  to  London,  intent  up' 
introducing  licr  daughter.  I  fo 
millionaires,  but  discovered  tl 
Horace  was  much  the  richest  < 
stead  of  putting  up  at  the  bei 
great  Fuddle-dock  of  Europe, 
the  little  inns,  where  the  work: 
and  where  they  talk  at  one. 
servant^  but  I  supposed  he 
nize  me — twenty  years  cannot 
once  a  man  has  passed  twenty, 
marks  and  tokens,  and  I  was 
though  I  remember  catching 
ing  over  a  sort  of  box  in  whii 
with  a  noted  chum  of  mine,  tal 
post,  which,  however — for  the 
—he  could  not,  I  iroagise,  com 
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ployment  in  the  foundries.  The  fellow  cer- 
tainly questioned  me^  and  wanted  to  get  me 
to  go  with  him  to  his  master,  who  would  give 
me  work ;  but  I  gave  him  the  slip,  and  deter- 
mined  to  get  up  to  London.  I  had  introduc- 
tions of  all  sorts,  and  always  managing  to  be 
well  introduced;  besides,  I  reckoned  upon 
your  friendship,  and  I  was  not  disappointed  in 
that  respect,  at  all  events.  But  I  had,  you 
must  remember  it — did  you  ever  know  any 
fellow  with  such  a  cursed  run  of  ill  luck?  Never 
was  anything  like  it.  At  play,  with  skill  which, 
not  four  years  ago,  broke  half  the  banks  in 
Paris,  I  was  done  up,  regularly,  and  so  netted 
in  at  the  same  time, — such  good  prospects, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  pay  round  to  save  my 
character.  Many  a  time  was  I  tempted  to  cut 
my  throat,  and  so  make  my  exit  in  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  under  the  head  of  '  Melancholy 
Suicide;' — but  there  is  something  unpleasant 
in  the  process — it  is  a  slovenly  sort  of  thing — 
as  disagreeable  as  a  bullet." 

"  No^  I  deny  that,'*  said  Muskito ;  "  I  deny 
it  m  tofo.    Poor  La  Volante, — you  remember 


perfume,  and  now  coat  in  Pari, 
paironaye — for  tlucc  scbsods 
knew  tiis  value — one  in  parti 
lieftrd  of  Jja  Volante's  difficult 
five  hundred  francg  a  week,  i 
invent,  appear,  and  cut  out  col 
in  his  eBtablithment.  La  Vol 
Bult  bitterly,  and  ordered  }iia  ■> 
porter  to  kick  the  fellow  ont. 
could  not  do  it  himBelf,  nor  so. 
kick  a  tailor ;  but  it  preyed  u 
idea  of  hia  distresses  getting 
— he  had  no  hope  either,  hi 
gone,  and  he  lost  at  play  rep( 
remembering  tohat  he  lost" 
"  Or  what  he  won?"  inquirec 
"  His  luck  had  completely  tun 
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at  once,  then,  to  cut  short  his  misfortuneB^  bjr 
cutting  his  throat;  his  taste  was  so  exquisite-* 
he  put  on  his  black  velvet  dressing-gown,  and 
covered  his  dressing-table  with  black,  that  no 
spots  might  appear,  to  offend  the  eyes  of  those 
who  entered.  When  all  was  arranged,  he 
placed  a  black  marble  basin  beneath  his  chin, 
and  the  razor  even  which  he  used  had  an  ebony 
handle.  You  see  how  careful  he  was  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  friends — ^it  was  beautiMly 
managed :  now  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  have  made  so  proper  an  arrange- 
ment, had  he  used  pistols :  pistols  are  butch- 
ering affairs,  believe  me." 

"When  did  you  invent  that,  Muskito?"  in- 
quired the  Count,  gravely. 

"Truth,  upon  my  honour!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  nay,  to  you  I  never " 

"Well,  at  Lady  Norley*s — ah,  little  do 
people,  the  most  fastidious,  dream  who  are 
admitted  to  their  open  houses.  At  Lady 
Norley's  I  met  iht  Lady — she  recognized  me — 
I  followed  her  home — ascertained  how  careful 
she  was  of  her  reputation^  and  terrified  with 


keep  tliem." 

■■  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon 

"  She  bled  freely ;  that  is  & 
flirtation  with  the  daughter, 
greatly  profited  by,  but  for 
precious  uncle,  was  put  a 
same  cause  that  also  prev 
openly  to  the  house.  Browx 
thing— for  that  Miss  Maiwi 
through  you,  was  paid  lai 
tell  what  she  did  not  know." 

"Poor  fool!"  exclaimed  Mi 

"Fool,  fool,  indeed! "rep. 
nion,  '•  but  he  could  afford  to 
boundless  wealth." 

"How  unequally  are  the  g( 
distributed !  "  said  Muskito. 

"True,"  said  the   nihw 
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sometimes  she  revised — then  I  threatened — 
at  last^  When  she  could  not  give  in  coin^  she 
gave  in  kind——" 

''  Kindness,  I  suppose  .  you  mean/'  inter- 
rupted Muskito. 

"  No,  I  mean  jewels — chains — jewels,  man, 
— jewels: — she  has  not  a  real  diamond  in 
the  world  at  this  moment — at  last  Brown 
Lorton  died ;  and  I  imagined  the  ball  was  at 
my  foot.  I  was  closing  my  eyes,  either  as  a 
life  annuitant— or  as  the  sposo  of  a  still 
beautiful  and  ambitious  woman.  But  the 
supplies — stopt ! — at  first  I  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  from  her — ^then  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
idea  flashed  upon  me,  that  I  would  follow  her 
here,  and  passer  le  temps  in  observation,  for 
the  report  has  been  very  rife  in  certain  quar- 
ters — ^that  Brown  Lorton  died  nearly  insol- 
vent ;  consequently,  his  widow  must  be  nearly 
penniless/* 

''There  is  no  appearance  that  justifies  such 
a  supposition/'  said  Muskito ;  ''their  establish- 
ment is  as  well  supported  for  its  extent  as 
Lord  Norley's." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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''Horace B^o^vn's  pride,"  replied  the  Count; 
^'  liis  niece  is  to  be  the  bride  of  this  upstart 
puppy  Mortimer,  and  all  his  wealth  will  be 
lavished  upon  her/* 

"  Do  you  believe  that  this  Liverpool  trader 
would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  settle 
twelve  thousand  pounds  upon  Miss  Lorton, 
only  to  make  her  feel  independent  of  him, 
and  her  husband  that  is  to  be?"  inquired  the 
man  of  lies. 

^'  I  believe  such  is  the  case,  and  fifty  thott- 
sand  the  day  she  is  married — in  consideration 
of  which,  she  is  to  have  a  very  large  jointnre 
secured  on  the  Norley  property." 

Then  the  estates  and  after-claps ! '' 

Ay,  ay, — what  golden  visions  1 "  said  the 
Count 

''  My  great  hope  is,  that  even  supposing 
Maj^aret — Mrs.  Brown  Lortcm,  has  been  left 
without  a  jointure — ^her  daughter,  who  is  moat 
devoted  to  her,  will  never  many  widiout 
seeing  her  mother  really  handsomely  pfovided: 
fcr." 

"  And  from  that  source  you  expect        " 


w 
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''Ab  annuity — never  did  woman  in  this 
world  80  value  reputation." 

Muskito  remained  silent  for  some  time^  and 
at  last  said,  *^  I  wonder  it  never  occurred  to. 
you — to — marry  the  daughter." 

''  Marry  Margaret  Linden's  daughter ! — ^what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*The  daughter's  fortune  is  certain — ^the 
old  trader  may  like  this  young  Mortimer — but 
once  married — do  you  hear? — ^why  what  the 
devil  makes  you  so  abstracted  ?  " 

'^Tut,  man,  you  must  be  mad,"  exclaimed 
the  Count,  "  do  you  think  Miss  Lorton  (evea 
if  her  motha  oould  be  brought  to  such  an 
idea),  do  you  think  Miss  Lorton  would  dream 
oimdi  a  thing?^' 

Muskito  laughed — ^  You  say  die  is  devoted 
to  her  mother  ;y  he  said,  "  Threaten  to  ezpoae 
that  mother,  and  to  save  her — " 

''Good  God!"  exclaimed  his  companion, 
throwing  his  dgax  into  the  sea*  ''you  are  tke 
most  gratuitous  villain  I  ever  knew." 

''Your  aoqoaintanoe  has  been  extensive/' 

p2 


angt'l  for  ;i  wife  !  Besides, 
— and  at  your  time  of  lift 
— think  of  Mary  Lorton  as 

"  Wife — wives !  a  precio 
had  of  wives,"  sighed  forth 
come,  let  us  shove  off — oi 
but  poor  to-day.  What  i 
lor  roguery  ia  a  sail ! — we 
some  other  time." 

"It  inust  be  soon,"  rep 
then  he  hailed  the  men  to  < 
must  be  soon — for,  to  use  i 
of  which  I  have  learnt  muc! 
wiUioot  a  shot  in  the  locker 
."And  I  the  same." 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  i 
think,  exactly  how  their  afft 
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''  No,  not  that ;  but  there  are  some  things 
that  make  men  feel." 

"  So  there  are — starvation  in  the  stone  jug, 
or  a  hempen  cravat.'* 

"  Sacre !  '*  shouted  the  Count  with  a  ferocity 
of  tone  that  was  appalling — coming  from  such 
a  man. — "  Sacre  ! — here  take  the  helm^  lest 
I  steer  you  at  once  to  the  devil.'* 

In    a  few   minutes    the    pretty  craft  had 

glided  from  its  moorings — and  before  it 
reached  its  destination,  the  evening  moon 
had  crested  it  with  silver. 

Oh,  silly  moon ! — to  shine  on  such  a  pair ! 


I  know  Dot  which  i>  ihe  d 
Geaiut  or  Lim,'  fin  balh  i 
^  itua  of  bright  upcet  i 


Unclr  Horace  was  about 
the  world  to  encounter  s 
Bemblcd  an  ailing  porcupi 
to  relieve  him  in  any  way 
Bentcd  his  quilU.  You 
smoothed  a  grizly  bear  ii 
as  soften  down  his  discon 
of  patience.  Confineme 
some  to  a  man  accustoi 
CISC,  and  it  is  curious  tc 
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could  understand  why  women  were  ill,  and  was 
fond  of  saying  that  their  constitutions  bcNTt 
tlie  same  proportion  to  the  constitution  of 
man,  as  silver  does  to  iron ; — but  he  exceed* 
ingly  disliked  the  idea  of  men  su£fering  illness ; 
indeed,  he  was  rather  a  disbeliever  in  the  fact ; 
he  did  not  think  they  were  really  ill,  because 
he  was  never  ill ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  look 
with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt  upon  every 
male  creature  who  was  in  "  delicate  health.'* 
Major  Blaney,  though  frank-hearted  and  good- 
tempered,  was  anything  but  a  '*  ministering 
angel"  in  sickness;  and  though  he  offered 
most  kindly  to  remain  with  Uncle  Horace  the 
night  of  the  accident,  our  uncle  only  trespassed 
upon  his  kindness  so  far,  as  to  request  him  to 
write  to  Philip  Marsden,  who  came  before  thq 
evening  closed.  The  surgeons  in  attendance 
sent  for  a  nurse;  but  all  they  could  ob- 
tain was  permission  for  her  to  wait  in  an  outer 
room,  and  midnight  found  the  excellent  man 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  in  a  high  state  of  feverish 
excitement,  while  Philip  sat  at  his  feet  to  pre-r 


— a  wronf^-hoadi'd  woman, 
was  broken  to  pieces  by 
English— and  that  tall  Iri 
My  Ood,  what  beasts  met 
that  idiot,  James— Well,  w 
but  it  cannot  be  helped, 
ring  for  writing  materials ; 
will  be  sure  for  to-morrow's 

"  My  dear  Sir,  I  really 
insist  upon  it,  that  you  rei 
written,  as  you  desired,  1 
there  mast  be  no  more  w) 
of  writing,  to-night.  This 
manded  by  the  surgeons,"  i 

"  A  plague  on  all  sui^eo 
fevered  patient ;  "  parcel 
humbugging  bone-setters ! 
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the  bone  alone^  it  would  have  set  itself;  na- 
ture provides  for  these  things.  The  very  iron 
grows  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — mean  to  tell 
me  the  bones  of  a  man's  leg  are  less  tractable 
than  iron  ?     I  know  better^.  Sir." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  argued  the  young  sculp- 
tor, '^  painM  as  it  is,  you  must  keep  quiet ; 
you  will  throw  yourself  into  a  fever." 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not  throw  myself  into  a 
fever  ;  but  your  oracles  will  throw  me  into  one! 
Ring  for  the  ink.** 

Philip  remained  firm  in  his  denial,  and 
Uncle  Horace,  unaccustomed  to  open  contra- v 
diction,  became  more  and  more  angry — ^it  is 
useless  to  argue  with  an  angry  man; — at 
last  Horace  made  an  effort  to  rise  and  reach 
the  bell  that  was  near  the  sofa ; — ^it  was  but  an 
effort — the  agony  occasioned  by  even  that 
slight  movement  of  his  foot  overcame  him  com* 
pletely,  and  the  strong  man  fainted.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  crest- 
fallen than  his  manner  after  he  recovered  from 
this  miserable  symptom  of  either  pain  or  weak- 
ness.    In  a  subdued  and  altered  tone  he  le- 


'■  riiilip.'hcsaidat  las 
were  right,  and  I  was  « 
traordinarf  that,  all  at  < 
bowed  down  by  this  cm 
completely  are  our  actios 
raitieBl  I  fear  I  hare 
thankful  for  the  great  blei 
enjoyed.  I  will  take  th< 
Bleep." 

Philip  Marsden  wished 
he  might  sleep,  for  he  d 
his  irritable  temper,  and 
did  until  morning  brol 
atmosphere  of  the  city ! 

When  he  awoke,  he  1 
young  sculptor,  who  was 
gled   gleams  of  day  and 
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'*  I  Gonld  not  leave  yoa  alone.  Sir." 
^  But  there  was  one  of  those  hired  watchers 
in  the  house,  better  leave  me  to  her  care>  than 
ibr  you  to  sit  up,  looking  as  you  do :  torn 
roand»  boy,  that  I  may  distinctly  see  your  iace, 
it  must  be  the  shadow.'' 

Philip  tutned  his  cahn,  colouiiess  counts- 
nance  on  his  friend:  it  was  such  a  one  as 
Flaxman  would  have  called  perfect — so  beao^ 
tifiiUy  marked  were  the  features,  so  graceful 
the  contour,  so  finely  was  the  high  forehead 
crowned  by  the  darkest  hair,  laid  on  in  deep 
heavy  masses. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Marsden  ?" 
"  I  am  better  than  I  was  when  you  first 
fipoke,^  returned  the  youth ;  ''  I  have  a  heavy 
acute  pain  in  my  chest  sometimes,  that  leaves 
me  almost  breathless,  but  it  soon  passes." 

'*  You  must  not  work  so  hard;  when  I  get 
better,  of  which  Heaven  knows  there  seems 
but  little  chance,  for  I  feel  more  stiff  than  ev^r, 
I  shall  ship  you  off  from  Liverpool  in  one  •f 
my  vessels,  to  make  a  voyage  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Girecian  Isles,  or  perhaps  to 


Africa;  the  trade  i) 
was  a  boy,  I  remcmi 
visit  Troy  and  Athei 
should  nice  to  see  I 
comfortably  without  f 
France.  Thia  nnioTt 
there  now,  was  injure 
infant,  and  some  one 
strap  the  foot  into  a 

Augh! No   wonc 

French ! " 

Philip  smiled,  for  1 
some  of  the  national 
France  to  this  simple 

Uncle  Horace  the 
when  Peter  could  ar 
be  able  to  leave  her  n 
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any  of  those  philosophers  who  rail  at  what, 
under  another  name  they  pursue.  And  the 
youth  listened;  that  is,  he  listened  with  his 
ears,  and  smiled — and  Horace  really  fancied 
his  eloquence  had  made  an  impression — when 
he  perceived  that  his  fingers  wer^  employed 
in  tracing  something  inside  the  cover  of  his 
book : — ^he  asked  to  see  it — alas !  for  the  power 
of  eloquence,  against  the  absorbing  feeling 
of  the  mind ! — the  young  sculptor  had  sketched 
a  figure  of  Ambition,  trampling  on  the  earth 
— while  grasping  at  the  heavens. 

Uncle  Horace  drank  his  weak  tea  in  silence. 

That  day  passed,  not  upprofitably,  either 
to  the  liberal  friend  (we  will  not  degrade 
the  giver,  or  the  receiver,  by  calling  him 
patron)  or  the  befriended — for  each  was  best 
informed  upon  those  points  on  which  the 
other  was  ignorant.  Horace  forgot  his  argu- 
ment against  ambition,  while  listening  to  the 
flights  of  Philip's  bold  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tion ;  he  painted  the  glories  of  ancient  Home 
— the  relics  of  her  magnificence — her  de- 
graded citizens,  who  bore  unblushingly  the 


the  liariloncd  mai'Me  tin 
with  iheir  several  attrihii 
laces  vhose  long  arcades, 
thian  pillars,  should  be  t 
silent,  yet  eloqtient  creatio 
From  the  great  scnlpt 
worldhepaaaed  to  thoseofn 
of  Canova,   as  standing  ai 
Ulie  a  giant  in  tbc  midst  o 
Unde  Horace's  exceeding  s 
lengtli  to  England ; — censur 
the  climate  in  a  manner  \r 
tntad  by  no  means  liked :  t 
on  the  Bjnrits,  as  lowering 
ene^y  which,  under  the  in 
genial  atmosphere,  produces 
hinted  that  it  •""•-'    ' 
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by  the  low  roofs,  confined  rooms,  and  ungrace- 
fully-formed windows  of  our  English  mansions 
— disadvantages  under  which  the  painter  suf- 
fered grievously,  but  which,  to  the  sculptor^ 
were  absolute  destruction. 

Great  plans  the  young  enthusiast  opened  to 
the  merchant; — the  theme  was  a  glorious  one, 
and  whether  from  natural  kindness  of  heart, 
innate  generosity,  or  an  inherent,  though  un- 
cultivated love  of  the  grand  and  beautiful. 
Uncle  Horace  cherished,  rather  than  chilled, 
the  hopes  of  his  fervid  firiend,  lent  an  attentive 
ear  to  his  projects,  and  mentally  resolved  on 
giving  him  the  means  of  working  out  his  mag- 
nificent fancies. 

Alas !  how  many  a  rich  harvest  has  been 
lost  by  the  want  of  a  little  timely  assistance  to 
help  to  gather  it  in.  The  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  mourn  often,  when  it  is  too  late,  over 
the  genius  that  has  sunk  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty.  The  most  careless  reader  will  at 
once  be  reminded  of  many,  idiom  a  very  small 
aid  would  have  enabled  to  benefit  the  worlds 
and,  at  the  same  time,  have  oanfeored  a  aunt 
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envied  immortality  on  those  from  whom  assist- 
ance might  have  come  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  struggle  was  terminating  either  in 
triumph  or  ruin — glory  or  despair. 

The  name  of  Maecenas  is  as  undying  as 
that  of  Horace : — the  descendants  of  Walpole 
might  be  content  to  purchase  with  the  cost 
of  Strawberry  Hill  the  renown  that  must 
have  followed  the  few  pounds,  and  the  few 
courtesies  that  would  have  kept  away  the  poi- 
son-cup from 

'*  The  marvellous  boy  who  perish'd  in  his  pride." 

But  in  Art,  far  more  than  in  Literature,  there 
are  obstacles  to  overcome  which  maybe  easily  re- 
moved— but  which,  if  not  removed,  are  terrible. 
The  painter  works  in  the  solitude  of  his  lone 
chamber;  and  finds  it  utterly  impossible  for 
the  early  efforts  of  his  mind  to  procure  the 
means  of  adding  knowledge  and  skill  to  natural 
power : — the  contest  between  hope  and  despon- 
dency is  often  determined  by  no  other  arbi- 
ter than  death ;  and  when  all  is  settled  by  the 
grave,  hundreds  are  found  to  purchase,  at  im- 
mense prices,  that  for  which  the  artist  would 
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have  been  satisfied  to  receive  the  cost  of  the 
colour  and  canvass^  and  the  bread  which  it  was 
necessary  to  eat  during  the  progress  of  his 
labour.  Examples  are  abundant;  but  they 
have  been  quoted  again  and  again.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  a  topic  so  sad,  so  dispirit- 
ing, so  humiliating. 

Whether  Uncle  Horace  did  fulfil  the  resolu- 
tion he  formed,  and  the  sculptor  did  realize  the 
high  hopes  he  cherished,  will  be  shown  before 
our  tale  is  ended.  May  we  not  in  passing, 
however,  offer  a  word  of  grateful  thanks  to 
those  merchant-princes  of  our  country  who  have 
been  the  truest  and  most  liberal  patrons  of 
the  Arts.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  them  :— 
but  for  them,  indeed,  many  an  artist  who  now 
honourably  prospers  would  have  to  contend 
against  both  penury  and  obscurity. 

Uncle  Horace  heard  the  young  enthusiast  talk 
for  hours  upon  such  themes ;  and  would  have 
heard  him  on,  but  that  a  sudden  pain  across 
his  chest,  reminded  him,  that  whatever  the  art 
might  be,  the  artist  had  no  gift  of  eartlily  life 
beyond  the  term  allotted  to  ordinary  mortals. 
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Uncle  Horace  at  length  found  it  his  turn  to 
speak,  and  he  unfolded  to  the  youth,  some  of 
the  principles  which  rendered  England  high; 
and  happy>  and  nohle,  as  it  was  some  years 
ago.     He  spoke  of  Britain  as  all-powerftil>  all- 
honourable,  and  all-glorious,  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  the  protector  of  the  oppressed ;  the  true 
throne  of  liberty ;  the  city  of  refuge,  in  which 
the  persecuted  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
found  security  and  peace.     He  dwelt  upon  the 
names  of  our  soldiers,  our  sailors,   and  our 
statesmen,  who  had  elevated  and  upheld  their 
country,  when  the  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of 
almost  all  Europe  were  striving  to  humble  and 
subdue  its  energies,  and  cripple  and  destroy 
its  resources ; — and,  although  by  no  means  a 
politician,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
he  could  not  avoid  emphatically  exclaiming, 
''  Where  are  they  ?  " 

From  this  topic  he  turned  to  another— one 
upon  which  he  always  delighted  to  speak — the 
happy  privilege  which  the  aged  and  the  po- 
verty-stricken possessed,  of  claiming  from  the 
prosperous  protection  and  assistance.     It  wai|» 
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he  8aid>  a  noble  law ;  one  which  was  to  the  poor 
what  Magna  Charta  was  to  the  rich— that, 
when  worn  out  by  toil,  or  oppresseJ  by  misftnr- 
tune,  or  afBicted  by  disease,  they  were  not 
compelled  to  ask  for  as  charity,  but  could  de- 
mand as  their  due,  the  contributions  of  those 
to  whom  Providence  had  been  bountiful ;  and 
prayed  earnestly  that  the  modem  spirit  of 
legislation  might  preserve  the  Bill  of  Bights 
of  the  humble  as  well  as  of  the  proud. 

Upon  these  and  similar  topics  he  would  have 
spoken  as  long,  and  almost  with  as  much 
enthusiasm,  as  the  young  sculptor;  but  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  his  me- 
dicaly  or  rather  surgical  attendant — and  was 
desired  to  remain  quiet.  And  then  Major  Blaney 
came,  with  his  round,  good-humoured,  smiling 
face ;  and  told  him  anecdotes  of  the  emptiness 
of  the  "  west  end,"  in  the  never  empty  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  "  Swan  with  Two  Necks ; "  and 
while  the  Major  chatted,  the  waiter  entered, 
with  a  glowing  bouquet  of  the  last  autumn 
flowers — dahlias,  whose  leaves  were  a  little 
tinged  by  the  early  hoar  frost — and  Michacl- 
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mas  daisies — erect  and  peach-coloured — and 
strips  of  rosemary — and  scarlet  geraniums : — 
and  there  was  also>  a  faint  faded  sprig  or  two 
of  that  sweet  weedy  mignionette — **  the  meek 
reseda  ^* — sad  and  sighing,  like  a  faded  beauty^ 
o'er  the  season  that  was  past :  and  the  sallow- 
faced  waiter  of  the  "  Swan  with  Two  Necks," 
presented  the  collection  to  Uncle  Horace,  who 
positively  blushed  under  the  infliction  of  the 
Major's  bright  eye,  when  the  man  said,  '*  Ma- 
dame*s  compliments.  Sir,  and  hopes  you  arc 
better  to-day.*' 

*'  Has  Madame  no  name  7"  inquired  Philip, 
quite  unconscious  at  the  moment  of  the  absurd 
nervousness  from  which  his  friend  was  suffering. 

"You  should  not  ask  questions,"  said  Major 
Blaney,  with  assumed  gravity. 

"And  why  not?"  said  Uncle  Horace  petu- 
lantly, "  why  not  ask  the  lady's  name ;  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  he  should  not." 

*'  Then,  Sir,  will  you  tell  me  ?  "  inquired  the 
good-humoured  Major. 

*'  1  can't,  Sir — I  don't  know  it." 

"My  compliments — I  am  obliged — ^better. 
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thank  her,"  he  said  to  the  waiter,  who  stood 
listening,  of  course,  to  every  word  that  was 
spoken — and  who,  creepingly,  departed  with 
his  message — while  the  Major  cast  an  incredu- 
lous look  towards  the  sculptor. 

'*  All  I  know  about  this  French  woman, 
(God  forgive  her)"  resumed  the  excellent 
man,  when  the  door  was  fairly  closed,  "  is—** 

"My  dear  Sir,"  interrupted  the  Major, 
"  you  really  must  not  speak  so  much — you  look 
flushed  and  excited — I  have  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  hear  secrets." 

"Secrets!"  repeated  Uncle  Horace  wrath- 
fiilly ;  '*  Sir,  there  are  no  secrets ;  I  never  saw 
her  but  in  that  cursed  coach." 

"Nay,  my  dear  friend,"  again  interrupted 
the  Major,  ''you. will  throw  yourself  back,  if 
you  suffer  yourself  to  be  so  excited,  however 
tender  the  subject." 

••Tender,  Sir!  there  is  nothing  tender 
about  me,  but  this  wretched  ancle ! "  he  was 
proceeding,  when  the  Major  pressing  his  fin- 
ger on  his  lip,  bowed,  and  glided  smilingly 
out  of  the  room.     And  Philip  made  matters 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


They  sent  the  pebble  hining  from  the  sling 
Hot  as  the  curse  from  lips  that  would  strike  dead, 
If  words  were  stones. 

MONTGOMBRT. 


I  HAVE  detailed  so  much  of  Uncle  Horaces 
first  day's  confinement^  that  little  remains  to  be 
told  of  the  succeeding  ones — the  sameness  of 
a  sick  room  is  almost  proverbial.  And  yet  his 
was  varied,  for  the  third  day  after  his  accident 
Harry  Mortimer  and  the  faithful  Peter  arrived 
—when  finding  him  so  much  better  than 
he  expected,  Harry  gave  his  friend  Mrs. 
Brown  Lorton's  letter.  It  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved that  its  receipt  did  not  tend  to  allay 
his  irritability.  This,  added  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  surmises  respecting  Peter's  puz- 
zling communication;  the  fact^  that  the  person 
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calling  himself  Count  D'Oraine,  was  almost  a 
received  guest  at  the  cottage,  though  Mrs. 
Lorton  did  not  deign  to  explain  who  he  was  to 
her  daughter,  or  her  future  son-in-law — her 
demanding  money  and  a  statement  of  family 
affairs  from  him  who  had  sacrificed  so  liberally 
for  the  advantage  of  her  and  hers — all  tended  to 
render  Horace  exceedingly  wrathful ;  and  his 
wrath  was  really  an  event  not  easily  forgotten, 
when  it  was  once  excited.     He  wrote  immedi- 
ately a  letter  to  liis  sister-in-law,  which  had  he 
reflected  a  little  longer,  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  penned.  It  explained  fully,  and  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  nature  of  her 
-dcpendance  upon  him : — he  offered  to  send  her 
•copies  of  the  different  accounts  of  the  monies 
he  had  disbursed — he  told  her,  that  as  a  secu- 
rity against  Mary's  ever  feeling  the  weight  of 
dependancc,  either  in  her  single  or  married 
state,  he  had  secured  to  her  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  pounds ;  which  was  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  the  fifty  thousand  and  the  estates^ 
that,  with  certain  restrictions,  were  to  be  the 
property  of  Henry  Mortimer,  on  their  mar- 
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riage.  He  thus  left  the  proud  woman  the  un- 
xningled  feeling,  that  she  was  dependant  en« 
tirely  on  him  and  on  her  daughter ;  for  sad 
enough  to  say,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
her  on  her  marriage — though  her  husband 
was  considered,  even  then,  a  man  of  large 
wealth  and  possessions.  He  also  desired,  and 
that  in  no  mild  terms,  that  the  "foreigner," 
whose  appearance  at  the  cottage,  in  the  first 
months  of  her  widowhood,  bordered  upon  an 
impropriety,  for  which,  considering  her  past  cir- 
cumspect conduct,  he  could  not  account — 
should  cease  to  visit  where  his  niece  was — as 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  him  a  most 
dangerous  character.  This  letter  was  written 
and  dispatched  during  the  time  that  Harry 
found  it  necessary  to  visit  his  uncle*s  house, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town;  and  he  was 
greatly  shocked,  when  he  heard  on  his  return, 
that  Horace  Brown  was  much  worse,  from  the 
effects  of  indulging  his  violent  feelings.  This 
was  not  lessened,  when  he  farther  discovered, 
though  only  in  the  abstract,  the  nature  of  his 
communication  to  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton ; — little 
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as  he  heard,  he  nevertheless  hoped  that  little 
was  exaggerated.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  painful  state  of  mind  than  Mortimer 
laboured  under — loving,  as  he  so  sincerely  did, 
and  yet  so  much  disturbed  by  the  suspicions 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  his  future  mother- 
in-law  could  not  fail  to  create. 

Mary  Lorton  had  gone  to  sit  an  hour  with 
her  friend.  Lady  Ellen,  under  the  pretext  of 
looking  at  a  dress ;  but  in  reality,  to  read  her 
a  portion  of  a  ''dear  letter"  she  had  received 
that  morning  from  her  lover.  Mrs.  Lorton  had 
expected  a  communication  from  Horace  Brown, 
but  strange  to  say,  though  despatched  at  the 
proper  time  from  Ix>ndon,  it  had  not  arrived  at 
the  Island  with  the  other  letters. 

Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  was  brooding  in  the 
drawing-room  over  this,  and  other  disappoint- 
ments, when  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
tap  at  the  window:  the  evening  was  chilly, 
ttnd  a  fire  burnt  brightly  in  the  grate«-«o 
brightly,  that  she  could  not  ascertain  who  the 
visitor  was,  until  she  .laid  her  hand  on  the 
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latch,  which  served  to  secure  the  window,  that 
opened  on  the  inside. 

The  intruder  was  D'Oraine. 

"I  have  told  you  many  times/'  said  the 
lady,  as  he  seated  himself  by  the  fire>  "  I  have 
told  you  many  times  to  avoid  this  mode  of 
entrance — what  can  persons  think  if  any 
should  observe  it  ?  " 

"Think,"  he  repeated,   "why  the  truth,  I 
suppose — that  if  1  had  not  the  permission  of 
the  fair  Maitresse,  I  would  not  dare  to  do  it.*' 

"  You  have  not  that  permission.'* 

"  Psha — if  I  have  it  not,  I  have  here  what 
would  command  it. — Here,  lady,  is  a  commu- 
nication from  Horace  Brown."  He  withdrew  a 
letter  from  his  pocket-book,  and  held  it  towards 
her; — she  snatched  it  from  him,  saying,  ''And 
how  came  you  by  it?  it  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  this  morning  with  the  other  letters 
from  London." 

*»  And  BO  it  was  delivered — ^to  me." 

*'  And  did  you  dare—** 

•'  Simply  this,"  he  interrupted^  '^  I  got  to  ihe 
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Post  Office  before  the  postman^askcd  for 
your  letter,  and  paid  the  postage — ^Ma  foi ! 
it  was  almost  my  last  shilling.  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  see  you  open  the  letter,  having  lost 
all  inclination  for  further  delay — and  knowing 
that  your  last  epistle  must  have  told  upon  his 
irritable  temper — I  thought but  read.  Ma- 
dam, read,  and  thank  my  honor  that  I  did  not 
break  the  seal !  " 

"  Your  honor ! "  murmured  the  lady,  while 
she  did  as  he  desired,  and  bit  her  lip  to 
restrain  her  words. 

D'Oraine  walked  to  and  fastened  the  door 
on  the  inside ;  he  also  drew  the  curtain  across 
the  window ;  then  rapidly  lit  the  tapers  which 
stood  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  resuming  his 
seat,  watched  the  countenance  of  his  victim 
with  the  eye  and  the  crouch  of  a  tiger.  Mrs. 
Lorton*8  features,  by  the  time  she  had  read  it 
to  the  end,  became  absolutely  convulsed — yet 
she  endeavoured  to  control  her  emotiona— 
for  she  felt  that  the  reputation  of  her  future 
life  was  hanging  by  a  thread,  fine  as  the  finest 
gossamer.    She  drew  the  candle  closer  to  her. 
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and  then  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  table^  shaded 
her  face  with  her  hand  as  if  to  escape  her 
companion's  scrutiny^  while  she  perused  its 
contents  a  second  time. 

"  Furnish  me  with  the  accounts," — she  mut* 
tered, — "  but  here  are  no  accounts ;  this  may 
be  all  a  lie,  a  despicable  lie  : — monies  he  has 
disbursed — ^well,  and  if  he  has,  is  not  Mary 
his  only  relative,  his  heir  ?  He  shall  furnish 
these  accounts  if  there  be  law  or  power  in  the 
land  1 " 

She  had  become  so  absorbed  in  the  letter, 
as  to  be  almost  forgetful  of  her  companion ; 
and  while  she  continued  to  read  it,  sentence  by 
sentence,  D'Oraine  walked  behind  her  chair, 
and  had  been  a  few  minutes  occupied  in  read- 
ing it  with  her,  ere  she  perceived  him ;  when 
she  was  aware  of  his  dishonourable  dealing 
she  would  have  risen,  but  he  laid  one  power- 
ful hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  seized  the 
letter  with  the  other ;  then  moving  a  step  back, 
he  held  her  off  with  his  left  arm,  for  she  in- 
stantly attempted  to  recover  what  he  had 
taken.     It  \^as  the  action  of  a  moment,  but  it 
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livould  hare  been  a  glorious  one  for  a  painter, 
could  he  have  caught  the  expression  of  the  two 
figures: — Mrs.  Lorton  had  seized  d'Oraine*8 
arm,  and  stretched  her  hand  upwards  to  grasp 
what  he  had  possessed  himself  of,  in  so  unwar- 
rantable a  manner — ^her  black  drapery  fell  in 
loose  folds  over  her  graceful  figure — and  there 
was  a  mingling  in  her  countenance  of  defiance 
;and  petition;  which,  though  clearly  defined, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  express. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  figures  was 
-striking,  and  almost  terrific ; — ^the  Count  held 
back,  with  a  determined  and  fiend-like  aspect— 
his  tall  manly  figure  being  considerably  thrown 
up,  by  the  bright  glare  of  the  blazing  fire, 
which  relieved  the  shadowy  effect  of  the  sup- 
plicating female. — All  the  accessaries  were  in 
excellent  keeping — the  dark  drapery  of  the 
window — a  beautifully  shaped  sofa — a  harp  witfi 
scattered  music  on  the  stand  near  it — a  vase 
of  flowers,  round  which  were  thrown  books, 
and  one  or  two  single  figures  carved  out  of 
alabaster — all  harmonized; — but  all  were  sub- 
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servient  to  the  action  of  the  two  living  objects^ 
who  were  stirred  by  deep,  yet  perfectly  distinct 
passions. 

*'  I  told  you  I  would  be  no  longer  trifled  with 
— ^I  told  you  I  would  be  convinced,'' *he  said» 
as  he  flung  her  off;  and  deliberately  seating 
himself  in  the  chair  Mrs.  Lorton  had  occupied, 
he  drew  the  taper  towards  him,  and  read  every 
sentence  with  profound  attention — ^from  time 
to  time  repeating  such  aloud,  as  were  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  unfortunate  lady. — 
"Entirely  dependant  upon  my  resources, — 
most  agreeable  intelligence,  is  it  not  Madam  ?'* 

"It  is  false/'  she  exclaimed,  "it  cannot  be 
true!" 

"  Or  dependant  on  your  daughter— depend- 
ant on  the  tender  mercies,  the  liberality  of 

Mr.   Harry   Mortimer :  —  good and    you 

mean  to  submit  to  this ! " 

"  I  do  not,  I  will  not — 1  will  put  my  affairs 
immediately  into  a  lawyer's  hands." 
Folly,  folly !  "  interrupted  D'Oraine. 
I  know,"  she  persisted,  "  that  poor  Lorton 
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always  told  mc  the  estate  of  the  Hall  he  would 
settle  on  me  for  my  life." 

"  Ay,  would — ^but  did  not ! "  said  her  com- 
panion ;  ''and  pray/'  he  continued^  folding  the 
letter,  and  pushing  it  towards  her«  ^'what  am 
/  to  do? — I,  who  am  here  so  complimented?** 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? "  she  replied,  growing  more 
and  more  pale,  "  you  must  wait,  I  suppose.^* 

"You  might  as  well,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
determined  tone — "  you  might  as  well  tell 
Vesuvius  not  to  vomit  forth  the  lava  that  is 
boiling  within  its  bosom." 

"  My  God ! "  she  murmured,  **  what  can  I 
do  ?  while  I  had,  I  gave ;  in  London  every 
farthing  I  could  justly  or — heaven 'forgive  me 
— unjustly  obtain,  was  yours;  even  Mary's 
jewels  were  added  to  my  own,  to  satisfy  your 
rapacity." 

**You  are  not  choice  in  terms,"  he  said 
bitterly,  **  but  go  on." 

"  The  yearly  sum  I  promised,  I  will  give— 
the  price  of  your  secrecy  I  will  pay — if  you 
will  give  me  time ! " 

"  Time ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  time  will  not  wait 
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for  me ;  besides,  I  have  sent  to  London — I 
have  but  to-day  received  intelligence,  which 
confirms  this  tradcr*s  story — you  are  dependant 
on  him — faded,  —  dependant, — ^penniless!  ay, 
penniless  as  myself!"  —  "Old,"  he  said, 
looking  earnestly  at  her — "old,  faded,  and 
penniless!— faugh  —  what  should  I  do  with 
you  ?  "  He  turned  from  her  as  he  spoke,  with 
an  expression  of  anger  and  disgust. 

*'  Then,"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands, 
''then  do  I  bless  God  that  it  is  so,  if  it  rids 
me  of  a  persecution  too  bitter  to  be  borne ! " 

He  paced  two  or  three  times  across  the 
chamber  without  heeding  her  observation — and 
then  seated  himself  by  her  side  on  the  sofa, 
where  she  had  literally  sunk.  As  he  drew  near 
to  take  her  hand,  she  shrank  from  him  in- 
stinctively— and  he  smiled  the  cursed  stinging 
smile  of  bitter  mockery. 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  "when  you  and  I 
were  young  together,  you  did  not  shrink  thus 
— you  were  then  I  think  but  fifteen: — we 
were ^' 
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"  I  know  all,  I  know  all,"  she  intemipted, 
wildly,  '^yoii  need  not  recapitulate,  though  / 
am  old  now.'' 

D'Oraine  smiled  again,  for  he  saw  the  bittei 
reproach  of  *'  age"  had  told  upon  his  victim. 

**  You  loved  me  then,  Margaret  Linden  ?  '* 

"  I  did,  fool  that  I  was,"  she  replied,  "  I  did 
love  you  then,  and  if  not  shown  your  perfidy 
by  your  former " 

"If  you  name  that  wretch/'  he  exclaimed, 
through  his  clenched  and  grinding  teethe /'I 
^viH" — ^he  muttered  some  inaudible  words,^  and 
then  spoke  aloud, — <' after  that,  your  beauty 
caught  the  wealthy  merchant's  eyes.    Let  mr 
remember — I  think  it  was  at  Guernsey, — but. 
no  matter ;  you  married  him,  and  I  told  you  I 
never  would,   if  not  compelled,  disturb  your' 
great  prosperity.   I  went  abroad' — ^high  fortune^ 
and  misfortune  claimed  me  by  turns ;  at  laot 
I  ivojf  compelled  to  gather  gold  from  her,  who 
once  had  promised  to  share  all  fortunes,  wtdi: 
me. 

"  Wretch!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lorton.. 

*'  Hard  words,  like  hard  bullets,  somctumes 
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rebound,"  he  replied  :  "  take  care ;  it  was  my 
necessities — ^you  supplied  them  only  to  sup- 
port your  own  reputation,  which  I  had  power 
to  damn  to  all  eternity."  Mrs.  Lorton  shud- 
dered convulsively,  and  large  drops  of  perspi- 
ration stood  on  her  swollen  temples.  "You 
can  do  that  no  longer,"  he  continued ;  **what 
therefore  do  you  expect  from  me  ?  " 

Tlie  word  Mercy,  which,  perhaps,  as  women 
are  ready  to  bestow,  they  are  also  prompt  to 
ask,  trembled  on  her  tongue — ^but  she  looked 
with  the  simple  instinct  of  a  child,  first  in  his 
face,  and  saw  no  mercy  there :  she  remained 
silent  for  a  time,  then  exclaimed,  "You  say  I 
have  nothing  feft  to  bestow — ^what  would  you 
then  ?  '* 

**No,  you  have  neither  gold  nor  jewels — 
plate  nor  coin; — and  what  is  worse,  there  is 
one  about  your  person,  who  I  am  sure  remem- 
bers me  ;  though  very  diflFerent— <;hanged  in 
all  points — I  am  sure  she  knows  me !" 

"  What,  Magdalene,  why  how  should  she  ?** 
inquired  Mrs.  Lorton. 

r2 
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"  No  matter — but  I  am  sure  she  does :  now 
since  you  have  no  gold>  no  jewels,  no  plate 
to  bestow — and  as  I  must  have  money — 
lady,  I  must  have  the  only  treasure  you  have 
left." 

'•  Treasure,"  repeated  the  lost  woman ;  and, 
looking  as  if  her  old  bewilderment  was  re- 
turning; she  added,  "alas!  I  am  old,  and 
dependant — you  said  so.  Sir,  but  now — I  have 
no  treasure  left ! '' 

D'Oraine  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  fear- 
ful meaning;  while  he  said,  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, so  that  the  words  smote  her  very 
brain — **  Your  Daughter  T* 

She  sprang  on  her  feet  in  an  instant — and 
pushing  back  the  widow's  cowl  with  both 
her  hands,  while  her  loosened  hair  fell  over 
her  shoulders — ^returned  his  gaze  with  eyes 
which,  gleaming  at  first  like  fire-balls,  grew 
each  moment  more  and  more  dim,  as  if  they 
were  changing  into  stone.  She  stood  thus 
for  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  then 
fell  back  without  sense  or  motion  upon  the 
sofa. 
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D'Orainc  was  some  time  employed  in  re- 
calling her  senses — and  perhaps  feelings  of 
humanity  really  warmed  around  his  heart ;  for 
he  paused  more  than  once  from  his  exertions, 
and  looking  at  her  with  a  softened  expression 
of  countenance^  murmured  "  poor  Margaret!" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  wa»,  in  truth,  a  momentary  pang, 
Yet  how  comprising  myriad  shapes  of  woe ! 

Campbel,i.« 

Whi:n  Mrs.  Lorton  recovered  her  conscious- 
ness, the  tapers  were  burning  dimly,  the  fire 
had  sunk  to  the  embers,  the  apartment  looked 
chill  and  desolate,  and  D'Oraine  was  sitting 
near  her.  Two  distinct  knocks  were  heard  at 
the  door :  "  It  is  that  girl,"  he  whispered  im- 
patiently ;  "  tell  her  you  are  engaged — read- 
ing— anything  to  send  her  away."  Mechani- 
cally she  obeyed  his  directions,  adding  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  Miss  Lorton  was  at  home  ? 
The  answer  was,  that  she  had  not  returned, 
but  desired  to  be  sent  for,  if  her  mother  re- 
quired her  presence  before  twelve. 
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^'  Send  far  her,''  again  whispered  D'Oraine. 

Mrs.  Lorton  clenched  her  hands  together, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Not  to-night — /  entreat  you 
not  to-night."  He  remained  silent,  until 
Magdalene's  step  had  retired  from  the  door, 
and  then  inquired  if  Mrs.  Lorton  was  ready  to 
hear  what  he  must  say,  and  what  she  must 
yield  to.  The  wretched  woman  made  no  re- 
ply, and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  develop 
his  intentions.  He  told  her  he  was  so  cir- 
cumstanced, from  various  causes,  that  he  must 
have  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  than  even 
she  anticipated,  not  only  to  free  him  from  en- 
gagements, but  perhaps  to  preserve  his  life. 
If,  he  declared,  he  did  not  procure  what  was 
necessary  through  her  means,  nothing  should 
prevent  his  doing  what  he  had  so  long  threat- 
ened. *'  At  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  on  the 
drop,  I  would  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  let  your 
daughter  then  enjoy  her  wealth  and  her  repu- 
tation— the  reputation  which  her  mother's 
early  life  will  bring ! " 

'*  You  know,"  she  said,  "  my  soul  was  guilt- 
less ! " 
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"  Guilt  or  no  guilt,"  he  replied — "the  word 
is  but  in  the  craftsman's  book— the  world  never 
troubles  itself  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  the 
guilt,  as  you  call  it>  if  the  reputation  of  it  is 
once  attained." 

"  Mary  would  yield  you  the  sum  which  her 
uncle  says  is  hers ;  ay,  ten  times  that>  to  save 
me  from  the  breath  of  slander/'  said  the  poor 
mother. 

*'  She  cannot — it  is  not  hers  to  give — she  is 
not  to  call  it  hers  until  her  marriage.  Mar- 
riage vdth  whom,  is  not  specified,  for  the 
tradesman  has  his  generosities;  it  is  to  be  hers 
on  her  marriage,  to  save  her  from  dependance 
on  her  husband,  that  is  all !  " 

Mrs.  Lorton  neither  spoke  nor  moved ;  but 
she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  brain,  as  if  to 
stop  its  throbbings,  and  then  again  she  lis* 
tened. 

''  Let  her  but  wed  me,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  church,  and  I  swear  most  so- 
lemnly, that  I  will  never  see  her  out  of  the 
church,  unless  it  be  her  wish.*'  He  paused 
long,  but  Mrs.  Lorton  made  no  observation — 
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she  had  no  power  to  speak.  '*  Think  you 
that  these,  proud  Norleys  would  permit  such 
as  your  daughter  to  enter  their  family  if  they 
fancied  even  that  a  stain  rested  on  her  mother?" 
he  at  length  added. 

*'  Monster !  **  she  exclaimed^  ''  and  can  you 
say  this  to  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  an  affair  of  business/'  he  replied^ 
"  and  you  have  still  the  power  of  choice.  Your 
perfect  ruin — your  disgrace — will  make  a  gay 
theme  for  your  noble  friends — the  juvenile 
frailties  of  the  Brummagem  lady ! — Brumma- 
gem^ in  a  double  sense !— -or  the  extraordinary 
infatuation  which  caused  the  beautiful  Miss 
Lorton  to  elope  with  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father ; — and  then  the  fact,  that  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage  she  returned  to  her  mater- 
nal roof^  and  the  bridegroom  was  no  more 
seen !  What  a  wild  marvel !  -But  the  option 
is  with  yourself!" 

"  Gracious  God ! — to  sacrifice  my  child  to 
you ! — to  you  !  Did  Satan  himself  ever  medi- 
tate such  sacrifice ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lorton. 

"  Probably  not — the  gentleman  you  allude 
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her  judge ! " 

"I  have  listened  tc 
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„  There  is  no  power  in  words, — I  know  you 
have  urged  this  out  of  mockery — sport — mere 
tiger-sport  to  my  feelings,  as  a  woman  and  a 
mother, — it  can  be  nothing  more." 

"  Fertile  in  similes,"  he  replied,  sneeringly, 
"  but  the  tiger,  fair  madam,  makes  torture  the 
preliminary  to  execution  :  compel,  if  compulsion 
be  necessary,  compel  Miss  Lorton  to  became  my 
wife — or  take  the  consequences.  Shall  I  re- 
capitulate, or  rather,  shall  I  explain  what  they 
will  be  ? — total  exposure — of  all  the  passages 
of  your  early " 

"  Monster ! "  interrupted  Mrs.  Lorton, — 
"  Monster  though  you  be,  you  could  not  do  it 
— if  you  did,  it  would  gain  me  the  world's  ap- 
probation, to  tliink  that  I  withstood  such  in- 
famy. Heard  earth  ever  the  like ! — to  think 
that  7JUU — you,  should  dare  to  look  upon  my 
child  as  your  bride  ! — can  it  be  that  you  have 
forgotten — but  you  could  not,  could  not  mean 
it — ^you  would  not  expose  a  motlier  to  her  child 
— you  could  not,  possessing  the  outward  form 
of  man,  expose  me !  '* 

"  As  sure,"  he  exclaimed,  striking  the  table 
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with  his  clenched  hand^  "  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven,  or  a  devil  in  hell,  so  sure  will 
I,  if  within  five  days  your  daughter  does  not 
become  my  wife — hold  the  moral,  the  beautiful^ 
the  graceful,  the  pious  Mrs.  Lorton  up  to  the 
scorn  and  laughter  of  the  world  she  has  im- 
posed on !  Ay,  Madam,  your  life  has  been  one 
great  lie, — you  cloaked  yourself  in  sanctity,  to 
hide  the  gangrene  you  contracted  in  your  early 
days.  Ay,  ay, — but  take,  take.  Madam,  your 
choice ! " 

''  It  is  taken  ! "  replied  the  mother,  rising 
with  that  dignity  which  purity  of  purpose  can 
alone  inspire.  *'  It  is  taken — brand  me  as  you 
will,  you  cannot  injure  the  reputation,  however 
you  may  destroy  the  happiness,  of  my  innocent 
child.  Go,  publish  your  own  villany,  and  my 
shame : — in  her  uncle,  Mary  will  always  find  a 
protector.  I  would  bear  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  horses,  sooner  than  suffer  such  a  cala- 
mity to  befall  one  so  pure,  so  simple,  and  so 
holy.  Go,  Sir,  I  know  the  worst — I  dare  you 
to  it!" 

D'Oraine  was  for  a  moment  paralyzed — ^he 
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had  over-calculated  the  weakness  of  the  woman 
— ^he  had  not  estimated  the  strength  of  the 
mother — his  project  was  at  once  overthrown 
by  her  determination. 

"  Are  yoti  mad  ? "  he  asked,  in  an  uncer- 
tain tone — ^but  before  she  spoke,  her  daughter  s 
voice  was  heard  demanding  admittance. 

D'Oraine's  circumstances  rendered  him  des- 
perate; he  walked  to  and  threw  open  the 
door.  Mary  was  there,  her  long  hair  hanging 
uncurled  over  her  cheeks,  flushed  by  agitation 
— ^her  frame  trembling  so  that  she  had  held 
the  handle  of  the  door  for  support  in  such  a 
manner,  that  when  he  drew  it  towards  him 
she  must  have  fallen,  had  he  not  caught  her 
on  his  arm.  Mrs.  Lorton  rushed  to  her  daugh- 
ter's side,  and  snatched  her  from  him. 

"  Touch  her  not,"  she  exclaimed, "  she  shall 
not  be  polluted !  " 

"  Agaip  I  ask,'*  said  the  Count,  "  are  you 
mad?" 

''  No,"  she  replied,  pressing  her  child  to  her 
bosom — ''No,  I  am  not  mad;  but  you  would 
make  me  mad !    I  have  been  weak — but  the 
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weakness  is  passed, — I  have  been  proud — ^but 
my  pride  is  humbled, — I  have  been  rich — I  am 
now  poor, — and  yet  I  feel  more  self-satisfied 
than  I  have  done  for  years.  I  have  thrown 
off  your  yoke  ! '' 

"  Mother,  mother,  what  does  this  mean?" 
inquired  Mary. 

''  I  will  tell  you,"  said  D'Oraine — "  I  will 
tell  you.  I  will  make  an  effort,  for  yonr  »atei 
young  lady,  to  save  your  mother  from  disgrace 
— from  shame  1  '* 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  the  maiden^  *'  you  are 
the  first  person  who  ever  named  my  mother 
and  shame  together.  Sir,  I  will  not  hear 
you ! " 

**  Then,"  he  replied,  "  by  the  Holy  Cross, 
you  shall  pay  dearly  for  this  haughtiness; 
there  is  not  a  person  but  shall  know  those 
passages  of  your  mother  s  early  days  that  stamp 
her  as  a  thing  for  scorn  to  point  at.  Ask — 
let  her  say — ^let  her  deny — if  I  have  not  thia 
power ! " 

ilary  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  mother  witk 
an  inquiring  agony  of  expression  which  thrilledr 
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through  her  veins — that  mother  quailed  before 
her  child. 

**  Oh,  God !  oh,  God !  "  exclaimed  the  girl,  as> 
shrinking  from  her  parent's  embrace^  and  fall- 
ing on  her  knees,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands^  and  called,  again  and  again>  upon  the 
Almighty^  in  tones  so  deep  and  imploring, 
that  D'Oraine*s  heart  trembled* 

''  Miss  Lorton/'  he  said»  while  her  mother 
had  shrunk  overpowered  by  those  simplef 
words,  so  as  to  leaa  against  the  sofa  that  was: 
behind  Mary,  as  i£  a&aid  to  meet  her  gaze 
— "  Miss  Lorton,it  is  in  youn  power  to  prevent, 
this!" 

"  Prevent  what  ?  "  asked  Many,  without  un* 
covering  her  face. 

"  Prevent  the  exposure  of  your  mother's* 
shame — preserve  to  her  the  reputation  which: 
stands  so  high  in  the  world's  opinion — sawe 
her  from  public  disgrace !  " 

"  In  my  power  ?  "  said  the  bewildered  girl,^ 
in  a  tone  of  painful  inquiry. 

"  Yes,  in  your  power ; — if  you  doubt  the^ 
txuth  of  what  I  have  stated,  I  will  retire  intoi 
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proceed  from  some  secret  workings  of  a  bad 
power  over  your  kindly  nature^  it  was  not  my 
mother  who  was  unkind ;  it  was — but  it  sig* 
nifies  nothing  now — mother,  mother,  I  know 
that  you  were  once  young,  and  ever  beautiful ; 
but  God's  sun  at  noon  was  never  more  pure 
than  you,  in  all  reality  of  purity.  Nay,  Sir," 
she  continued,  in  reply  to  a  sneer  of  the  de- 
stroyer's,  "  you  may  still  have  the  power  you 

boast  of— yet " 

Poor  Mary  was  bewildered  by  her  own  ar- 
gument; she  was  no  less  bewildered  by  her 
feelings.  A  young  mind  casts  off  all  impurity 
of  thought,  as  the  feather  of  the  swan's  wing 
does  the  foul  water  through  which  at  times 
it  floats.  Three  desperate  anxieties  were 
struggling  in  her  bosom — a  desire  to  disbelieve 
— a  desire  to  save — a  dread  of  danger  and  dis- 
grace. At  first  she  had  been  unusually  elo- 
quent ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  she  had  grown 
bewildered  amongst  her  words,  and  D'Oraine 
saw  his  advantage.  Carefully  avoiding  all 
reference  to  the  early  connexion  which  had 
subsisted  between  Mrs.  Lorton  and  himself, 
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and  which  he  knew  would  make  Mary  prefer 
death  to  a  union  with  him,  he  confined  himself 
to  the  uncontradicted  fact,  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  certain  information  which  would 
blast  for  ever  her  mother's  fame,  and  subject 
her  to  the  reputation  of  the  plague-spot — de- 
scent ;  for  he  knew  that  Mary  upheld  the  doc- 
trine, *'  that  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
good  fruit."  Skilfully  hinting  that  this  fact 
would  totally  destroy  the  prospect  of  her  union 
with  Lord  Norley's  nephew,  he  boldly  pro- 
posed himself  as  her  husband,  stating  that  to 
be  the  price  of  his  secrecy. 

Although  Mary  had  suflTered  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  she  lived  beneath  a  cloud  which 
would  soon  burst  and  overwhelm  her,  this  sur- 
passed all  the  terrors  her  imagination  had 
pictured.  The  praise  which  Harry  had  be- 
stowed on  her  mother  s  character — his  avowal, 
that  he  could  not  love  a  woman  whose  parent 
had  been  breathed  upon  by  slander,  rang 
upon  her  heart.  The  death-knell  of  her  hopes 
was  tolling — hopes  about  to  be  consigned 
for  ever  to  the  grave; — even  the  horror  of 
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D'Oraine's  last  proposal,  that  she  should  be- 
come his  wife,  was  lost  in  the  dread  of  being 
loathed  by  him  she  loved. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  her  feel- 
ing!^— they  can  only  be  imagined ; — and  even 
to  imagine  them  aright,  Mary's  mind,  charac- 
ter, and  affections,  uiust  be  understood  and 
combined.  Her  mother  was  too  completely 
overwhelmed  to  speak. 

"  Leave  me,"  said  Mary  to  her  persecutor, 
— "  leave  me  till  to-morrow,  only  till  to- 
morrow, and  then  you  shall  be  replied  to.'* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Thou  gmieit  on  me ! — ^But  thy  look 

Of  angel  tenderaeti 
So  pierces,  that  I  lets  can  brook 

Than  if  it  spoke  distress; 
Or  came  in  anguish  here  to  me, 
To  tell  of  evil  boding  tbsx! 

Moiiu 

There  is  no  power  against  which  we  so  much 
struggle^  as  the  power  of  sympathy,  when  it 
tempts  us  to  feel  for  the  sorrows  of  our  friends ; 
we  are  glad  enough  to  participate  in  their  joys, 
— ^to  catch  the  diamond  sparkles  which  pleasure 
and  prosperity  fling  to  us,  as  we  pass  through 
life — to  revel  in  the  sunshine — to  bask  in  smiles : 
but  we  upbraid  the  feeling  that  makes  us  sad 
at  others'  griefs — we  like  it  not — we  throw  it 
away — ^we  neglect  its  utility,  and  we  care  little 
for  the  comfort  it  bestows  on  the  afflicted. — 
We  would  forget  that  the  cup  of  life  is  of 
mingled  waters,  bitter  and  sweet  together^ 
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and  that  put  it  off  as  we  will>  it  must  bedrunk> 
ay^  to  the  dregs. 

The  late  light  of  an  autumnal  morning 
found  mother  and  daughter  alone  in  that  sad 
room — the  fire  burnt  out,  the  tapers  like  their 
hopes  exhausted — the  air  without  heavy  with 
salt  vapour,  and  within  laden  with  sighs:  the 
mother  had  told  her  life's  whole  history  to  her 
child,  and  that  blessed  child  was  unselfish 
enough  to  grieve  more  at  her  parent's,  than  at 
her  own,  griefs.  Mary  had  never,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  been  proud,  but 
she  was  high-minded ;  her  spirit  was  elevated, 
and  her  manners  (particularly  as  her  years 
advanced)  had  taken  their  tone  from  her  mind. 
The  circumstances  which  her  mother  at  last 
developed  did  not  render  her  despicable  in 
her  daughter's  eyes — she  saw  her  parent,  as 
more  weak  than  wicked — and  that  was  all ;  but 
she  knew  enough  of  the  world,  to  feel  assured 
that  half  such  a  story  would  be  sufiicient  to 
blast  her  reputation  for  ever.  She  could  not 
even  make  out  a  plausible  counter-statement 
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— to  suspect  a  woman's  honour  is  as  bad  in 
the  end,  as  to  destroy  it,  at  once,  altogether. 
Society  is  ever  too  alive  on  the  subject  to 
be  baulked  of  its  victim;  it  delights  in  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  whereon  to  tack  its  own  sins. 
Mary  almost  lost  sight  of  her  own  peculiar 
sorrow,  in  the  magnitude  of  her  mother's ; — 
a  little  reflection  convinced  her,  that  Harry 
was  lost  to  her  for  ever. — Mrs.  Lorton  pro- 
posed that,  as  it  was  evident  D'Oraine  desired 
money,  and  not  her  daughter  without  money, 
Mary  should  reveal  the  circumstances  to 
Uncle  Horace,  who  for  the  love  he  bore  his 
niece,  would  doubtless  buy  him  off,  and  keep 
the  secret  from  Harry  Mortimer,  as  well  as 
from  the  world ; — but  Mary's  spirit,  steadfast 
in  the  truth,  revolted  against  even  the  shadow 
of  a  lie — no,  on  him  who  was  to  be  her  hus- 
band she  would  practise  no  deception,  however 
slight :  her  heart  with  all  its  secrets,  she  had 
resolved  should  ever  be  open  to  his  perusal, 
as  a  fiur  printed  book. 

"I  chose,"  she  said,  "one  worthy  of  suck 
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confidence — I  would  not  even  veil  my  faults 
before  him,  though  at  his  bidding  I  would 
mend  them;  but  it  is  over  now — this  man'g 
aspect  gave  him  pain  before,  and  well  it  might, 
poor  fellow !  though  he  little  knew  the  worst. 
Oh  mother,  mother,  mother ! "  she  repeated  in 
her  agony  of  spirit. 

''You  have  broken  my  heart,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorton,  "I  expected  scorn  and  reproach;  I 
have  experienced  only  kindness,  and  a  tender- 
ness far  more  hallowed  than  I  could  anticipate. 
You  do  not  hate  me — do  not  cast  me,  your 
widowed  mother — widowed  and  poor,  from 
you,  Mary." 

^*  Cast  you  from  me  I"  said  the  aiTectionate 
girl ;  *'  Oh,  no !  my  mother — my  dear  mother ! 
if  you  had  only  told  me  this  before,  if  I  had 
known  it,  I  would  not  have  permitted  the 
growth  of  that  affection  which  is  blasted  for 
ever." 

Mrs.  Lorton  was  too  much  a  woman  of 
the  world  to  yield  to  this  feeling  of  Mary's 
without  a  struggle:  when  she  had  time  to 
collect  her    thoughts,  she  felt    that  Horace 
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Brown  would  sacrifice  thrice  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  rather  than  suffer  the  shadow  of  a 
stain  to  rest  on  Mary,  reflected  as  it  must 
be  from  her  mother; — ^bitterly  as  it  would 
mortify  her,  to  receive  the  least  favour  from 
him  9  still  it  was  better  that  he  should  know  the 
facts,  than  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the 
whole  world : — he  might  perhaps  pronounce 
the  doom  of  exile  on  her,  but  what  of  that  ? 
her  fame  would  be  preserved,  untouched,  un- 
tainted; her  child,  too,  would  be  preserved,  she 
would  again  adorn  the  society  for  which  she 
appeared  formed — agonizing  as  was  the  alter- 
native, still  it  was  the  only  one  left.  She 
spoke  to  Mary  again  and  again  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  though  Mary  saw  the  expediency  of 
saving  her  mother,  through  the  means  of  Uncle 
Horace's  gold;  and  felt  that  for  her  sake,  the 
old  man  would  accede  to  the  sacrifice — still 
the  degradation  clung  more  closely  to  her  than 
a  shroud— ybr  her  mothers  sake,  would  she 
make  the  sacrifice,  but  for  herself,  all,  all> 
was  blasted  !  never  could  she  become  the  wife 
of  Harry  Mortimer — never  again  feel  herself 
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the  friend  of  Lady  Ellen — never  enter  society 
but  with  a  palpitating  heart — never  hear  her 
mother*s  name  mentioned  without  a  blushing 
cheek !  and  yet  that  mother,  at  tliat  very  time, 
was  dearer  to  her  than  ever — ^why  ?  because 
she  was  utterly  dependent  on  her;  and  to 
those  with  generous  souls,  dependants  are  like 
flowers  which  the  sun  invigorates  by  his  beams, 
and  shines  to  sustain !  The  difficulty  felt 
by  both  was  in  arranging  how  to  put  the 
proposition,  so  as  to  induce  D'Oraine*s  silence 
until  Mary  could  communicate  with  her  Uncle. 
He  was  known  but  too  well  to  Mrs.  Lorton, 
as  a  man  of  desperate  deeds  and  desperate 
fortunes;  one  of  unrestrained  passions,  and 
profligate,  yet  selfish,  avarice ;  that  his  ne- 
cessities must  have  been  great,  Mrs.  Lorton 
could  not  doubt,  for  had  they  not  been  so, 
even  he  would  not  have  urged  so  base  a  plan 
for  procuring  gold: — ^so  monstrous  was  the 
proposition  altogether,  that  she  would  have 
imagined  it  made  only  to  intimidate,  were  it 
not  for  her  former  knowledge  of  his  character; 
still  her  mind  was  relieved  by  the  fact  of 
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her  having  spoken  to  her  daughter  fireely  of 
her  distress^  and  the  persecution  she  had  en- 
dured during  the  last  London  season. 

*'  I  felt,"  said  she,  "  Uke  one  who,  wearing 
a  mask  loosely  upon  his  face,  has  the  know- 
ledge, that  if  it  drops  off,  instant  death  must 
follow ; — had  I  not  sighed  for  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, I  might  have  remained  tranquil  and 
unnoticed — I  should  have  been  no  mark  for 
his  cupidity — the  evil  remembrance  of  my  first 
faults  would  have  been  obscured  by  my  after 
deeds  of  good — ^but  the  scourge  was  in  his 
hands,  and  it  extracted  blood,  unmingled  with 
water.  Oh!  how  I  dreaded  this  exposure — 
how  I  quailed,  when  at  Lady  Norley*s,  on  that 
fatal  night,  I  met  his  eye — ^his  basilisk  eye  ! 
No  dress,  no  title  could  deceive  me — in  the 
morning  watch,  in  the  midnight  dream,  at  the 
opera,  in  the  park,  in  the  silence  of  my  own 
chamber,  in  the  crowded  saloon,  I  felt  as  if 
his  eye  was  on  me  ! — he  followed  the  carriage 
home ;  and  Uncle  Horace,  who  had  seen  him 
before  your  birth,  I  felt  assured  would  recog- 
nize him  also,  for  he  had  never  concealed  that 
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whatever  my  present  life  might  be,  my  past 
was  at  least  suspicious.  Your  father,  too,  I  had 
long  deceived  him,  and  (do  not  hate  me,  Mary) 
1  felt  his  death  a  relief — while  I  wept,  I  thanked 
God  that  he  was  gone !  The  virtues  of  those 
we  injure  stand  between  us  and  Heaven,  and 
cast  us  back  upon  our  sins." 

'*  Was  he  then,"  inquired  Mary, "  quite  with- 
out suspicion  ?  '* 

"  Perfectly,"  she  replied,  *'  I  do  believe  most 
perfectly; — he  was  dazzled  by  my  extreme 
beauty  in  my  youth,  and  I  was  still  so  young, 
that  there  was  no  room  for  suspicion ;  his  na- 
ture was  unsuspicious — and  he  was  as  much 
immersed  in  business  during  our  early  wedded 
life,  as  he  was  afterwards  in  dinners  and  dis- 
play. I  was  the  grand  aid  of  that  display,  and 
he  was  satisfied : — still  his  leaving  me  without 
provision,  was  so  strange  an  act,  that  it  per- 
;>lexe8  me  in  a  way  which  I  cannot  describe. 
iTour  Uncle's  letter  which  you  have  read  is 
anh  and  unfeeUng — ^but  brothers  in  law  are 

3ver  brothers  in  heart ; — he  disliked  me  be- 

use  your  father  did  not  wish  that  he  should 
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know  my  foreign  origin,  and  threw  a  mystery 
over  me^  which  your  Uncle  could  ill  brook. 
Then,  Mary,  he  loved  you  so  dearly,  that  he 
was  jealous  you  loved  your  mother  better  than 
him ;  he  was  unjust  to  my  good  qualities,  and 
certainly  I  was  not  slow  at  aggravating  his  dis- 
like— however,  he  has,  as  men  always  have — 
his  revenge." 

"  Indeed !"  interrupted  Mary,  "  1  am  sure 
he  thought  not  of  revenge ; — would  that  you 
had  let  me  see  the  letter — would  that  you 
had  confided  in  me: — Oh,  dearest  mother, 
your  Mary  was  not  unworthy  of  your  con- 
fidence ! " 

"  I  know  it  now,  my  child ! "  replied  Mrs. 
Lorton,  "  I  know  it  now  when  it  is  all  too  late ! 
but  you  cannot  fancy  the  bitter  sufferings  I 
experienced  in  London.  Maxwell — she  knew 
D'Orainc  had  influence  over  me,  but  she  con- 
sidered it  as  one  of  those  slight  liaisons,  which 
are  continually  taking  place  amongst  those 
who  either  are,  or  would  be,  fashionable: — 
she  had  been  bribed  I  know  by  Uncle  Horace, 
perhaps,  also,  bribed  by  hih  !  " 
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*'  Oh,**  exclaimed  the  shuddering  Mary, 
''that  such  means  should  be  ever  necessary ! — 
Oh>  if  people  did  but  know  the  value  of  simple 
truth ! " 

"Ay,"  said  her  mother;  "but,  Mary,  with 
women,  (fest  le  premier  pan  qui  coute — man  can 
retrieve  a  fallen  step,  but  woman,  never." 

It  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  true  filial 
affection,  to  witness  the  zeal  with  which  Mary 
Lorton  entered  into  her  mother  s  plans  and 
feelings — how  completely  she  put  her  own 
aside,  though  conscious  that  the  dearest  tie 
of  her  existence  must  be  broken  —  though 
perfectly  aware,  that  if  Uncle  Horace  was 
won  over  to  pay  the  price,  and  her  mother  s 
secret  be  thus  preserved,  she  must  appear 
to  those  she  so  loved  and  cherished,  as  a  capri- 
cious, cold-hearted,  jilting  woman:  still  with  a 
wisdom  that  far  surpassed  her  years,  and  a 
strength  of  mind  which  no  one  knew  her  usually 
tender  and  gentle  nature  would  suppose  she 
possessed,  she  talked — it  is  true,  with  a  feeble 
voice,  but  with  a  firm  purpose — to  her  mother. 
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concerted  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
finally  resolved  to  see  D'Oraine  herself  cUane 
that  morning. 

"  1  will  yield  up  every  thing  I  possess  on 
earth,"  she  said, "  every  prospect — I  will  banish 
all  thoughts,  all  hopes,  all  affections,  to  pre- 
senx  this  secret  inviolate :  but,  mother,  I  cannot 
— I  cannot — the  word  seems  unpronounceable 
when  I  think  of  him ; — no,  if  he  persists ^*' 

She  paused. 

'*  We  must  perish,"  added  her  mother,  "we 
could  not  survive  it — Oh,  my  child,  my  child  1 
— my  pride,  my  hope,  my  delight!  —  it  is  I 
who  have  brought  this  misery  upon  you  1 — to 
see  you  either  dragging  on  a  blighted  exist- 
ence, dying  of  that  secret  sorrow  which  can- 
kers in  and  devours  the  heart — fading  before 
me — or  blasted,  shivering,  and  dying  —  de- 
troyed  by  a  blow,  struck  in  reality  by  a  mother 
who  would  die  to  save  you!  and  then  the 
sneers  and  taunts  of  those  who  envied  both— 
the  scarcasm,  the  spite,  the  mahgnity — ^the 
saloons — that  despite  our  origin  were  com- 
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pelled  at  times  to  praise.     How  many  misera- 
ble wretches  would  exult  in  this  downfall !" 

"  Poor  creatures !"  said  Mary,  smiling  sadly ; 
*^  such  are  not  worthy  of  our  anger — a  wonder 
is  but  a  wonder  to  them  ;  be  it  a  reputation 
lost  or  a  reputation  gained^  it  is  all  one  :  do 
not  let  us  think  of  that,  leave  me  to  myself — 
this  matter  now  rests  entirely  between D'Oraine 
and  me — you  need  not  be  again  disturbed  by 
an  interview." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Mrs.  Lorton ;  "  you 
cannot  see  him  alone — you!  young  and  un- 
protected, to  encounter  such  a  man — it  must 
not  be ! " 

"  It  must  be,  mother,"  said  Mary,  firmly ; 
"  your  presence  would  increase  my  weakness, 
not  give  me  strength ;  it  must  indeed  be.  I 
think  I  remember  some  lines — my  poor  dear 
Uncle  taught  them  me  in  happier  days — 
Cowper's — I  believe  they  are  Cowpcr's — and, 
strange  enough,  though  I  have  not  thought  of 
them,  I  may  say,  for  years,  they  have  come 
upon  my  memory  now,  ringing  in  detached 
sentences  through  my  brain : — 


^ 
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''  *  The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taate. 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower.' 

*'  Alas !  I  do  not  look  for  sweetness !  yet  the 
ne^t  that  I  remember  is  better  still, — 

*f  *  God  is  his  own  interpreter. 
And  he  will  make  it  plain.' " 

^'  Plain !"  repeated  Mrs.  Lorton,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  sentiment,  or,  rather,  its  refer- 
ence to  their  ease ;  ''  it  will  be  plain  enough, 
if  it  once  becomes  public." 

"  We  do  not  read  alike,  mother,"  said  Mary ; 
*'  the  poet  meant  it  as  a  lesson  of  reliance  upon 
the  Almighty's  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  which, 
when  I  trust,  I  find  comfort.  Grod  knows,  I 
need  it  now ! " 

"Ah!"  replied* Mrs.  Lorton,  "you  would 
have  me  rely  on  the  maxim,  that  there  is  a 
certain  balance  of  good  and  evil  which  renders 
all  things  equal." 

"  I  feel  too  much  the  pressure  of  evil  just 
now,  to  acknowledge,  as  I  ought,  the  good,** 
she  answered,  meekly ;  "  and  yet  I  believe 
that  mercy  will  follow !    Let  us  to  our  cham- 
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bers :  I  will  endeavour  to  prepare  for  what 
must  come  I " 

Mrs.  Lorton  had  gained  a  reputation  for 
something  more  than  morality — for  a  piety 
which  the  world  called  overstrained ; — yet  the 
contrast  between  her  and  her  daughter  was 
never  more  strongly  marked  than  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Mary  sought  consolation,  almost 
unknown  to  herself,  from  the  inspired  poet, 
and  Mrs.  Lorton  turned  to  the  cold  maxim  of 
the  philosopher. 

Mary  went  to  her  own  room,  and  there  Mag- 
dalene was  watching  for  her. 

•'  Thank  God ! "  exclaimed  the  warm-hearted 
girl,  "  thank  God,  you  are  come  at  last !  Oh, 
dear  Miss  Lorton,  what  a  night  I  have  spent ! 
What  has  occurred  ?  Am  I  too  bold  to  ask  ? 
You  will  not  tell  me !  Well,  dear  lady,  you 
will  forgive  me;  it  is  because  I  love  you  so 
dearly,  I  am  so  miserable, — and  that  horrid, 
fearful  man !  Oh,  1  have  much  to  tell  you — 
much,  indeed ! " 

"  Not  now — not  now,  dear  Magdalene,*'  re- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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plied  Miss  Lorton  ; — "  get  me  some  water,  cold, 
cold,  to  bathe  my  temples.  You,  too,  have 
been  watching  and  weeping,  Magdalene,  if  my 
eyes  do  not  deceive  me  in  their  heaviness ; — 
and  pray  for  me,  dear  Magdalene ;  I  know  you 
pray. — Oh,  pray  to  God  for  me,  for  1  am  sore 
and  sadly  straitened, — will  you  not  pray  for 
me?'* — and,  exhausted,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  her  head  sank  down  upon  Magdalene^s 
shoulder. 

"  Oh  !  *'  she  exclaimed,  "  that  you  but 
thought  me  worthy  to  be  your  friend." 

"  You  little  know," — murmured  Mary  in  re- 
ply, ''  it  is  my  own  unworthiness  I  dread,  not 
yours ! " 

There  is  magic  in  the  attentions  of  the 
good  and  gentle ;  there  are  not  only  words  but 
tones  of  tenderness  that,  simple  and  unaffected, 
come  from  the  heart,  and  reach  the  heart — 
sounds  hardly  heard — looks,  or  rather  glances, 
subdued  to  the  temper  and  feeUng,  which  aie 
never  called  to  mind  without  gratitude — ^dmt 
fall  like  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  if 
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they  cannot  still,  soften  the  tempest.  Magda- 
lene^s  mind  was  at  once  comprehensive  and 
affectionate ;  it  understood  the  grievance  and 
applied  the  remedy.  Having  done  all  she 
could,  she  left  Mary  Lorton  to  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

From  that  wild  dream  awaking, 
And  through  the  clouds  of  care 
The  spirit's  sunshine  hreaking, 
I  marvelPd  how  Despair 
Could  haunt  a  world  so  fair. 

D.  L«  RiCUARDSON. 


"  Now,"  thought  D'Oraine,  as  he  boldly  walked 
to  the  pavilion, ''  now,  I  suppose,  I  shall  liavc 
to  wait,  to  call,  and  wait  again ;  and  then  a 
scene ! — the  mother  weeping,  and  the  daugh* 
ter  praying ;  or  perhaps  the  daughter  will  not 
appear.  I  am  quite  prepared,  however;  pre- 
pared and  firm — firm  as  a  rock !  I  am  not  one 
to  be  shaken  by  sighs,  or  drowned  by  tears — I 
am  quite,  quite  prepared  !  It  was  Muskito's 
hit— not  mine!  He  plans  most  admirably! 
Young  too,  and  beautiful — fen  years  ago,  how 
I  should  have  dwelt  on  thai ! — Twenty,  ah, 
twenty  years,  now  past,  I  would  have  cursed 
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myself  for  such  an  act ! — time  brings  won- 
drous changes.'* 

The  atmosphere  was  so  still  that  the  striking 
of  a  church  clock  came  distinctly  on  his  ear. 
Above  the  rolling  of  the  sea,  it  sounded  deep 
and  solemn.  *'  The  hour  is  come/'  he  muttered ; 
and  immediately  entered  the  room  by  the  fold- 
ing window.  As  the  clock  finished  striking, 
Mary  Brown  Lorton  opened  the  opposite  door. 
Prepared  as  he  was,  he  started  as  slie  stood 
before  him,  so  calm,  so  collected,  so  dignified, 
— a  firm  and  settled  resolution  was  on  her 
brow,  and  seemed  to  have  influenced  her  whole 
foi*m.  She  met  his  salutation  with  an  unflinch- 
ing gaze;  it  was  not  a  trembling,  nervous 
girl, —  it  was  a  resolute  and  strong-minded 
woman  that  confronted  him. 

•'  Your  mother — ''  he  said. 

"  Have  you  anything  new  to  communicate  to 
her?"  inquired  Mary,  in  a  voice  which  trembled 
a  little  while  uttering  the  first  and  second 
words,  but  regained  its  firmness  ere  the  sen- 
tence was  finished. 

"  No,  nothing,'  he  replied. 
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"  Then  I  am  sure  you  will  spare  her  the 
pain  of  another  in  tome  w/'  answered  Marj, 
"  and/*  she  added, ''  as  I  cannot  be  supposed 
to  covet  the  prolonging  of  this,  perhaps  you 
will  at  once  permit  me  to  speak— of — the — 
past  ? " 

The  Count  felt  abashed  by  her  coolness. 

"  This  cannot  be  either  the  sensitive,  or  the 
fashionable  girl  I  imagined,''  he  thought  within 
himself — "  some  new  spirit  has  inspired  her  !" 

"  You  relied  on  a  promise  made  by  my  mo- 
ther to  you/'  she  said,  "  that  she  would  pay 
you  a  regr.lar  stipend  as  the  price  of  your 
secrecy,  for,  in  fact,  maintaining  silence  on  a 
topic  which,  if  I  understand  rightly,  involyed 
your  own  honour,  as  well  as — as — "  Her 
emotion  overcame  her,  she  paused — and  in  an 
instant  her  face,  throat,  and  bosom  flushed 
suddenly  scarlet.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
throat,  as  from  a  feeling  of  suffocation : — ^in  a 
moment  or  two  she  became  again  pale,  but» 
drawing  a  heavy  sigh,  conquered  herselfy  and 
spoke. 

''  My  mother.  Sir,  is  perfectly  conscious  of 
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the  power  you  possess — so  am  I^ — I  do  not 
want  to  dispute  it,  I  only  wish  to  show  yoa 
that  your  demand  can  be  fully  satisfied  with- 
out the  means  that  you  were  base — yes,  Sir, — 
BASE  enough  to  propose !  How  such  a  pro- 
position could  have  entered  into  the  heart  or 
head  of  any  man,  of  any  creature  bearing  his 
Maker  s  image,  I  know  not !  The  sum  my 
mother  promised  shall  be  paid.  I  will  see  my 
uncle  to-morrow  morning,  and  by  night,  her 
pledge — and  mine — shall  be  redeemed  ! " 

"  Not  so,  my  fair  young  madam,''  replied  the 
ruffian — "  not  so.  The  prize  is  within  my 
grasp — I  will  not  lose  it ; — think  you  I  would 
relinquish  that  fair  hand  for  twice  the  sum  I 
promised  to  accept  as  the  price  of  silence  ?  " 

He  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  but  she 
flung  back  his  with  an  energy  that  convinced 
him  her  spirit  was  resolute  as  his  own. 

"  Back,  Sir,  nor  dare  to  pollute  me  with 
your  touch — you  have  tainted  the  air  I  breathe 
already — back ! — nor  dare  to  touch  me ! " 

"  You  will  not  say  so  at  the  altar,  I  pre- 
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sumc/*  he  said  snceringly,  and  evidently  bit- 
terly mortified  at  her  reception.  •*  You  dare 
not  say  so  there ! " 

*'  For  once,**  replied  Mary — ^her  bosom  heav- 
ing with  the  high  disdain  that  filled  her  soul 
— "  for  once  you  have  spotcn  truly :  I  would 
not  DARE  to  meet  you  there — ^not  dare  to 
fly  in  Heaven's  face,  and  vow  to  cherish^ 
love,  and  honour — what  I  loathe,  despise,  and 
call — a  villain!  Jsow  you  have  roused  me, 
hear  me  to  the  end.  To  save  my  mother's  re- 
putation, I  will  give  up  whatever  dreams  or 
thoughts  of  happiness  I  had ;  I  will  consent 
to  bear  the  taunts  (as  best  I  may)  of  those  I 
love — to  be  called — it  little  matters  what ! — to 
lose  my  imcle's  friendship — his  regard ! " 

*'  And  fortune  ?  "  inquired  D'Oraine,  with  a 
still  more  bitter  sneer. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  let 
it  go,  as  go  from  me  it  must,  nor  do  I  care !  '* 

She  looked  such  perfect  truth,  that  D'Oraine 
thought  she  must  be  less  or  mare  than  woman. 

"  To  save  my  mother's  reputation,  I  will 
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give  up  all — that  I  have  said/*  she  answered ; 
"  but>  sooner  than  accede  to  the  infamous  pro- 
posal you  dared  to  make  to  my  mother,  I  would 
hold  a  poisoned  chalice  to  her  lips,  and  strike 
a  dagger  into  my  own  heart.  You  have  now 
heard  my  resolution,"  said  Mary,  and  there 
was  a  fearful  fire  in  her  eye,  and  a  deep  tone 
in  her  voice,  which  made  that  bad  man  trem- 
ble. "  If  you  preserve  the  secret,  you  shall  be 
paid  the  price  you  have  agreed  on.  Proclaim  it, 
and  your  reward  will  then  be,  the  destruction 
of  what  every  woman  holds  dear; — but  re- 
member,  ytmr  own  hopes  of  support  will  go  with 

itr 

She  looked  on  him  with  an  unflinching  gaze 
— a  gaze  stern  and  steady.  How  different  was 
her  conduct  from  the  weak  and  wavering  habits 
of  her  mother !  Mary  triumphed  in  her 
own  purity  of  word  and  deed.  Mrs.  Lorton 
had  been  enfeebled  by  the  sense  of  shame, 
which  clung  to  her  connexion  with  D'Oraine — 
that  bowed  her  to  the  earth — that  haunted  her 
day  and  night — the  feeling  of  shame  hovered 
over  her  pillow — the  sound  o{  shame  rang  per- 
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prtuallv  in  her  ear!     Mary  was  innocent, — 

iHl.  hv>w  brave  is  uncontaminated  pnrity !     It 

v«s  a  picture   to  make  women  proud — the 

cwirasrv  of  the  self-sacrificing  girl ! — ^the  con- 

Rttk^n  of  the  evil  \*illain ! — I  glory  in  a  woman 

wIk>    K>UUy   repn>ves  vice — in   nothing    but 

Mu/    ^ouKi   1   have  her  frank  and  fearless. 

Her  vk*t<'nnination   conWnced  him   that   she 

wxHikl    m%^4  Iv    trifled  vrith — that  he   might 

niMiko  K«dt  ch\Hc\' — that  Mary  would  not  be  his 

wil[^*>  umder  anv  circumstances — but  that  he 

vfti^t  »tiU  save  himself  from  utter  ruin   by 

«i^vin)C  tv^  her  pn>position.  and  accepting  the 

|*tvv  v^f  sevTwy  fn>m  the  daughter's,  instead 

v*f  iNe  WK^hcr'»  hands.     One  question  alone 

svewms)  K^  him  at  the  moment,  so  completely 

%fiift  W  9«Tf«wvl  by  her  firmness  and  dedskm ; 

tit  >fc**i-- 

>Vv«Xk  Mr  ll\>r«ce  Brown  fulfil  the  engage- 
«iK^  W  WNv^  wu^t  fonn^would  he  not 
wlliw  *  M«r\  wt4Ml  that  she  Mt  assured  of 
1^  oMMytkaiiK^  >aiAli  Wnr  rrqucst 

>KWl  (pwiwan«  omM  Miss  Lorton 

lute  ^ 


\ 
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Her  word. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  D'Oraine  did  not 
sneer  at  the  security ;  he  remained  silent;  and 
Mary  added,  "  If  1  do  not  keep  my  word,  your 
revenge  is  in  your  hands ;  you  will  hold  the 
same  power  to- morrow  that  you  do  to-day^ 
I  do  not  even  request  you  to  exercise  it  with 
mercy — I  do  not  require  nor  hope  for  it  at 
your  hands — it  is  a  bargain  I  would  strike. 
Well  I  know  that  had  a  spark  of  humanity, 
a  feeling  connected  with  the  noble  nature 
of  man,  dwelt  within  your  bosom,  you  would 
not  have  driven  my  mother,  as  you  have  done> 
to  the  verge  of  madness,  nor  suffered  a  girl 
like  me  to  speak  in  such  a  cause.  I  have  shown 
you  the  two  sides  of  the  picture,  as  far  as  your 
own  interests  arc  concerned — I  know  you  heed 
no  other ! " 

For  full  five  minutes  D'Oraine  paced  up  and 
down  the  chamber,  looking  occasionally  at 
Mary,  to  ascertain  if  her  purpose  was  really 
so  fixed  as  she  declared.  Had  she  been  mai^ 
ble,  she  could  not  have  been  more  immoveable ; 
the  colour    had  completely  faded  from  her 
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petually  in  her  ear!  Mary  was  innocent^ — 
Oh,  how  brave  is  uncontaminated  purity !  It 
was  a  picture  to  make  women  proud — ^the 
courage  of  the  self-sacrificing  girl ! — the  con- 
fusion of  the  evil  villain ! — I  glory  in  a  woman 
who  boldly  reproves  vice — in  nothing  but 
that  would  I  have  her  frank  and  fearless. 
Her  determination  convinced  him  that  she 
would  not  be  trifled  witli — that  he  might 
make  his  choice — that  Mary  would  not  be  his 
wife  under  any  circumstances — but  that  he 
might  still  save  himself  from  utter  ruin  by 
agreeing  to  her  proposition,  and  accepting  the 
price  of  secrecy  from  the  daughter*s,  instead 
of  the  mother's  hands.  One  question  alone 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  so  completely 
was  he  surprised  by  her  firmness  and  decisioii ; 
it  was, — 

Would  Mr.  Horace  Brown  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment his  niece  might  form— would  he  not 
refuse  ?  Mary  replied  that  she  felt  assured  of 
his  compliance  with  her  request. 

What  guarantee  could  Miss  Lorton  give 
him? 
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Her  word. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem>  D'Oraine  did  not 
sneer  at  the  security ;  he  remained  silent;  and 
Mary  added,  "  If  1  do  not  keep  my  word,  your 
revenge  is  in  your  hands ;  you  will  hold  the 
same  power  to- morrow  that  you  do  to-day^ 
I  do  not  even  request  you  to  exercise  it  with 
mercy — I  do  not  require  nor  hope  for  it  at 
your  hands — it  is  a  bargain  I  would  strike. 
Well  I  know  that  had  a  spark  of  humanity, 
a  feeling  connected  with  the  noble  nature 
of  man,  dwelt  within  your  bosom,  you  would 
not  have  driven  my  mother,  as  you  have  done> 
to  the  verge  of  madness,  nor  suffered  a  girl 
like  me  to  speak  in  such  a  cause.  I  have  shown 
you  the  two  sides  of  the  picture,  as  far  as  your 
own  interests  are  concerned — I  know  you  heed 
no  other ! " 

For  full  five  minutes  D'Oraine  paced  up  and 
down  the  chamber,  looking  occasionally  at 
Mary,  to  ascertain  if  her  purpose  was  really 
so  fixed  as  she  declared.  Had  she  been  mai^ 
ble,  she  could  not  have  been  more  immoveable ; 
the  colour   had  completely  faded  from  her 
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cheek  and  lips — her  eyes  were  fixed  and  stem 
— ^her  figure  rigid  and  erect — and  when  he 
endeavoured  to  meet  her  gaze,  his  eyes  fell 
before  it. 

At  last  he  paused,  and  an  emotion  betrayed 
itself  in  the  silent  working  of  his  lips — they 
quivered,  though  ho  bit  them  into  stillness — 
he  advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  Miss  Lor- 
ton  ;  and  when  he  could  sufficiently  command 
his  voice  he  addressed  her  : — 

"  You  think  me,  and  have  called  me  a  vil- 
lain. What  I  was,  matters  not ;  what  I  am, 
what  I  may  be,  is  of  little  consequence  to  you. 
I  am  a  villain,  Miss  Lorton ;  yet  I  could  tell  you 
— as  what  man,  however  bad,  could  not  ?— of 
a  time  when  my  heart  was  pure,  and  my  spirit 
brave !  I  plunged  into  the  stream  of  life  at 
the>Tong  end— I  began  where  many  termi- 
nate  their  career.    Your  mother '* 

"  I  do  not  want.  Sir,'.'  interrupted  Mary, 
bitterly,  **  to  hear  your  confession,  much  less 
to  hear  ycu  mention  her  name  ! " 

*'  Enough,  young  lady,"  he  replied ;  "  but  it 
Beeds  not  so  much  sternness  on  your  part  to 
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repress  what  I  would  have  said.  Think  not 
to  escape  me  by  any  ruse, — you  have  named 
your  own  terms,  which  I  accept.  I  will  wait 
the  time  you  have  named,  and  no  longer, — not 
one  hour  longer  than  you  yourself  have  men- 
tioned. I  know  where  Mr.  Brown  is — we  meet 
as:ain  in  London.*' 

-  Without  further  word  he  gathered  his  cloak 
round  him,  and  strode  from  the  folding  win- 
dow. When  the  sound  of  his  last  footsteps 
had  died  upon  her  ear,  Mary  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  prayed  within  her  own  heart  for  strength 
to  accomplish  her  purpose. 

"  So  far/'  she  thought,  "  all  is  well.  I  will 
see  Uncle  Horace,  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth. 
I  know  he  will  save  us.  I  will  whisper  my 
mother's  secret  so  gently  in  his  car,  that  the 
air  of  Heaven  shall  not  hear  it ;  with  him  it 
will  be  inviolate.  I  will  see  Harry /or  the  last 
time,  for  lie  shall  never  wed  a  woman  whom  he 
would  consider  tainted,  if  he  knew  the  truth. 
God! — God  enable  me  to  bear  this  trial,  which 
now  I  shudder  but  to  look  on  distantly !  Err- 
ing parents  little  think  of  the  misery  they 
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entail  upon  tbeir  progeny.  My  x>oor,  poor 
motber !  if  she  sinned  she  has  suffered.  What 
will  Lady  Ellen  think,  when  I  steadily  refuse 
to  marry  him  whom  I  never  knew  I  loTed  so 
dearly  until  now !  What  will  she  say — ^per- 
haps she  will  herself  become  his  bride !  Shall 
I  venture  to  take  Magdalene  from  my  mother 
on  this  journey — or  shall  I  find  some  other  at- 
tendant: at  all  events,  I  must  lose  no  time.*'  She 
added,  as  her  eye  rested  on  the  moving  hands 
of  the  i)endule — "  Time !  it  is  flying  fast ! " 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  hopes,  fears, 
and  surmises,  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind 
while  preparing  for  her  departure.  How  in- 
congruous are  thoughts,  if  they  w^re  but 
faithfully  recorded  !  What  an  extraordinary 
mass  of  mind  would  be  concentrated,  if  the 
hearths  journal,  and  the  fevered  imaginings 
of  the  brain,  were  really  registered!  —  their 
wild  irregularities  —  their  fearful  boldness  — 
their  usefulness  and  activity  in  project — ^their 
strange  supineness  in  deed — their  bitterness 
and  malice,  and  their  yearnings  after  better 
things ! 
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Poor  Mary ! — she  had  steeled  her  heart — 
she  had  wound  herself  up  to  her  fearful  task— 
and  yet  she  had  much  to  encounter^  which  she 
dreamed  not  of. 
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The  fear  which  hath  no  name,  hath  wioaght  a  spell ! 
Strength,  coura«;e,  wrath—have  been,  and  left  no  traces ! 
They  came — aud  fled  j — but  whither  ?— who  can  tell  ? 

Barry  Cormwau^ 


When  D'Orainc  left  Mary  Lorton,  he  strode 
onwards  with  the  step  of  a  giant,  or  rather 
with  that  of  a  man  under  strong  and  painful 
excitement,  grasping  his  cloak  closely,  and 
more  closely  within  his  clenched  hand,  and 
with  the  other  fixing  his  hat  firmly  on  his 
head.  He  left  the  high  road,  and  descended, 
after  a  prolonged  walk,  the  path  that  winds 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  Shanklin  Chine. 
The  trees  which  in  the  summer  clothe  that 
beautiful  pass  with  many-tinted  beauty,  were 
now  shorn  of  more  than  half  their  autumn 
leaves  by  the  sharp  sea-breeze,  which  sent  the 
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parched  foliage  rattling  to  the  beach ;  his  foot 
trod  the  crackling  leaves^  and  the  wind  whis- 
tled amongst  the  branches.  The  sea  was  of 
the  heavy  leaden  colour  that  betokens  storm, 
and  the  sea-birds  gathered  in  whirling  com- 
panies to  their  homes  amid  the  crags.  When 
on  the  beach,  D'Oraine's  thoughts  were  so 
j)reoccupied  that  he  stumbled  frequently  over 
the  huge  shingles  which  intercepted  his  path ; 
yet  his  speed  remained  unabated  until  he  ar- 
rived at  a  shelving  rock,  to  which  the  boat  I 
before  mentioned  was  fastened  by  a  long  thin 
cable,  which,  thin  as  it  was,  appeared  of  more 
than  sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  little  ves- 
sel to  the  shore.  The  tide  was  in,  and  the 
boat  danced  upon  the  waters.  There  was  no 
living  thing  in  it  but  a  small  rough  dog,  who 
wagged  his  tail  and  jumped  with  evident  joy 
at  the  Count's  appearance.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  wound  the  cable  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
boat  near  the  shore,  and  then  stept  so  lightly 
into  her,  that  she  hardly  dipt  in  the  wave. 

He  first  examined  the  locker ;  and  then  lifted 
up  a  little  board,  that  moved  on  a  hinge,  and  ap- 

VOL.  II.  V 
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parently  concealed  a  small  box.  If  he  expected 
to  find  anything  in  it^  he  was  disappointed, 
and  he  immediately  shut  it  down,  with  an  ir- 
ritation of  manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 
He  then  stood  erect  in  the  boat,  and  scanned 
the  line  of  coast  within  his  gaze  :  not  content 
with  this  examination,  he  drew  a  small  pocket- 
glass  from  his  vest,  and  repeated  his  scrutiny, 
evidently  with  as  little  satisfaction  to  himself, 
for,  muttering  a  bitter  "Sacre!''  or  two,  he 
sprang  to  the  shore,  and  loosened  the  bark  to 
her  original  mooring.  The  poor  little  dog, 
left  again  to  his  solitude,  whined  and  whim- 
pered most  sadly  as  his  master  continued  his 
walk  along  the  shingles,  imtil  he  nearly  reached 
Ryde,  then  ascending  a  path-way  in  the  cliff, 
he  strode  onwards  to  what  appeared  a  fishing- 
lodge,  and  inquired  if  his  firiend  had  been  there 
that  morning ;  the  reply  was,  that  he  had,  but 
was  gone  on  to  Newport. 

The  "  Sacres"  were  repeated  with  sundry 
additions,  and  D*Oraine,  after  some  difficulty 
and  delay,  procured  a  horse,  which  he  forced 
into  a  gallop  on  the  Newport  road.    The  day 
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was  far  advanced  when  he  discovered  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search^  elaborately  dreseed  as  usual^ 
magnificent  in  waistcoat  and  gold  chain^  P^^y~ 
ing  ''  the  devoted  '*  to  a  rather  antiquated  lady 
of  the  island,  whose  fame  for  wealth  was  greater 
than  her  reputation  for  amiability. 

It  was  some  time  before  M uskito  could  be 
drawn  from  her  society ;  he  had  succeeded  be- 
yond even  his  hopes^  and  impressed  her  with 
an  idea  of  his  bravery  in  war,  and  his  success 
in  love — two  sure  ways  to  a  vulgar  woman's 
heart;  and  when  D'Oraine  had  got  him  into  the 
privacy  of  one  of  the  quietest  rooms  at  the  inn, 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  him  off 
the  stilts  whereon  this  new  speculation  had 
exalted  him. 

"I  should  not  exactly/'  he  said,  "like  to 
have  the  knot  tied  on  the  same  day  with 
you,  mon  bon  ami — for  your  fair  one's  beauty 
would  rather  throw  the  charms  of  my  Dulciiiea 
in  the  shade ;  though,  mafoi !  blonde  and  bustle 
has  more  to  do  with  the  charms  of  complexion 
and  figure  than  persons  generally  imagine." 

u2 
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"  You  are  in  high  spirits,  Muskito/'  growled 
D'Oraine  sulkily. 

"  I  am',  and  you  are  not/'  was  the  reply. 

"  No  wonder — I  expected  you  to  be  at  our 
old  tryste  at  the  boat ;  but  you  set  sail  after 
the  petticoats,  quite  forgetting  how  our  fates 
are  linked  together." 

"Your  pardon,"  said  the  other,  elevating  his 
eyebrows ;  "  I  have  no  forgetfulness  aboi\t  it ; 
we  are  linked  together  like  the  Siamese  twins^ — 
a  new  reading  of  Damon  and  Pythias — a ^ 

"  Bah ! — curse  your  nonsense,"  interrupted 
D'Oraine,  "I  must  to  London  to-night,  and 
you  must  help  me  with  the  means.*' 

"  To  London  to-night !  "  repeated  Muskito ; 
— "  to-night  to  London !  why,  you  are  mad." 

"  Mad  !  gads,  no ;  I  never  was  farther  from 
madness  in  my  life,  for  I  have  been  fooled — 
fooled  by  a  girl ! " 

"Ah  !  my  dear  friend !  "  said  Muskito,  with 
a  sanctified  look ;  *'  you  have  one  great  card  to 
play,  and  you  ought  not  to  have  formed  any  of 
those  'petit  liaisons,'  which,  however  agreeable, 
are  at  particular  times  dangerous — danger- 
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ous  in  the  extreme.  You  ought  to  remember 
that  your  character,  my  friend — your  character 
is  at  stake ;  which  simply  means^  that  though 
j'ou  have  not  committed  any  new  crime,  your 
old  ones  are  in  danger  of  being  found  out; 
— now,  knowing  that,  you  really  ought  not  to 
trifle  with  the  belle  sexe — *' 

"  Trifle  ! — trifle,  indeed !  you  should  have 
seen  my  interview  this  morning  with  Miss 
Brown  Lorton,  and  then  think  of  trifling." 

'•  Oh,  Miss  Lorton,'*  smiled  the  other  roue, 
"  ah,  my  dear  fellow,  you  were  trifling  there ; 
I  forgive  you,  you  see,  mon  cher  Comte — I  was 
careful  of  your  morality — your  morality !  Give 
me  credit  for  discovering  in  my  friend  a  qua- 
lity which  he  was  ignorant  he  possessed  !  " 

"  It  is  vou  who  trifle !  "  exclaimed  D'Oraine, 
in  anger.  ''  Listen,  and  listen  calmly  if  you 
can,  for  I  need  your  advice  :  you  are  the  cool- 
est scoundrel  of  the  two,  and  I  never  needed 
your  counsel  so  much — my  fortune  hangs  upon 
a  thread." 

"  Oar  fortunes,  if  you  please ;"  observed  the 
other,  "  remember  our  contract." 
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D*Orainc,  without  further  parley,  explained 
the  character  of  the  interview  he  had  had 
with  both  mother  and  daughter,  and  repeated 
Mary's  offer  and  determination,  with  a  fidelity 
which  his  lying  companion  could  not  have 
achieved. 

'*  I  thought,''  he  added,  "  I  had  her  in  my 
power,  but  her  coolness  turned  the  balance ; — 
what  I  shall  receive,  even  if  this  wealthy  trader 
accedes  to  her  request,  will  fall  far  short  of 
what  I  require  to  remain  in  England, — ^it 
would  only  serve  to " 

"  Take  ns  to  another  hemisphere,'''  interrupt- 
ed Muskito,  "  to  transport  us  to  the  regions  of 
savage  life,  where  jth ere  are  no  luxuries,  and 
where  the  field  for  the  exercise  or  display  of 
talents,  such  as  ours,  is  so  limited,  that  life  is 
not  worth  having.  Besides,  the  only  man  that 
ever  could  outlic  me,  was  an  American ! — ^This 
will  not  do ;  you  have  played  your  cards  most 
badly — you  should  not  have  suffered  her  to 
suppose  you  would  abate  an  iota  of  your  origi- 
nal demand. — ^I  tell  you  again,  that  girl  would 
permit  herself  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
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horsesj  ere  she  Would  let  her  mother's  reputa* 
tion  suffer — with  all  her  meekness  she  is  proud 
as  Lucifer !  I  know  it ;  I  have  seen  it  during  the 
last  season  a  thousand  times;  besides^  she  loves 
her  mother ;  you  should  have  worked  on  ihat ; 
a  woman  will  die  to  fulfil  whatever  love  she 
takes." 

"  And  so  would  she,"  exclaimed  D'Oraine ; 
"  so  would  she — dicy  but  not  siiu' 

"Psha!''  said  Muskito,  "it  is  only  at  first 
that  women  arc  so  scrupulous — 'tis  the  first 
plunge  they  dread ;  after  that,  the  deeper  the 
sin  the  sweeter  they  think  it." 

"  But  she  will  not  take  the  plunge." 

"  Why,  what  a  poor,  weak,  undetermined 
fool  you  are,"  replied  lus  companion,  in  his 
half- broken  English ;  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you ! 
Do  you  remember  one  day  last  week  we  stood 
upon  the  beach  at  Cowcs,  and  saw  a  young  and 
lovely  mother  undress  her  child  that  it  might 
bathe  ? — she  gave  it  fruit,  and  cakes,  and  pro- 
mises^ and  such  sweet  kisses,  that  I  envied  the 
young  urchin;  still  he  would  not  bathe,  not 
he — when   suddenly  one  of  those  wild  hags 
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who  struggle  with  the  waters^  seized  on  him, 
and  down  he  went^  screaming  and  kicking  like 
a  drowning  puppy ; — again  she  dipt  him  in  the 

surge !   why,  two   days   after  I   saw  him 

playing  with  the  waves :  mind  you,  'twas  the 
first  plunge  that  conquered  !  " 

'*  How  could  I  force  this?'' 

"  Not  suffer  her  to  leave  the  island :  are 
you  sure  she's  gone  ?  " 

"  Certain : — she'll  post  it  up  to  Horace 
Brown,  and  I  must  follow/' 

*'  Follow !  to  have  a  beggar's  portion  doled 
out !  If  you  had  managed  rightly  you  might 
have  had  the  whole; — her  uncle  worships 
her ! " 

"I  am  sick  of  it  altogether!"  said  D'Oraine. 

*'Then  starve  !  "  replied  \ns  friend;  ''rot  in 
a  gaol,  or  dangle  from  a  gallows/' 

"Not  quite/*  said  D'Oraine  calmly,  and 
while  he  spoke  he  drew  a  small  pistol  from  his 
bosom :  "  not  quite,  while  I  have  this/' 

*'  Listen  ! "  exclaimed  the  more  inventive 
ruffian,  ''it  may  not  yet  be  too  late;  are  you 
sare  that  she  is  really  gone  ?  " 
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"  Certain  :  as  I  passed  along  one  of  the  sea- 
side pathways  coming  from  the  beach,  when  I 
thought  that  I  should  find  tidings  of  you 
whereabouts  in  our  boat,  I  saw  their  carriage 
driving  on  towards  Ryde — even  now  I  dare  to 
say  she  is  half-way  across  to  Portsmouth  or 
Southampton.*' 

"Still/'  said  the  other,  ^*1  repeat,  it  may 
not,  must  not,  be  too  late — ^let  us  follow ;  there 
may  be  delays — she  must  travel  in  the  night 
to  be  in  time,  with  no  one  but  a  careless  ser- 
vant— we  have  taken  the  road  ere  now,  and 
with  success." 

"Not  in  England,"  replied  D'Oraine; 
"  those  deeds  were  in  a  sunny  country,  where 
such  deeds  are  pleasant,  downright  pleasant 
pastimes;  here  roads  are  well  guarded,  and  ad- 
venture totally  unknown — besides,  to  what  pur- 
pose would  it  tend  if  I  delayed  her  journey?" 

"  Look  ye.  Sir  Count ; "  observed  M uskito, 
with  bitter  sarcasm ;  "  look  ye,  you  have  wiled 
me  into  a  fool's  paradise,  and  entangled  me  in 
your  affairs,  by  your  promises,  that  when  this 
money,  to  be  paid  by  your  fair  widow,  did  ar- 
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rive,  my  engagements  should  be  fulfilled.  I 
gave  up  all  speculation  to  attend  you  here^  and 
now  you  suffer  the  girl  to  escajpe,  and  rest 
satisfied  to  be  thrown  on  the  generosity  of 
a  man  who  has  sufficiently  the  honour  of  your 
knowledge^  to  hold  you  in  the  most  utter 
abhorrence ! " 

"You  do  not  read  it  rightly,  my  good 
friend !  "  replied  D'Oraine,  ''  though  I  have 
explained  it  exactly." 

"Kead  or  not  read,"  said  the  other,  "my 
determination  is  taken :  we  must  instantly 
follow  this  fair  maid — I  can  depend  on  my 
rascal,  and  yours  can  remain  here  until  farther 
notice.  We  must  follow  and  seize  this  heiress  in 
the  pure  and  immaculate  abodes  of  Portsmouth 
— there  are  abundance  of  places,  where  the 
high-souled  Signora  can  be  concealed,  until 
what  is  Accessary  be  forced  from  her  uncle." 

"  To  put  our  lives  in  jeopardy ! "  hinted 
D'Oraine. 

"  Peste ! "  exclaimed  his  companion ;  "  why 
you  forget  that  our  lives  are  not  worth  tuo 
months'  purchase ;  not  exactly  from  the  gal* 
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lows,  but  from  necessities  which  you  full  well 
know.     What  worse  are  we  off  than  before 
It  is  but,  after  all,  hostage  taking !  * 

"  Oh,  oh,"  said  D'Oraine,  "  I  do  not  care 
about  the  wrong  or  right :  I  should  like  to 
trample  her  proud  spirit,  after  this  morning's 
insolence." 

'^  And  to  you,  too,"  sneered  the  other,  whose 
character  was  a  mingling  of  the  monkey  and 
the  tiger :  "  to  you,  too,  who  have  so  strong  a 
claim  to  her  respect  and  duty  ! " 

"Holy  St.  Mark!"  ejaculated  D'Oraine, 
"  you  are  a  worse  devil  than  I,  even  I,  thought 
you :  if  you  blast  me  again  with  such  an  allu- 
sion, by  the  holy  Lord  I'll  not  stir  hand  or 
foot  in  it  more." 

"  Then  lie  do\vTi  and  be  kicked  by  every 
chick,  whether  game  or  tame,  that  flies  at  you. 
Come,  don't  be  sulky;  are  we  not  friends? 
bound  by  the  strong  ties  of  mutual  interest? 
Come,  it  will  be  a  gay  adventure — the  packet 
met  with  an  accident  this  morning,  and  if  we 
hasten  we  shall  get  right  under  this  strong 
breeze ; — the  nights  are  dark ; — ^we'll  plan  as 
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we  go  on.  Well  armed,  prepared,  'twill  make 
her  cry  peccavi,  and  spunge  the  money  out  of 
that  old  hunks.  We'll  treat  her  gently,  if 
that  will  please  you  best ;  but  there  are  places 
where  all  the  police  in  England  could  not  find 
her.  We'll  make  her  write  to  the  Liverpool 
merchant,  and  prove  the  quality  of  his  metal 
— touch  up  his  sovereigns — teach  him  civility. 
Sir,  he  would  give,  ay,  all  he*8  worth,  to  save 
that  girl  from  harm  or  slander.  I  can  tell  you 
an  admirable  story  about  the  Pope's  niece, 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances — ^but  I 
forgot,  you  do  not  believe  my  stories.  This  is 
a  jewel  of  a  plan,  and  shall  yield  us  jewels ; 
only  we  must  elope.  Well,  gold  will  make  us 
an  Arcadia,  wherever  we  can  go  ! " 

The  arguments  of  Muskito  and  the  desires 
of  D'Oraine  both  tended  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  a  few  brief  hours  found  them  at  Ports- 
mouth, well  armed,  and  prepared  for  an  act  of 
most  audacious  daring:  the  servant  Muskito 
alluded  to,  was  every  way  worthy  of  such  a 
master.  Owing  to  the  short  delay  occasioned 
by  an  accident  which  occurred  to  the  steam* 
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boat^  they  reached  Portsmouth  in  considerably 
less  than  an  hour  after  her  arrival,  and  soon 
discovered  that  Miss  Lorton,  attended  only  by 
a  young  'girl  and  a  single  footman,  had  left 
the  hotel  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  inquiry 
was  made. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Bui  those  fur  whom  I  pour  the  lay, 
Not  wild- wood  deep,  nor  mountaia  gray, 
Not  this  deep  dull  that  shrouds  from  day. 
Could  bcreen  from  treacherous  cruelty  ! 

Scott. 


Few  things  so  heavily  oppress  the  spirits  as  an 
autumnal  landscape : — its  hues,  its  sounds^  its 
scents,  are  all  melancholy.  Autumn  is  the 
only  sad  season  of  the  year ;  it  is  called  the 
season  of  fulfilment, — yet  when  was  hope  ful- 
filled ! 

**  When  was  hope  fulfilled !  "  sighed  Mary 
Lorton,  as  she  folded  her  shawl  more  closely 
round  her,  and  looked  out  upon  the  already 
naked  trees  and  almost  leafless  hedges,  where 
the  robin  twittered  and  the  ragged  net  of  the 
departed  spider  glittered  in  the  sparkling  frost. 
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Her  carriage  rolled  rapidly  along  for  some 
time,  and  though  the  prospect  became  shrouded 
in  a  dense  yellow  fog,  which  thickened  every 
moment,  she  heeded  it  not ;  so  entirely  was 
her  mind  engrossed  by  remembrance  of  the 
past,  and  apprehension  of  the  future. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  stage,  she 
heard  her  servant  order  horses  on  to  the  next, 
and  in  reply  the  ostler  said,  that  the  night  had 
grown  so  perilous  he  could  not  say  whether  or 
not  his  master  would  venture  to  let  them  out. 

Mary  let  down  the  glass ;  the  fog  which  en- 
tered almost  suffocated  her,  and  though  even 
Magdalene  shrank  from  its  chilling  influence, 
she  hardly  analyzed  the  cause  which  had  added 
to  her  miser)'  of  mind  and  body.  Immediately 
the  landlord  came,  and  she  heard  him  say,  '*  Only 
one  lady,  and  on  to  London  to-night  ? — it  is  as 
much  as  her  life  is  worth ;  I  hardly  ever  re- 
member so  thick  a  fog  and  hard  a  frost  set  in 
together,  and  all  within  an  hour  or  two.'' 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Mary,  "  go  on  I  must, 
I  care  not  what  you  charge  for  horses.  I  will 
pay  double,  treble,  and   be   answerable   fat 
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any  danger^  any  risk,  any  loss ;  only  I  must  go 


on. 


The  landlord  bowed,  and  the  postboys,  sti- 
mulated to  increased  zeal,  by  the  hope  of 
double  fees,  agreed  with  cheerful  voices  that 
the  road  was  straight  and  safe,  and  that  with 
good  lights  there  could  be  no  danger. 

"  Let  horses  then  be  put  to,  instantly,"  ex- 
claimed Mary,  impatient  even  of  the  necessary 
delay. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  very/'  jsaid  the 
lancllord,  bowing  lower  than  before,  "  but  two 
of  the  London  coaches  have  just  changed* 
and  taken  all  those  that  were  frosted ;  the 
rest  are  now  at  the  forge,  and  a  pair  will  be 
ready  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes — ^perhaps 
you  would  alight,  and  sit  by  the  fire  mean- 
while ;  it  is  so  dreadfully  cold,  and  these  No- 
vember fogs  are  dangerous,  quite  dangerous.** 

"I  must  have  four  horses,"  replied  Mary, 
impatiently. 

"  Undoubtedly,  madam,  certainly,"  said  the 
landlord,  "  in  half  an  hour  they  will  be  quite 
ready — there  is  not  finer  cattle  on  the  road." 
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V 

"  You  said  fifteen  minutes,"  said  Mary, 
drawing  back  as  he  let  down  the  stepH. 

*'  True,  madam,  but  that  was  for  a  pair, — 
this  frost  has  come  on  so  suddenly  that  we  arc 
quite  unprepared — quite.  I  really,  madam, 
could  not  permit  any  lady  to  leave  my  house 
without  seeing  that  the  horses'  shoes  were  safe ; 
it  would  dwell  upon  my  conscience,  madam," 
he  added,  bowing  very  low,  and  pressing  his 
hand  on  the  well-starched  ruffle  of  his  shirt. 

"  Are  you  cold,  Magdalene  ?*'  inquired  Mary, 
hoping  she  was  not,  and  yet,  with  her  usual 
consideration  for  the  feeUngs  of  others,  willing 
to  sacrifice  her  own  and  enter  the  house,  if  she 
desired  it. 

"  I  am  cold,*'  she  replied,  "but  do  not  alight 
on  my  account,  I  shall  be  warmer  presently." 

"  Miss !  too, — I  heard  her  footman  call  her 
Miss,"  said  the  ostler  in  a  rabbit-skin  cap,  to  his 
assistant,  whose  jolter  head  boasted  no  better 
covering  than  one  made  of  moth-eaten  drugget. 

"  Miss,  indeed !  See  how  meastcr  bowed 
her  over  the  step  !  the  stage-coach  passengers 
might  stick  vithin  for  ever,  *afore  he'd  ask  *cm 
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to  'light.  Now,  Villiam,  you're  a  cunnin  'un, 
can't  you  circumnawigatc  the  chap  in  sweep's 
livery,  and  find  out  vat  she's  agoin'  arter  in  sich 
a  night  as  this." 

"  An'  vat  good  'ud  that  do  mc,  I  vender/' 
said  rabbit-skin's  assistant,  in  sulky  reply, 
while  he  threw  the  traces  over  the  back  of  the 
jaded  post-horse.  "  If  I  vas  you,  Tummas,  Fd 
ask  my  own  questions :  if  I  vas  principal,  I'd 
be  principal,  that's  all — I  vouldn't  be  the  pump 
ven  I  could  be  the  pump-handle." 

"  Don't  you  be  saacy,  Villiam,"  retorted  the 
*  principal,'  "  I  puts  up  vith  a  dale  from  you, 
I'd  never  put  up  vith  from  no  'un  else,  because 
vy  ? — because  o'  yer  infermity,  ye  poor  lame 
creetcr.  Now  don't  ye  go  for  to  jump  about 
in  the  fog,  or  ye  may  get  your  vooden  peg 
into  the  gutter,  as  ye  did  last  night,  and  then 
have  to  vait  'til  I  takes  it  out — take  it  easy, 
Villiam,  and  I'll  manage  sweep's  livery  myself; 
only  remember,  if  the  hintelligence  vat  I  re- 
ceives is  vorth  lianny  thing,  remember,  Villiam, 
remember,  no  halves !  no  poundage !  I'll  be 
the  yjump-handle  myself  to-night,  I'll  take  yer 
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advice^  ye  poor>  lame^  fatherless,    friendless 
creetur,  I  vil," — and  the  ostler  en  chef  turned 
with  an  air  of  ofifcnded  dignity  into  the  house. 
"  I  dare  say  ye  vil,"  growled  Master  Dnig- 
get,  as  he  limped  after  the  poor  horses,  who 
instinctively  pursued  their  way  to  the  stable — 
^'  ye  find  it  pleasanter  to  stand  by  a  good  fire 
than  to  vork  at  a  vet  oss ;  ye  has  no  more  brains 
than  a  currycomb,  and  the  only  reason  yer  so 
up  in  the  void  is  just  because  ye  know  how  to 
use  the  brains  of  others — pump-handle,  indeed? 
vat  a  purty  boy  ye  are,  in  rabbit-skins !" — and 
having  so  said,  he  hung  his  cracked  and  dirty 
horn  lantern  on  a  nail ;  twisted  what  in  Ire- 
land would  be  called  a  *  lock  of  straw'  into  a 
lump,  and  commenced  rubbing  down  one  of 
the  panting  animals,  accompanying  his  labour, 
which  certainly  was  not  hard,  with  a  low  hiss- 
ing  sound,  resembling  in  tone  the   sportive 
music  of  a  nest  of  snakes : — by  the  way,  all 
ostlers  make  a  noise  of  that  description  when 
cleaning  horses,  and  though  I  have  often  in- 
quired tohy  they   did  it,  I  never    received  a 
satisfactory  explanation. 

T   2 
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I  remember  once  a  young  Irish  groom»  who 
was  a  most  vociferous  hisser>  he  hissed  when 
he  cleaned  the  phaeton,  he  hissed  while  brush- 
ing clothes  and  shoes,  and,  above  all,  he  hissed, 
like  a  thousand  rattle-snakes,  while  rubbing 
down  the  pony.  Had  this  incessant^  serpent- 
like  noise  taken  place  anywhere  but  directly 
under  my  bed-room  window,  curious  as  I  was 
as  to  its  origin,  I  should  not  have  prohibited 
its  continuance,  but  it  had  become  quite  un- 
bearable. 

'^  Wliat  do  you  make  that  noise  for,  An- 
drew?" 

"  Is  it  the  noise  of  the  brush,  you  mean, 
ma  am? 

'*  No,  no— that  horrid  noise, — there,  like  a 
snake." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  only  every  groom 
does  it, — it's  natural  to  grooms,  ma'am- 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  Andrew,  for  you 
must  be  unnatural,  and  give  it  up." 

"  Be  dad,  ma'am,"  said  poor  Andrew,  scratch- 
ing his  head  with  one  hand,  and  touching  his 
hat  with  the  other^ ''  Be  dad,  ma'am,  it's  glory 
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I  would,  in  obliging  you  in  any  thing,  but  my 
father,  he  groomed  Lord  Mountjoy's  'Black 
Jack,'  he  did  it,  and  all  belonging  to  mc,  and 
I'm  certain  I  could'nt  make  no  hand  of  the 
horse  without  it — sure,  ma'am,  it's  an  innocent 
noise." 

"  Very  likely,  but  it  disturbs  me,  it  prevents 
my  sleeping  in  the  morning,  or  writing  in  the 
day." 

"  Faix,  I'm  sorry  for  that,  but  early  rising's 
a  fine  thing,  and  Bess'is  lost  for  a  canter,  and 
the  masther  says  it  does  you  good,  ma'am,  and 
sure  it's  a  pleasure  Td  take  in  saddling  her 
for  ye  twinty  times  a- day." 

"  Very  likely,  Andrew,  but  you  must  leave 
off  that  noise,  and  pray  do  not  let  me  have  to 
speak  of  it  again."  The  next  morning  I  had 
comparative  rest.  '  Home  was  not  built  in  a 
day,'  nor  was  Andrew's  habit  overcome  in  a 
week ;  there  were  occasional  bursts  of  hissing, 
suppressed  by  a  heavy  sigh,  and  Andrew 
seemed  dispirited. 

''  Andrew,  the  harness  looks  rusty,  and  the 
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brasses  dim.'**     Poor  Andrew  touched  his  hat 
to  my  reproof,  and  his  face  lengthened. 

*'  Andrew,  the  mud  of  yesterday  is  not  half 
washed  off  these  wheels."     Andrew  sighed. 

"  Andrew,  the  pony's  coat  is  rough,  and  she 
seems  losing  her  spirit." 

"  So  she  is,  ma  am,"  said  Andrew,  "  and, 
axing  yer  honour's  pardon,  so  am  I,  and  no 
wonder  we  should." 

"  Is  she  not  well  ?  " 

''Faix,  I  don't  know,  ma'am — she's  rather 
down  in  the  mouth,  as  ye  notice  yerself,  ma*am." 

"  Does  she  eat  her  oats  ?  '^ 

"  Oh,  catch  her  laving  them,  that's  all." 

**  Tlien  what's  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"  Why  then,  be  dad !  ma'^am,  if  you  wont 
be  angry,  I'll  be  afther  telling  ye — it's  just  on 
account  of  the  bit  of  music." 

"  The  wliat,  Andrew  ?  " 

*'  The  bit  of  music,  ma'am, — you  understand, 
what  you  call  the  hiss." 

I  could  not  help  smiling.  '*  Fux,  ina'sm,** 
persisted  Andrew,  *'  no  hone  ever  did  without 
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it,  nor  man  neither,  that's  to  say,  a  horse-man, 
and  its  loth  I'd  be  to  lave  my  place,  but  it's 
what  I  can*t  manage  at  all,  is  the  cleaning  and 
the  pony,  without  it — as  I  tould  ye  before, 
ma'am,  it's  our  nature  !  " 

And  so  I  suppose  it  is.  More  than  an  hour 
had  elapsed  before  the  post-horses  were  put  to 
Miss  Lorton's  carriage ;  the  smiths  were  tipsy, 
or  something  or  other  occurred,  which  occa- 
sioned (at  least  so  the  landlord  assured  the 
lady)  the  first  delay  which  had  ever  occur- 
red at  his  house,  as  '  he  had  the  finest  cattle 
on  the  road.'  While  Miss  Lorton's  carriage 
was  preparing  to  drive  off,  a  postchaise  rat- 
tled up  to  the  door,  and  there  was  another 
demand  for  horses. 

Mary  Lorton,  overcome  and  perplexed  by 
harassing  delay,  fancied  she  saw  some  poison 
speaking  to  one  of  her  postillions,  and,  irri- 
tated beyond  patience,  she  desired  her  foot- 
man to  desire  him  to  mount  immediately. 

Tlie  man  obeyed,  and  though  the  horses 
commenced  their  journey  at  a  spanking  pace. 
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they  were  unable  to  continue  it  with  anything 
like  rapidity.  Despite  the  lights,  Mary  herself 
could  hardly  see  the  wheelers'  heads,— the  foot- 
man assured  his  young  lady,  from  the  driving- 
box,  that  all  would  be  as  she  desired  soon, 
as  iIrto  was  little  doubt  but  the  fog  would 
clear  towards  midnight,  and  it  was  full  moon> 
or  nearly  so.  Suddenly  there  was  a  violent 
shock : — the  carriage  was  upset,  and  the  horses 
were  dragging  it  on  at  a  fearful  rate.  Mary 
closed  her  eyes,  for  slie  saw  the  footman  flung 
off  the  driving-box,  and  she  dared  noX  look 
again.  Magdalene  screamed  at  first,  but  soon 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind,  and  tried  to 
support  Mary.  At  last  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  both  breathed  again.  One  of  the  lights 
had  been  quite  extinguished,  and  the  other, 
from^'  the  position  of  the  carriage,  lying  as  it 
was  on  one  side,  was  completely  useless.  Mary 
could  not  move  any  of  the  glasses.  At  length 
the  top  window  was  broken,  the  door  opened, 
and  Miss  Lorton,  half  dead  from  fright  and 
cold,  lifted  out.     She  was  so  bewildered  that 
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she  knew  not  who  it  was  had  rendered  her  this 
kindly  office.  When  she  stood  upon  the  earth 
her  head  reeled,  the  chill  shivering  fog  en- 
veloped her  as  with  a  shroud ;  she  wished  to 
ask  the  fate  of  her  servant,  but  she  could  not 
speak,— her  tongue  trembled,  her  limbs  were 
paralyzed, — she  thought  that  through  the 
gloom  she  discerned  the  outline  of  another 
carriage^  and  the  idea  of  assistance  was  very 
welcome  to  her, — at  last  she  found  words  to 
request  the  person  who  supported  her,  to  assist 
Magdalene  to  alight,  and  another  stranger  re- 
plied, that  she  should  be  attended  to  imme- 
diately ;  the  same  voice  requested  her  to  enter 
their  carriage,  and  explained  that  they  had 
come  up  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  adding 
that  the  lady  could  sit  in  their  vehicle  until 
her  own  was  put  in  order.  Mary  moved  to- 
wards the  carriage,  without  feeling  able  to 
utter  her  thanks  for  this  unexpected  shelter, 
— the  stranger  who  had  extricated  her  froni 
her  danger  had  not  yet  spoken,  though  she 
had  not  noted  the  circumstance.     She  placed 
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one  foot  upon  the  step.  A  sudden  gust  of 
wind  cleared  the  fog,  and  mstantly  a  gleam 
of  moonlight  shot  across  the  road,  and  rested 
upon  her  own  chariot.  She  looked  back>  and 
saw  Magdalene's  head  projecting  through  the 
window — the  light  was  indeed  momentary >  no 
sooner  come  than  gone^  but  as  the  atmosphere 
darkened  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  faithful 
attendant,  in  tones  of  bitter  agony^  command 
her  not  to  enter  the  stranger's  carriage. 

"  On  your  life,  Miss  Lorton, — ^look  who  it  isj 
— ^hclp,  help, — Oh  God !  will  no  one  assist, — 
will  no  one  save  her !  " 

Mary  staggered  back,  but  it  was  too  late, — 
she  was  forced  into  tlie  carriage,  and  the  last 
sounds  she  heard,  as  it  dashed  rapidly  on  its 
unhallowed  way,  were  the  screams  of  her 
faithful  but  powerless  Magdalene. 

''  Sacre !  she  has  fainted,"  said  one  ruffian  to 
another.  ''Devil  take  all  women — a  poor  one 
is  a  curse,  and  a  rich  one  is  little  better ;  what 
am  I  to  do  now  ?" 

^' Shell  come  too^  never  fear  that — beaut*- 
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fully  managed,  was  it  not  ?  What  a  lucky 
fog."  When  any  sudden  ^od  fortune  overta)ces. 
those  who  go  preaching  about  special  guardian- 
ship, they  commence  talking  of  the  special 
interposition  of  Providence, — I  wonder  what 
they  would  call  this  ? 

"  The  play  is  not  yet  finished,"  grumbled  his 
companion  :  "  we  must  hasten  on,  for  the  other 
will  soon  raise  an  alarm." 

There  was  a  pause — the  first  speaker  con- 
tinued— 

"You  must  confess  that  it  has  been  a  most 
unromantic  abduction, — no  pistols,  nothing  un- 
pleasant, and  I  apprehended  so  much  from  the 
spirit  of  that  squalling  girl. — Gad  I  how  she 
screamed,  I  wisli  the  Devil  had  her,  with  all 
my  soul, — she  knows  more  than  I  desire  ; — but 
what  are  you  routing  in  that  comer  of  the 
carriage  for  ?  " 

**  Her  purse.  She  dropped  her  purse  coming- 
in, — ^lucky  it  wasn't  in  the  road,  that  is,  lucky 
for  me,  for  she  of  course  will  never  know  where 
she  lost  it." 
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*^Augh!"  said  the  other,  ''you  are,  after 
all,  but  a  pitiful  scelerat ! — yet  you  must  ac- 
count for  its  contents  to  me,  you  know, — part- 
nership, partnership,  eh ! " 

•^  Oh  !  yes !  —  I   told  you  she  would  soon 

revive." 

*  *  *  » 

It  so  happened  that  the  ostler  and  his  as- 
sistant were  together  in  the  stable  of  the  same' 
posting-house  where  the  four  horses  had  been 
ordered  by  Mary  Brown  Lorton  on  that  unfor- 
tunate journey,— the  fog  had  disappeared,  and 
the  moon  was  shining  brightly. 

*'  I  say,  Tummas,  I'm  hanged  if  that  'ere 
isn't  the  same  po  chay  as  youcojeredvith  them 
rum'uns  about,  in  double  quick  time,  '  as  the 
hare  said  ven  she  run  for  it.'  " 

"  There's  dust  in  yer  eyes,  Villiam,  ye  poor 
creeter,  there  is,"  replied  the  principal,  "  I'd 
be  glad  to  know  how  you  could  tell  the  differ- 
ence of  po'chay*s  at  this  hour  o'  the  noight !  '* 

"  I  tell  thee  vat,"  said  the  lame  ostler,  look* 
ing    his   vould-be-tyrant    in    the   face  very 
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earnestly,  **  I  tell  thee  vat  I  thinks, — I  thinks 
Tz  a  spoiled  my  own  trade.'' 

"  Vat  do  you  mean,  Villiam,  ye  poor  higno- 
rant  creetur,  by  spoilin'  yer  own  trade — pray 
ven  did  you  set  up  for  yerself,  I'd  be  glad  to 
know  ?  " 

"  I  spoilt  my  own  trade,  ven  I  tould  you  to 
set  up  for  yerself,  that's  all,"  replied  William. 

"  Have  ye  done  the  night's  vork?"  inquired 
Thomas,  without  heeding  the  bent  of  his  com- 
rade's observation. 

"Ay,  till  the  vaggons  come  up,  and  the  night- 
engales." 

"  Vat  did  ye  do  with  the  old  beans  ?" 

"  Mixed  them  with  the  boats  for  the  gemm'ns 
OSS  that's  lost  its  teeth ;  his  measter  come  in 
here  a  while  agone,  to  see  if  his  oss  vas  feedin' 
(Wch  I  must  say  I  thought  vas  hactingin  a  wery 
ungen'man  like  vay,  as  if  I'd  starve  his  oss), 
but  he  vas  quite  satisfied  ven  he  saw  him  at  them 
still, — it  vas  the  beans,  poor  hanimal,  that  he 
could  not  swaller,  the  boats  was  easy  done  for 
— fine  things  old  beans  to  amuse  an  old  oss." 
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*'  Have  you  seen  to  the  gentlemen's  hones 
in  the  best  stable  ? '' 

*'  Have  I  not !  Those  poor  hignorant  London 
hanimals  vould  overheat  themselves,  if  I  did 
not  take  care,  so  1  did  the  old  trick,  Tummas.** 

"  And  so  then,  Villiam,  you  may  go  to  bed» 
I  vill  sit  up  for  the  vaggons  ;  and  don*t  ye  mind 
getting  up  till  I  call  you." 

William  looked  again  earnestly  at  his  com- 
panion, and  shook  his  head. 

**  Ycr  a  going  to  be  a  member  to  the  so- 
ciety vat  prewents  cruelty  to  hanimals,  Fm 
thinkin, "  he  said.  "  I  see  you've  quite  taken 
to  pumpin  on  ycr  own  account,  you  're  lamin 
a  trick  or  two,  ye  are, — but,  Tummas,  take  care, 
ye've  not  long  set  up  a  vorkin'  yer  own  oss,  it's 
but  veakly,  take  care  it  don't  play  ye  a  trick, 
old  'un !  ye  hadn't  me  to  help  ye  this  tum> 
but  /  8ees  it,  plain  as  a  sign-post     Mind  ye, 

Tummas,  no  share  in  the "  He  turned 

the  palm  of  his  left  hand  upwards,  and  struck 
it  two  or  three  times  with  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand, — "  no  share  in  the  danger." 
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*'  Ga-a-long,  yc  poor  hignorant,  ungrateful, 
afflicted  creeter, — ga-a-loug  to  yer  bed,  do, — 
yc've  no  generosity,  nor  humanity, — doan't  ye 
see  how  I  vishes  to  spare  ye." 

*^Thank-ee,"  retorted  William  drily,  while 
limping  off. 

"  I'm  glad  he's  gone,"  said  Rabbit-skin, 
"I'm  huneasy  in  my  mind,  though  I  doan't 
know  vy, — only  vcc  public  characters  seldom 
gets  a  guinea  vithout  havin  summut  to  do  for 
it." 
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All  thiDgs  are  touch'd  with  Melancholy, 
Bom  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust. 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile  degraded  dust. 


Hood. 


Magdalene  Marsden  was  not  one  to  suffer 
terror  or  danger  to  overcome  her  faculties 
without  making  a  violent  effort  to  sustain  them. 
She  was  brave  and  enterprising ;  she  perceived 
not  only  quickly,  but  correctly — a  combination 
which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  women.  She  had 
been  compelled,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  think 
and  act  for  herself;  and  as  her  principles  were 
fixed,  and  her  mind  pure  and  elevated,  her 
actions  were  invariably  distinguished  by  a  sys- 
tematic correctness  that  rendered  her  a  valu* 
able  friend. 
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While  the  strange  carriage  was  rolling  away> 
one  of  the  post-boys  clambered  up  to  the  win- 
dow, and  Magdalene  was  soon  extricated  from 
her  perilous  situation. 

*'  A  terrible  haccident.  Miss/'  said  the  fel- 
low ;  "  but  haccidents  will  happen — ^hope  you 
ain't  hurt — ye  be — Miss  ;  'twas  nothing  but  a 
haccident  as  couldn't  be  helped." 

Alone,  unfriended,  unacquainted  with  the 
localities,  Magdalene's  thoughts  were,  at  that 
moment,  as  collected,  her  mind  as  clear,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  Perfectly  convinced  that 
the  "  haccident,"  as  the  post-boy  called  it,  was 
premeditated,  she  made  no  reply  to  his  obser- 
vation, but  inquired  if  he  knew  where  they 
were?  The  man  had  evidently  expected  a 
torrent  of  reproaches,  and  thought  within  him- 
self what  a  fool  she  must  be,  to  take  such  an 
event  so  quietly,  and  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon. 

Yes,  he  believed  there  was  a  turnpike 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  another  way — ^ke 
found  they  had  taken  a  wrong  turn,  got  oat  rf 
their  direct  line  '  somehow,'  into  a  cross-coaiitrjr 
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— they  must  go  back  to  get  on  the  London 
road.  What !  sure  she  wasn't  going  to  walk ; 
they'd  soon  put  the  carriage  straight,  and  the 
horses  were  not  at  all  hurt — she  could  get  back 
quite  safely. 

No^  she  would  walk,  she  said;  and  she 
also  prevailed  on  them  to  light  and  give  her 
the  carriage-lampwhich  had  been  extinguished. 
It  seemed  to  Magdalene  as  if  the  post-boys 
were  too  confused  to  think  of  the  fate  of  the 
poor  footman ;  she  not  only  remembered  see* 
ing  him  fall^  but  thought  she  could  find  the 
spot,  as  he  had  disappeared  at  the  moment 
the  carriage  upset.  She  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  more  than  thirty  yards  on  her  way, 
when  one  of  the  men  followed,  saying,  he  must 
procure  assistance,  as  they  could  not  move  the 
carriage,  or  manage  the  horses  between  them. 

"  Gracious  God ! "  thought  Magdalene,  "  if 
HE  should  have  bribed  this  villain  to  murder 
me,  lest  I  should  hasten  the  pursuit^  or  firus- 
trate  all  by  the  knowledge  I  possess  of  him ! " 

Magdalene's  heart  beat  almost  audibly  within 
her  bosom;    her  knees  tmote   against   each 
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other ;  she  could  hardly  hold  the  light  stea- 
dily in  her  hand,  but  she  did  hold  it.  Although 
the  fog  was  less  intense  than  it  had.  been,  it 
was  still  thicks  and,  she  fancied^  suffocating. 
The  man  walked  a  little  behind  her>  yet  she 
distinctly  saw  his  breath  borne  onward  by  the 
wind,  and  mingle  with  the  dense  atmosphere. 
Under  any  other  circumstances,  the  presence 
of  a  human  being,  in  so  dreary  and  deserted  a 
spot,  would  have  brought  the  blessed  idea  of 
safety  and  protection  to  her  mind ;  but  at  that 
moment  she  would  have  hailed  solitude  as 
safety.  She  tried  to  utter  a  few  trembling 
words  of  prayer,  but  she  could  not  speak — ^her 
tongue  felt  thick,  and  her  teeth  chattered  :  at 
the  same  moment  she  felt  the  man*s  grasp 
upon  her  arm,  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
during  this  adventure,  she  screamed  violently. 

"  Gadzooks ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  the 
light,  you  are  walking  into  the  ditch.*' 

Poor  Magdalene  breathed  a  little  more  freely 
— ^the  sound,  even  of  her  own  voice,  had  in  some 
degree  dissipated  the  horrid  vision,  which  a 
remembrance  of  past  scenes  had  conjured  up ; 
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and  as  she  tried  to  retreat  from  the  ditch,  into 
which,  by  another  step,  she  must  have  been 
precipitated,  the  figure  of  the  luckless  footman 
stood  before  her. 

"  Thank  God,  Robert,  you  are  saved !  *'  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Thank  ye.  Miss  Magdalene,"  replied  the 
country  youth,  in  a  whining  tone;  *•  ye  never 
said  anything  so  kind  to  me  before.  Whereas 
Missus  ?  " 

Suddenly  her  terror  of  the  stranger  returned, 
and  advancing  to  the  footman  she  whispered, 
"  Where  are  your  pistols?" 

"  My  goodness  me  !  I  don't  know — I  laid 
them  down  at  the  inn,  and  think — I  have  not 
got  them  now,  at  all  events.  I'm  very  much 
hurt.  Miss  Magdalene." 

*'  There's  the  toll-light,"  said  the  post-boy, 
who  was  quite  guiltless,  in  this  instance,  of  any 
evil  intention,  *'  I  knew  we  were  not  far  from 
it." 

^'  Bear  up,  Robert,"  exclaimed  Magdalene, 
quite  reassured,  and  wondering  at  her  past 
terror ;  "  bear  up,  for  you  have  much  to  do." 
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In  a  few  minutes  they  entered  the  toll-house ; 
the  solitary  being  who,  without  holding  com- 
muning with  any,  saw  hundreds  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  pass  his  way-side  hovel,  directed 
them  to  a  farm-house  close  to  his  dwelling, 
where  he  said  they  would  meet  with  assist- 
ance. 

Magdalene  only  tarried  to  inquire  if  a  car- 
riage had  gone  the  London  road  within  the 
last  twenty  minutes ;  and  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  She  then  concluded  that  Mary  must 
have  been  carried  towards  Portsmouth.  Her 
resolve  was  at  once  taken — the  postilion  pro- 
cured the  assistance  he  required 

I  must  pause,  though  but  for  a  moment,  to 
describe  the  interior  of  the  farm-house  she  had 
entered.  It  was  one  of  those  dwellings  so 
peculiarly  English  as  to  be  found  in  no  coun- 
try of  the  world  save  in  our  own  blessed  land. 
The  prayer  of  the  son  of  Sirach, — "  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches," — ^had  been  an- 
swered to  the  dwellers  of  Bell-farm. 

In  the  general  sitting-room,  close  to  the  fire^ 
attired  in  the  homely  and  simple  garb  which  the 
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grandmothers  of  our  existing  peasantry  did 
not  deem  too  homely, — the  close  white  cap,  the 
white  kerchief  crossed  in  front,  the  black  silk 
petticoat  quilted  in  diamonds,  the  gown,  open 
at  the  sides,  met  by  the  snowy  apron,  all  be- 
tokened the  respectable  dame  of  the  olden 
days,  who  was  seated  in  a  high  wicker  chair, 
knitting  most  industriously ;  a  handsome  man, 
of  about  five-and-thirty,  had  been  reading,  but 
rose  on  their  entrance ;  two  young  girls  were 
busied  in  small  housewifery,  and  a  tall,  rosy- 
cheeked  country  maiden  (a  servant,  doubtless,) 
was  J)reparing  the  homely,  but  healthy  supper. 
The  room  was  boarded  and  sanded :  in  front 
of  the  fire-place  there  was  a  piece  of  square 
carpet,  the  dresser  glittered  with  its  variegated 
stores,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  was  large  and  lofty,  there  was  a 
vdndow,  set  deeply  in  the  wall,  hung  with  white 
drapery,  and  containing  sundry  articles  of  fur- 
niture, of  a  more  refined  and  modem  quality 
than  what  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  room. 
There  were  also  some  pictures  hung  at  either 
side  the  window,  and  had  Magdalene,  fastidious 
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as  she  was  in  matters  of  art>  but  looked  at  them, 
she  would  at  once  have  confessed  they  were 
the  productions  of  no  inferior  pencil. 

The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment, — the  happy  medium 
between  poverty  and  riches.  When  informed 
of  the  accident,  the  old  lady  rose,  and  most 
kindly  opened  her  hospitable  stores  for  Mag- 
dalene's refreshment ;  while  her  son  accom* 
panied  the  postilion,  with  one  of  his  servants, 
to  sec  after  the  carriage.  The  mistress  sum- 
moned her  assistants  to  examine  the  footman's 
bruises,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mag- 
dalene to  take  refreshment ;  but  Magdalene*s 
head  and  heart  were  too  full. 

"  Give  me,"  she  said,  "  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
I  have  much  to  arrange  before  I  can  think  of 
myself." 

She  wrote  distinctly  what  had  occurred  to 
the  Police  authorities  at  Portsmouth,  and  ad- 
dressed Lady  Ellen  Revis,  telling  her,  if  pos- 
sible, to  conceal  the  event  from  Mrs.  Brown 
Lorton,  but  adding  that,  of  course.  Lord  Nor- 
ley  would  use  prompt  and  eflBident  means  to 
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find  ''  what  was  a  treasure  to  them  all.'  She 
declared  hor  positive  knowledge  of  the  ruffian 
who  had  committed  the  outrage,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  that  she  felt  assured  there  was  no 
necessity  for  urging  Lady  Ellen  Revis  to  ex- 
ertion on  behalf  of  her  friend. 

Having  ascertained  that  a  London  coach 
would  pass  within  an  hour,  she  added  the  in- 
formation in  her  postscript,  that  she  would 
herself  bear  the  distressing  intelligence  to 
Horace  Brown.  She  then  directed  the  foot- 
man to  hold  himself  in  instant  readiness  to 
return  to  Portsmouth ;  and,  indeed,  when  the 
poor  fellow  really  understood  what  had  oc- 
curred, it  needed  nothing  more  to  stimulate 
his  exertions. 

Fortune  favoured  Magdalene^s  judicious  ar- 
rangementy  for  a  London  coach,  on  its  way 
to  Portsmouth,  passed  Bell-farm  within  ten 
minutes  after  she  had  finished  her  dispatches^ 
and  succeeded  in  making  Robert  understand 
their  nature ;  so  that  when  Mrs.  Lorton's  car- 
riage and  the  postilions  drove  up  to  the  door^ 
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they  found  Magdalene  ready  to  continue  her 
journey,  but  not  with  them. 

She  requested  the  farmer's  permission  to 
leave  the  carriage  under  his  care,  until  he 
heard  from  her,  and  paid  and  dismissed  the 
postilions  without  a  word  of  inquiry  or  reproof. 
There  is  no  crime  more  revolting  to  our  Eng- 
lish nature  than  abduction  ;  and  when  the 
farmer's  family  comprehended  what  had  oc- 
curred, their  feelings  burst  forth  in  execrations 
upon  the  cowardly  villain  who  was  capable  of 
such  an  act,  the  worthy  host  himself  volunteer- 
ing to  accompany  Magdalene  to  London,  or  go 
anywhere,  if  he  could  be  of  service  in  rescuing 
the  young  lady. 

"  But  you  must  take  refreshment,"  urged 
the' good  dame  ;  "  this  will  never  do ;  you  will 
not  have  power  to  pursue  your  journey  unless 
you  strengthen  this  poor  body  with  food; 
the  spirit,  I  trust,  will  receive  support  from 
Heaven.  Here,  sit  here,  near  the  window, 
apart  from  our  family,"  continued  the  con- 
siderate woman ;  and  Magdalene  followed  her 
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almost  mechanically  to  the  spot  she  pointed 
out.  While  the  old  lady  placed  with  her 
own  hands  on  the  table  wine  and  the  best  her 
house  afforded^  Magdalene  looked  round  care- 
lessly at  the  pictures.  There  was  a  portrait 
of  the  dame  herself,  in  a  balloon  cap,  with 
a  rose-bud  sticking  jauntily  in  her  powdered 
hair ;  there  was  another,  a  child,  simple  and 
natural,  its  little  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  its 
eyes  looking  forward,  its  attitude  earnest  and 
unaffected;  another,  a  wild  landscape,  the  storm 
gathering  over  head,  the  clouds  heavy  and 
thick  with  peril,  the  whole  dense  and  appall- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  a  single  line  of 
light  stealing  along  the  horizon,  and  which, 
small  as  it  was,  would  suffice  to  whisper  sun- 
shine and  hope  to  the  wayfaring  traveller.  But 
there  was  one  that  riveted  Magdalene*s  at- 
tention— she  stood  and  gazed  upon  a  lofty 
brow,  a  sunken  eye,  a  pallid  check,  the  fingers 
of  a  long  thin  hand  resting  between  the  leaves 
of  an  open  bible. 

"  Take  this  glass  of  wine,"  said  the  old  lady. 
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presenting  it  to  her  guest,  "  it  will  do  you 
good." 

S)iQ  looked  kindly  in  Magdalene*s  face,  and, 
to  her  astonishment,  saw  that  it  was  white  and 
ghastly,  her  lips  quivered,  and  large  heavy 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

*'  Alas !  did  you  know  him  ?  "  inquired  the 
good  dame ;  "  did  you  know  Edward  ?  My 
dear  blessed  son,  my  eldest  hope,  whom  my 
poor  husband  educated  so  well,  thinking 
learning  would  make  him  happy.  You  must 
have  known  Edward — many  a  soul  did  he  lead 
unto  salvation!  Did  you  ever  attend  his 
ministry  ?  " 

Magdalene  could  only  answer  by  her  tears. 
"  He  might  have  lived,"  she  continued,  with 
the  garrulity  of  age,  "  but  his  feelings  and 
affections  were  thwarted;  and  so,  like  those 
flowers  which  live  but  for  a  day,  and  do  not 
desire  another  of  mingled  clouds  and  sunshine, 
my  darling  died  one  summer  night,  when  I, 
his  mother,  watching  by  his  side,  thought  he 
but  slept!" 
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"  Did  you/'  inquired  Magdalene,  in  a  voice 
rendered  almost  inaudible  by  strong  emotion, 
"  did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  Magdalene 
Marsden  ?  '* 

The  old  lady  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes, 
and  slowly  repeated  '*  Magdalene  Marsden, — 
she  who  remembered  a  promise  to  her  dying 
parent,  and  broke,  I  believe,  two  hearts  in  its 
fulfilment.  Yes,  it  was  a  name  always  mur- 
mured in  his  prayers  !  " 

"  Blessed !  **  exclaimed  Magdalene,  while  the 
sobs  which  interrupted  her  words  seemed  to 
suffocate  her  when  she  attempted  to  speak; 
•*  blessed  is  the  heart,  and  happy,  whose  sor- 
rows are  hushed  in  the  silent  grave,  in  com- 
parison with  that  whose  beatings  serve  but  to 
knell  the  disappointments  of  a  prolonged  and 
painful  existence/'  She  stooped  forward  and 
kissed  the  semblance  of  a  hand  she  had  loved 
so  dearly,  and  then  turning  to  the  venerable 
woman,  who  regarded  her  emotion  both  with 
sympathy  and  astonishment,  she  said, 

*'  I  am  Magdalene  Marsden  ! " 

**Now,  God  preserve  to  me  my  senses!" 
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exclaimed  her  hostess ;  "  you  Magdalene  Mars- 
den  ! — Magdalene's  cheek,  I  heard  him  telU 
was  like  the  rose,  her  hair  was  long  and  curl- 
ing, her  figure  small  but  round, — ^your  cheek 
is  pale " 

'^  Is  HE  not  DEAD  !  '*  interrupted  Magdalene. 

*'  Forgive  me,"  replied  his  mother,  while  a 
violent  gush  of  anguish  steeped  her  wrinkled 
face  in  tears ;  "  forgive  me  !  "  She  pressed 
Magdalene  affectionately  to  her  heart, — **  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  almost  my  child,"  she  said. 

Magdalene  drew  from  her  bosom  a  minia- 
ture, the  parting  gift  of  him,  the  memory  of 
whose  love  was  more  dear  to  her  than  the  living 
affection  of  any  created  being. 

The  venerable  woman  gazed  on  it  silently — 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes — she  brushed  them  away 
— again  they  obscured  her  sight. 

''  The  coach  is  coming  up  ;  I  heard  the  toll* 
keeper  stop  it,  to  desire  it  to  call  here,'*  laid 
the  farmer,  entering  rapidly ;  ''  but,  mother, 
you  have  not  taken  care  of  the  lady,  and  the 
girls  are  all  watching  eagerly  for  the  coach.*^ 

''  God  bless  you  ! "  said  Magdalene,  rifling 
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hastily,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek 
of  one  whom  she  had  long  respected. 

"  You  shall  not  go/'  exclaimed  the  old  lady; 
*'  so  long  as  I  have  hoped  to  see  you,  to  meet 
and  part  within  a  few  short  moments!  let 
Michael  go  to  town  (this  is  Edward's  brother 
Michael) ;  let  him  convey  the  intelligence,  you 
shall  follow  in  the  morning." 

"  No,"  repUed  Magdalene,  "  were  it  to  tear 
my  heart  out  I  must  go.*' 

"  Then  God  watch  over  and  protect  you,** 
she  replied  fervently.  "  I  have  not  now  to 
learn  that  Magdalene  Marsden  regards  all  her 
own  feelings  as  nought,  when  compared  to  the 
discharge  of  her  duty ! " 


16 


CHAPTER  II. 


I  lovM  thee  paysing  well ; — thou  weit  a  beam 
Of  pleasant  beauty  on  this  stonny  sea, 
With  just  so  much  of  mirth  as  might  redeem 
Man  from  the  musings  of  his  misery. 

Hbrtby. 


It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the 
agony  and  horror  of  Uncle  Horace,  when,  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  events  already  mentioned  occurred,  Mag* 
dalene  disclosed  all  she  knew,  and  communi- 
cated all  she  had  conjectured.  She  found  the 
worthy  merchant  attended  only  by  Peter,  as 
Harry  Mortimer  had  gone  to  breakfast  with 
some  of  his  London  friends.  Bitterly  indeed 
did  Horace  rail  at  the  hard  fortune  which  had 
chained  him  to  a  sick  bed  at  such  a  time. 

*'  Fool  that  I  was  to  leave  her,**  he  ex* 
claimed.    *'  My  darling ! — my  treasure  !-^My 
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fears  were  but  too  well  founded — the  mys- 
terious power  possessed  by  that  villain  over 
her  mother,  has  been  turned  in  some  way 
against  her; — but  how,  Magdalene,  how?  I 
came  to  London,  remembering  but  too  well 
what  was  whispered  when  first  my  brother 
married.  Peter,  too,  was  alive  to  danger;  and 
on  the  same  principle,  that  when  we  see  the 
thunder  gathering  in  the  clouds,  we  fear  the 
bolt  will  strike  what  we  most  cherish— so  did 
I  fear  that  danger  threatened  my  blessed  girl 
— and  I  here,  chained,  riveted,  bound  down, 
— and  all  through  the  cursed  stumbling  of  a 
Frenchwoman.  Great  God !  Where's  Harry 
— where's  Philip  ?  "  and  seizing  the  bell,  he 
tore  it  from  the  wall  in  his  eagerness  to  pro- 
cure assistance. 

When  Harry  Mortimer  arrived,  over- 
whelmed as  he  was  with  distress,  he  saw  at 
once  the  necessity,  while  using  every  exer- 
tion to  recover  Mary,  of  keeping  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  affair  as  secret  as 
possible.  He  therefore  went  privately  to  Bow- 
street,  and  having  procured  the  aid  of  two  of 

VOL.  III.  c 
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the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment,  and  set  others  on  the  qui  vive,  ordered 
po8t-horses>  determined  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Portsmouth,  and  discover^  if  possible,  where 
Mary  had  been  conveyed  to. 

*'  Trust  to  me,"  he  said  to  Horace  Brown — 
**  trust  to  me— in  the  sight  of  God  I  am  tlie 
guardian  of  her  honour,  and,  by  that  Grod,  I 
swear  to  avenge  the  insult  that  has  been  offered 
to  one  of  the  purest  of  his  creatures !  ** 

'^  You  see  how  I  am  situated,*'  said  Uncle 
Horace,  wringing  his  hand.  "  Spare  not 
money;  let  your  horses  be  shod  with  gold. 
Spare  it  not;  offer  bribes,  rewards,  anything 
«— ha]f> — nay,  all  I  possess  in  this  world,  would 
I  g^ve  to  hold  her  now  to  my  heart.  Spare 
not  the  gold,  Harry — spare  not  tlie  gold ! — 
None  can  withstand  it,  boy,  who  dabble  in 
guilt — ^fling  it  from  you — trample  on  it — only 
save  my  child !  my  more  than  daughter.  Oh, 
God,  that,  childless  as  I  am,  I  should  have'^all 
the  feelings  of  a  father  ! '' 

It  was  not  until  Harry  was  already  some 
miles  from  London  that  Horace  Brown  had 
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time  to  collect  his  thoughts  suiGciently  to  in^ 
quire  what  Magdalene  knew  relative  to  the 
cause  which  had  driven  Mary  to  undertake 
such  a  journey  so  suddenly.  Magdalene  could 
only  tell  him  her  surmises,  drawn  from  the 
strange  agitation,  and  the  extreme  mental 
agony,  which  she  observed  both  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Lorton  to  suffer.  She  also  repeated  the  history 
of  her  residence  in  Italy,  detailing,  without  re- 
serve, the  horror  she  experienced  at  finding  that 
D*Oraine  and  Rinelli  were  one  and  the  same 
person  ; — the  idea  that  this  was  the  case,  she 
said,  occurred  to  her  before,  but  she  was  not 
convinced  of  it  until  a  short  time  before  Mary 
commenced  her  journey ;  and  the  state  of  ex- 
citement she  found  her  in,  day  after  day,  pre- 
vented her  finishing  the  sorrowful  tale  she  had 
to  tell.  Whatever  his  plans  might  be,  she  felt 
convinced  that  the  woman  she  had  seen  abroad 
was  really  his  wife — perhaps  but  one  of  many, 
but  that  she  believed  herself  so,  she  (Magda- 
lene) nothing  doubted. 

'^  Sin/*   said  Uncle  Horace,  in  his  quaint 
way,  "  is  a  species  of  moral  electricity,  con- 
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Tcyed  to  those  who  have  no  seeming  connexion 
with  it,  through  the  distant,  but  unerring  me- 
dium of  others.  That  poor  child  was  unbdni> 
when  her  mother — but  no  matter,  no  matter, 
Magdalene, — the  eye  of  God  is  upon  all,  and 
over  all — she  will  be  safe — be  saved.  Would 
that  your  brother  were  come." 

Much  as  Magdalene  wished  to  see  Philip^ 
she  felt  afraid  to  meet  him^  afraid  to  tell  him 
of  Mary's  peril — afraid  to  confess  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  his  avenging  himself  upon 
the  only  living  being  he  hated.  She  knew  his 
desperate  and  determined  nature ;  she  knew 
that  if  he  could  steep  a  dagger  in  D*0raine*8 
blood,  he  would  die  satisfied.  She  could  not 
convince  Horace  Brown  of  the  danger,  nor  of 
the  intensity  of  his  hatred  to  the  destroyer  of 
his  beloved  brother. 

Uncle  Horace  abounded  in  antipathies,  but 
he  was  a  bad  hater ;  the  milk  of  human  nature 
flowed  freely  round  his  heart,  and  though  it 
sometimes  curdled,  it  was,  after  all,  only  cur* 
died  milk.  He  could  conceive  nothing  like 
hatred  to  the  death,  and  he  thought  Magda- 
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lene^s  fears  the  result  of  a  fevered  and  anxious 
spirit.  When,  however,  he  witnessed  the  effect 
produced  on  Philip  Marsden,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours, 
when  he  saw  the  deep  red  flush  that  burnt 
upon  liis  cheek,  and  noted  the  fire  blazing  in 
his  eye,  he  saw  at  once  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  attended  to  Magdalene*s  wish, 
and  kept  the  matter  secret  from  him ;  at  all 
events,  until  after  he  had  heard  from  Harry 
Mortimer. 

"  Do  yon  return  to-night?"  he  inquired  of 
his  sister. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  she  replied  ;  "  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton  will  need  the  greatest  care,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  understands  her  in  the  least  except 
myself  Lady  Ellen  will  do  her  best,  but  her 
mind  has  lately  been  so  sad  and  so  unsettled, 
that  I  feel  it  a  point  of  positive  duty  to  watch 
over  her,  until  her  return." 

"  Magdalene,  I  will  go  with  you,"  he  said ; 
"  I  cannot  rest  here,  nor  anywhere,  while  there 
is  a  prospect,  a  chance  even,  of  my  meet- 
ing him ;   you,  gentle  as  you  are,  can  never 
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know  my  feelings  towards  him;  I  feel 
though  a  demon  urged  me  on  to  his  destruc- 
tion, so  hotly  and  fiercely  bums  my  spirit.  See, 
I  am  quite  well,  sister.  Yesterday,  I  was 
weak,  and  low,  and  languid,  eaten  up  by  that 
warm,  wasting  fever,  which  dries  the  tongue, 
and  loosens  every  nei've  and  muscle  in  my 
frame.    Now  I  feel  so  strong  and  well ! " 

Magdalene  shook  her  head. 

•'It  is  quite  useless,  sister;  if  you  do  not 
let  me  go  with  you,  I  will  go  by  myself.  Hea- 
vens !  do  you  think  I  could  stay  sleeping  in 
London,  and  know  that  deeds  or  words  of  mine 
could  press  him  still  more  quickly  to  his  de- 
struction ? "  • 

"  Justice  will  have  her  victim,  Philip,  sooner 
or  later.  We  often  think  her  tardy, — but  the 
more  tardy,  the  more  bitter  is  the  punishment 
when  it  comes ;  besides,  think  of  your  bene- 
factor, think  of  what  he  will  suffer,  alone 
here." 

"  I  could  not  comfort  Horace  Brown  while 
in  this  temper.     I  should  but  aggravate  his 
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impatience,  make  him  worse,  not  better.  Let 
me  go  with  you,  Magdalene." 

"  Will  you  promise  ?"  she  inquired,  gently  ; 
but  before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  he 
said, — 

"  I  will  promise  nothing,  Magdalene.  I 
never  broke  my  word,  and  so  I  will  not,  can- 
not, promise ; — by  day,  by  night — ^in  starvation, 
in  abundance — I  have  prayed  that  before  I 
died  I  might  be  revenged — and  I  will,  so  help 
ME  God!*'  He  flung  himself  wildly  on  his 
knees  while  he  spoke,  and  then  rising  as  sud- 
denly, he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  Magdalene,  for- 
give your  sad  and  wayward  brother,  he  will 
not  trouble  you  long.  Do  not  weep  ;  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you  weep,  Magdalene.  I  know 
your  noble  nature,  I  know  how  much  you  have 
borne,  I  know  how  deep  the  sorrow  is  that 
sends  tears  to  your  eyes.  Magdalene,  come 
with  me  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  it  will 
take  us,  perhaps,  to  my  studio ;  and  even  now 
I  think  you  will  be  proud  of  your  wild,  mlful 
brother." 
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"  Please  your  honour,"  said  Peter,  after  en- 
tering his  master  s  chamber, — (be  it  observed, 
that  Peter  never  said  "  please  your  honour," 
except  when  he  had  something  either  of  im- 
portance to  communicate,  or  a  favour  to  ask,) — 
*'  Please  your  honour,  I  suppose  I  am  to  go  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  this  evening,  because  I 
thought  in  regard  of  taking  places." 

"  Taking  places,"  repeated  Uncle  Horace  ; 
*'  why.  Miss  Marsden  and  her  brother  must 
post  it,  to  be  sure." 

Despite  poor  Peter's  concern  for  his  young 
lady,  the  name.  Miss  Marsden,  smote  heavily 
upon  his  heart ;  it  was  a  species  of  barrier  to 
his  hopes,  he  thought,  at  the  moment,  to  his 
happiness ;  but  Uncle  Horace  did  not  under- 
:8tand  his  ideas,  and  continued, — 

"  Well,  really  you  had  better  perhaps  go— 
not,  indeed,  that  you  can  be  of  much  use." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  I  think  if  I 
had  been  there,  it  would  never  have  happened 
—what  can  a  number  of  women — (ladies  are 
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women.  Sir,  without  any  disrespect  I  may  say 
it,  I  suppose) — ^what  can  they  do  without  men  ? 
and  as  to  that  Bobert,  he  is  no  better  than  a 
fool ! " 

"  The  more  like  you,"  growled  our  Uncle. 
'^  You  have  left  the  door  open  on  me  as  usual, 
and  there  is  wind  enough  to  turn  a  mill ;  but 
though  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  of  much  use, 
cither  there  or  here,**  continued  the  excellent 
man,  regretting  the  wound  the  moment  after 
its  infliction,  "  yet,  Peter,  you  are  an  honest- 
hearted  fellow,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  lay  do\irn 
your  life  to  serve  me,  or  to  save " 

Uncle  Horace*s  feelings  overcame  liim,  and 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,"  said  Peter,  deeply  af- 
fected, for,  as  he  always  observed,  a  kind  word 
from  his  master  broke  his  heart,  but  he  did  not 
mind  his  cross  ones.  "  Thank  you.  Sir,"  he 
repeated ;  "  only  what  will  you  do  when  I  am 
gone — Master  Harry,  and  Philip,  and  all  away  ? 
To  be  sure,  there  are  scores  of  attendants 
ready  to  jump  the  moment  your  finger's  on  the 
bell,  and  Major  Blaney,  he  would  stay  with 
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you,  or  Mr.  James's  mother-in-law,  and  be  de- 
lighted ;  and  indeed  there's  another  thing  that 
troubles  me — you  remember  Bright  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do — I  remember  him  well — a 
pretty  thing  to  lose  him  as  we  did." 

"  Well,  Sir,  down  by  the  Thames,  I  heard  a 
dog  bark  in  a  cellar,  and  I  could  at  any  time 
swear  to  Bright's  voice ;  without  more  ado,  I 
opened  the  trap  and  let  myself  down,  and 
there.  Sir,  sure  enough,  I  found  him." 

"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  this  before  ?  *' 
interrupted  Uncle  Horace,  who  really  loved 
the  dog. 

''  In  a  little  time.  Sir ;  the  poor  fellow  (it 
was  an  odd  coincidence),  but  he  had  met  with 
an  accident,  something  like  yours,  only  much 
worse — his  leg  was  broken  right  across,  and 
he  was  all  over  dirt :  there  was  a  matter  of 
thirty  dogs  in  that  infernal  hole ;  and  more 
than  that,  there  was  a  human  being,  a  woman. 
Sir,  lying  on  a  filthy  rug,  in  the  comer  of  the 
room ;  the  truth,  I  suppose,  is,  that  she  w«s 
related,  or  ought  to  be  related,  to  the  rascallj 
dc^-stealer,  who  had  certainly  taken  Briglit. 
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I  claimed  the  dog,  and  threatened  to  call  the 
police  if  she  did  not  permit  me  to  take  him. 
She  said,  '  Her  master  *  (master.  Sir,  seems  to 
me  a  hard  word  for  a  woman  to  bend  to,  it  is 
so  slave-like,)  '  often  intended  to  knock  his 
brains  out,  as  he  wasn't  a  fancy  dog,  only  that  he 
was  given  to  him  by  a  gcntleman^s  servant  in 
one  of  the  squares,  he  was  such  a  troublesome 
animal ;  and  they  thought  it  likely  that  in  a 
little  time  the  master  would  give  a  higher  re* 
ward  than  was  at  first  offered ;'  and  then  the 
unfortunate  wretch  craved  so  hard  for  a  few 
shillings,  or  even  a  shilling,  that — I  never  could 
refuse  a  woman.  Sir — so  I  gave  her  what  I 
had ;  then  she  said  she  had  no  one  to  fetch 
her  a  bit  of  comfortable  food,  and  that  ^  her 
master  *  would  take  the  little  I  gave  her  firom 
her  when  he  came  home ;  so  I  went  away  and 
got  her  something ;  and  when  I  brought  home 
the  poor  dog,  I  told  the  story  to  that  kind^ 
hearted  Frenchwoman; — she  inquires  after  you^ 
Sir,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  she  did  not 
mind  the  disagreeability  of  the  thing,  but  set 
off  immediately,  and  took  her  all  manner  of 
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little  comforts  ;  and  glad  indeed  was  she  that 
she  did  so^  for  the  unfortunate  woman,  it  seems, 
was  a  friend,  a  person  she  had  known  when 
they  were  both  young.'* 

'^  And  the  poor  dog,  Peter?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  his  leg  was  so  bad,  I  was  obliged 
to  have  it  cut  off  just  above  the  joint ; — the 
Frenchwoman  got  it  done  for  me ; — and,  at  all 
events,  I  know.  Sir,  you'd  rather  have  old 
Bright,  with  three  legs,  than  any  other  dog  in 
England  with  four.  But  the  reason.  Sir,  that 
I  mentioned  it  to  you  (I  did  not  intend  to  do 
so  till  the  wound  was  healed)  is,  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  the  poor  fellow,  the 
ostlers  here  would  never  attend  to  him." 

**  I  will  attend  to  him  myself,"  said  Uncle 
Horace. 

"  Please  ye.  Sir,"  observed  Peter,  "  it's  an 
impossibility  for  you  to  do  so,  'cause,  you  seCt 
you  are  both  lame, — what  could  your  honour 
do,  now,  with  a  lame  dog  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  Peter — ^my  poor  dog — ^he  was 
fond  of  HER  too,"  sighed  Uncle  Horace. 

*'  Well,  Sir>  what  I  was  thinking  is,  if  Ma- 
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dame — Ihcy  call  her  your  Madame^  Sir,  through 
the  house — would  take  charge  of  Bright  till  he 
gets  able  to  move  about,  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world ;  her  heart  is  as  soft,  and 
as  kindly.  Sir,  as  a  velvet  brush ;  and  indeed^ 
Sir,  if  jou*d  let  her  nurse-tender  you,  in  my 
place ^" 

"  Provide  for  poor  Bright  in  that  way,  if  you 
please,"  said  Horace  Brown ;  "  but  I  beg  you 
will  say  nothing  about  women  nurse*(endering 
me,  as  you  call  it,  Peter.  I  will  get  the  sur- 
geon to  send  me  an  attendant  of  my  own  sex, 
so  you  may  be  quite  easy  about  me,  Peter, 
that  is,  as  far  as  my  health  is  concerned ;  Hiea* 
vcn  knows,  in  other  respects,  you  leave  me 
with  a  most  miserable  mind." 

"  It  is  too  great  a  crime.  Sir,"  replied  Peter, 
"  to  be  suffered  to  go  more  than  a  little  way 
before  punishment.  I  wish  to  God,  Sir,  I  had 
not  left  Miss  Mary :  first  of  all,  you  remem- 
ber, I  thought  he  planned  against  her;  and 
then  I  fancied  he  thought  the  mother  was  richly 
off;  but  you  may  depend  on  it.  Sir,  he  found 
the  contrary,  and  then  trapt  the  daughter.'* 
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"  True,  Peter,  true !  but  why  Mary  should 
have  set  out  in  such  haste  and  agitation  for 
London ;  that's  the  thing  of  all  others  which 
I  cannot  account  for.  My  poor  child !  and  I 
unable  to  protect  or  seek  her.  I  could  cut  my 
leg  off  when  I  think  how  it  retards  my  move« 
mcnts." 

'*  Don't  do  it.  Sir,*'  said  Peter.  ''  Now,  Sir, 
when  Tm  gone,  and  not  here  to  watch  over  you« 
don't.  Sir,  pray  don't,  do  anything  foolish — I 
mean.  Sir,  as  to  moving,  or  ringing,  or  any- 
thing that  way.  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  would  but  let 
Madame,  or  a  nurse,  or  any  female  woman  do 
for  you,  you  never  would  employ  a  man  again, 
— kindness  is  so  natural  to  them, — ^if  you'd 
only  think  of  it,  my  dear  master." 

"  Enough^  Peter,  enough.  I  shall  be  well 
taken  care  of,  I  dare  say.  Go — all  my  instruc- 
tions are  given ;  all  that  can  be  done^  has 
been  done ;  and  I  must  only  leave  the  rest  in 
the  Almighty's  hands;  and  pray,  Peter,  pray 
that  he  may  work  it  for  the  best !" 

"  He  always  does,"  retorted  Peter,  "  when 
people  trust  to  Him  I  '* 
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'*  It  is  SO — and  now  I  will  try  and  keep 
quiet/*  observed  Horace  Bro\¥n. 

"  That  will  be  a  great  mercy,"  said  Peter. 
His  master  cast  a  quick  glance,  to  see  if  any 
symptom  of  disrespect  mingled  >vith  the  words 
— but  no,  Peter's  face  was  calm,  though  his 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He  stood,  looking 
irresolutely  at  his  master,  anxious  to  depart, 
anxious  to  remain. 

"  I  wish  I  could  divide  myself,"  he  said,  at 
last ;  "  but  you  will  take  care  of  yourself.  Sir. 
Set  a  case,  that  you  did  not,  only  think,  who 
would  Miss  Mary  have  to  look  to  ?  Who  did 
she  ever  look  to,  as  she  did  to  you  ? — or  the 
poor  dog — who'd-diave  a  three-legged  dog  but 
yourself.  Sir  ?^-or  the  counting-houses,  and  all 
at  Liverpool,"  to  say  nothing  of  me.  Sir,  who  " 

Peter  fairly  whimpered,  and  at  last  came 

forward,  with  a  mingling  of  affection  and  for- 
mality which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  truly  ludicrous ;  and,  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  pressed  his  master's  hand  to  his  lips. 
However  absurd  might  be  the  act,  the  feeling 
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that  urged  him  to  it  was  one  of  sincere  and 
hearty  devotion ;  nor  did  Uncle  Horace  re* 
main  unmoved^  >vhen  he  felt  warm  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  his  faithful  servant. 
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"  Clauds.    — ^—  No,  not  Queen  Mab, 
But  one  of  those  tad  spectres  from  the  world 
Of  dreams — ^itself  a  dream  ! — Shadowless,  void> 
And  cold-— chilling  men's  blood,  until 
They  freeze — and  (ancy  ! 

**  Mauun.    What,  Claude !— Say  what  they  fancy  ? 

"  Clauoi.    Read  on ^" 

Anok* 

"The  Philosophy  of  Dreams'*  has  been  often 
the  theme  of  the  philosopher.  The  cause  of 
dreams  has  afforded  subjects,  many  and  varied, 
to  those  who  wish  to  account  for  what  is  unac- 
countable, and  perplex  themselves  and  others, 
by  endeavouring  to  elucidate  what  they  can 
never  understand.  All  of  us  "  see  visions,  and 
dream  dreams ;"  if  they  do  not  come  to  us,  we 
go  to  them  — for  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
anxieties  of  life :  the  gloomy  portion  of  the 
world  are  occupied  in  imagining  evil,  and  those 
who  are  more  happily  constituted,  anticipate 
blessings  by  seeing  them  in  the  distance ;  thus 
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doubling  whatever  enjoyments  it  may  please 
the  Almighty,  in  his  mercy  and  benevolence, 
to  bestow.  Blessed  are  such,  and  worthy  the 
happiness  they  receive. 

The  night  on  which  Magdalene  drove  down 
to  Portsmouth,  afforded  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  that  on  which,  when  in  attendance 
on  Mary  Brown  Lorton,  she  had  taken  the 
fatal  journey.  It  was  clear,  frosty,  and  star- 
lit; every  object  on  the  road  was  plainly 
visible,  and  as  the  carriage  ran  lightly  along, 
the  distinct,  crisp  sound  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  horses  and  the  wheels, 
conveyed  the  idea  of  safe  and  rapid  travelling. 
Magdalene  could  not  sleep,  but  after  an  hour 
or  two  spent  m  that  unfettered  converse  which 
those  who  love  each  other,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  only  enjoy,  Philip  rested  his  head  on 
his  sister's  shoulder  and  slept  soundly. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  more  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon,  than  the  affection  which 
unites  a  brother  and  a  sister  in  the  early  honn 
of  their  existence.  It  is  a  tic  which  does  not 
often  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  i  the  con- 
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nexions  fonned  in  the  world,  and  by  tho  world, 
either  uproot  or  undermine  it ;  selfishness,  that 
rottener  of  humanity,  soddens  and  decays 
it;  novelty  laughs  it  to  scorn  ;  and  time,  de- 
stroying one  by  one  the  strong-holds,  as  well 
as  the  fibres  of  our  affections,  finishes  by 
steeping  whatever  memory  of  the  past  remains, 
in  the  chilling  waters  of  oblivion.  We  do  not 
wish  to  remember,  we  wilfully  steel  our  hearts, 
— the  world  claims  its  children,  and  leaves  them 
no  affection  to  bestow  upon  what  they  loved  in 
the  days  of  their  guileless  and  uninformed 
simplicity. 

But  the  affection  which  Philip  and  Magda- 
lene bore  each  other,  had,  in  their  particular 
case,  been  prolonged  both  by  the  pecidiar 
construction  of  their  minds,  and  by  circum- 
stances, which,  instead  of  separating,  united 
them  more  closely.  Many  and  earnest  were  the 
prayers  she  offered  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
that  he  would  protect  and  guide  her  beloved 
brother,  and  save  him  from  impending  evil. 
A  stranger  could  not  have  looked  on  his  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  features  while  he  slept, 
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without  feeling  strangely  interested  in  them; 
they  bore  the  traces  of  deep  and  recent  dis- 
tress; the  forehead,  broad  and  whitc^  was, 
nevertheless,  contracted  over  the  eyebrows,  as 
if  by  repressed  bodily  pain ;  the  long  lashes 
rested  on  the  colourless  cheeks,  and  the  lips 
were  compressed ;  his  sleep,  though  profound, 
was  anything  but  calm ;  and  more  than  once 
his  sister  longed  to  awaken  him ;  still  she  fan- 
cied  that  his  sleeping  must  be  more  pleasing 
than  his  waking  thoughts,  and  he  would  most 
probably  have  slumbered  on  till  morning,  had 
she  not  been  startled  and  alarmed  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  convulsion  which  agitated  his  whole 
frame.  When  first  she  awoke  him,  he  did  not 
seem  conscious  of  where  he  was ;  but  in  a  few 
moments  his  faculties  became  active  as  usual, 
and  he  only  replied  to  her  kind  and  affection- 
ate inquiries  by  bitter  sighs. 

''  It  is  almost  as  sad,"  he  said,  after  a  little 
pause,  "  to  be  cared  for  too  much,  as  too  little 
— ^how  miserable  you  are  when  I  ail  anything. 
When  I  look  back  upon  our  early  years,  dear 
Magdalene,  upon  the  hopes,  fears,  and  disap- 
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pointmcnts  we  have  encountered  together^  I 
often  wonder  what  it  is  that  binds  me  so  closely 
to  the  world.  We  look  upon  life  as  a  preca- 
rious good,  and  a  certain  evil;  yet  how  we 
cling  to  it ! — there  is  a  world  within  us,  as  well 
as  a  world  without, — a  temporal  and  a  spiritual 
dynasty  either  to  yield  to  or  contend  with, — 
Heaven  only  knows  which  we  ought  to  do.  I 
dreamed,  Magdalene;  —  the  agonies  which 
frighted  you,  were  but  the  agonies  of  a 
dream ! '' 

"  You  do  not  recall  your  mind,  Philip,  as 
you  might  do,  when  you  attempt  to  sleep." 

'^  Recall,  Magdalene,  what  is  not  ours  either 
to  keep  or  send  away  ! — the  spirit,  sister,  will 
not  be  controlled :  no  matter  how  perfect,  how 
beautiful  its  clay-built  tenement  may  be,  still 
it  will  claim  its  spirit-privilege,  and  wander 
free  and  far.  Poor,  and  weak,  and  feeble,  and 
worthless  must  be  the  spirit  that  will  not  wan- 
der. How  often,  when  wanting  food,  wanting, 
as  you  may  remember  we  often  did,  the  coars- 
est sustenance,  have  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
fancied  heaps  and  stores  of  luxuries;  how  often 
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triumphed  in  my  art^  and  seen  thousandB  bend- 
ing low  before  some  mighty  sculpture  of  my 
own  creating,  when  I  had  not  wherewithal  to 
purchase  a  morsel  of  bread.'*  And  then  he 
laughed,  and,  after  a  brief  pause^  continued, 
— "  Magdalene^  do  you  ever  think  of  the  sunny 
hours  we  spent  in  Italy  ?  do  you  remember 
the  large  lonely  chamber,  and  the  high  narrow 
windows,  festooned  with  vine  leaves,  and  the 
moonlight  ?  Oh,  can  you  ever  forget  the  Italian 
moonlight  ?  My  brother !  how  he,  poor  fellow^ 
used  to  enjoy  it.  Ah,  Magdalene,  what  a  land 
of  joy  and  sorrow  it  was  to  us !  *' 

"  Like  all  earthly  things/'  said  Magdalene, 
struggling  to  repress  the  feelings  which  rushed 
upon  her ;  "  a  mingling  of  good  and  evil." 

'*  You,  sister,  were  all  goodness.  Magdalene, 
I,  who  know  you  best,  declare  before  Grod 
there  is  no  taint  of  evil  in  your  nature.  Do 
you  remember  how  poor  Claude  and  I  found 
out  your  tricks  ?  how  you  pretended  you  hmd 
breakfasted  before  we  rose,  that  00  we  might 
luximate  in  abundance,  while  you  dmott 
starved  ?  " 
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"  Hush,  PhUip." 

''  Nay^  but  you  did,  Magdalene ; — and  do 
you  remember  our  gay  caps,  and  how  yon 
earned  tlicm,  and  how  I  found  you  washing  ?  " 

''Hush, Philip/'  again  interrupted  his  sister, 
*'  I  shall  grow  spoiled,  conceited, — change  the 
subject, — talk  to  me  of  something  else.*' 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  he  answered.  "  I  may  not 
be  with  you  long,  Magdalene ;  then,  poor 
girl,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  recall  my  words 
and  looks,  and  voice,  as  those  do  who  remem- 
ber music,  and  live  on  the  remembrance.  I 
will  tell  you  my  dream." 

''  Do  not,'*  said  his  sister,  *'  it  will  agitate 
jou." 

"  No,  not  at  all,  it  will  do  me  good.  When 
dreams  and  spirit-visitings  arc  told,  half  their 
influence  evaporates  ;  it  is  the  secret,  silent 
musing  which  causes  them  to  eat  into  the 
brain,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever.  I  will  tell 
my  dream,  and  you  must  listen.  I  thought  we 
three  children  were  sitting  on  a  bank,  you,  as 
you  used«  in  the  centre,  and  our  dead  brother 
leaning  with  his  head  upon  your  lap.    I  re- 
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member  it  so  distinctly ;  I  was  looking  upon 
you  both,  and  chiding  him^  because  he  would 
not  sit  to  me  in  the  position  I  wanted;  but  he 
only  laughed,  and  I  felt  provoked  at  his  mirth. 
I  chid  him  more  than  once,  and  the  last  time  I 
spoke  sharply,  and  as  I  did,  I  thought  the 
semblance  of  my  mother  came  between  him 
and  me.  Whether  her  vision  arose  from  the 
earth,  or  descended  from  the  heavens,  I^could 
not  tell,  but  there  it  was  before  me,  transpa- 
rent as  an  icicle.  I  did  not  see  the  sun  shine, 
jor  the  moon  gleam  upon  it,  yet  it  stood  beam- 
ing and  bright,  illumined  from  within,  and  her 
features  wore  their  own  thin,  pale,  placid  ex- 
pression, and  the  longer  I  gazed,  the  more 
•tranquil  grew  her  countenance,  until  its  aspect 
changed  into  that  of  positive  happiness  ;  and 
I  thought  that,  charmed  as  I  was  with  looking 
At  her,  still  I  turned  to  look  upon  my  brother, 
und  the  expression  of  earthly  mirthfulness  had 
passed  from  his  lips.  I  saw  the  smile  disap- 
pear, as  it  were,  and  by  deg^rees  his  form  dilated, 
and  as  it  expanded  it  also  became  transparent, 
'ading,  fadhig,  fading  away,  like  mist  from  the 
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mountain.  When  I  turned  my  eyes  towards 
my  mother,  she  was  gone ;  and  when  I  again 
sought  Claude,  he  was  nowhere  seen ! " 

"  This  is  no  dream/'  said  Magdalene,  "  but 
a  reality.  Claude  is  gone,  and,  be  sure,  our 
beloved  mother  waited  for  him,  though  we  saw 
her  not ! " 

"  Behold  the  second  scene,"  said  Philip ;  "it 
regards  yourself.  I  saw  you,  Magdalene,  more 
distinctly  than  I  do  now ;  you  sat  with  a  smil- 
ing aspect,  and  beaming  eyes,  the  beloved  of  a 
happy  circle,  for  every  face  was  turned  upon 
you  with  love;  but,  Magdalene,  /  was  not 
among  theiny 

"  Silly  boy,"  said  his  sister,  "  have  you  not 
said  you  saw  iiV^ 

"  In  the  spirit,  Magdalene/'  he  replied, 
mournfully ;  "  that  was  all." 

"  You  shall  not  utter  a  word  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, Philip;  you  are  grown  quite  superstitious.'' 

"  Then/'  he  replied,  with  the  stubbornness 
which  characterized  his  nature,  "  I  will  remain 
silent  and  think  it  over.  Why  will  you  thwart 
me?" 
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"  Go  on,'*  she  said,  meekly. 

''  One  there  was,  a  stranger,  who  oflFiered 
you  his  hand  ;  but  I  thought  you  opened,  as  it 
were,  a  door  within  your  bosom,  and  behold, 
instead  of  a  heart  you  showed  him  a  tomb.    I 
forget  what  followed ;  indeed,  I  did  not  note 
much  more ;  but  there  arose  a  confused  noise, 
a  din,  and  Claude  lay  at  my  feet,  blood  oozing 
from  his  lips,  and  he  tried  to  speak,  but  his 
breath  only  bubbled  the  warm  blood  the  more, 
and  I  heard  no  sound,  except  that  of  a  whirl- 
ing blast  above  him ;    and   then  a  fiendish 
laugh,  muttering  at  first,  but  in  the  end  swell- 
ing and  boisterous ;  and  I  looked  to  whence  it 
came,  and  over  his  body  1  saw  his  murderer, 
poised  in  the  air,  murmuring  and  pointing- 
ay,  Magdalene,  pointing  exultingly  to  my  bro- 
ther's blood ;    and  then  he  uttered  deep  and 
desperate  blasphemies,  and  each  curse  that 
escaped    his    blue    and  loathsome   lips — for 
though  the  outline  of  his  beauty  remained^  the 
detail  was  deformity — assumed  a  tangible  and 
distinct  form,  floating  before  me,  filling  the 
air  with  frightful  screams,  and  pouring  teth 
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dark  and  bitter  words ;  these  creatures  multi- 
plied^  each  more  hideous  than  the  other  ;  and 
at  last,  and  strangely^  the  distance  between  us 
was  diminished,  and  I  dragged  him  from  the 
elevated  position  he  had  occupied^  and  dashed 
him  on  the  earth.  He  remained  prostrate  at 
my  feet,  and  thrusting  my  hand  into  my  boBom> 
I  drew  this  dagger  forth.'* 

'*  Merciful  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  Magdalene, 
horrified  at  seeing  such  an  implement  of  de- 
struction so  suddenly  in  her  brother's  hand, 
''  you  surely  do  not  always  carry  that  about 
with  you  ?  " 

'*  And  why  not  ?  I  do  not  know  how  soon  I 
may  need  its  assistance;  and  when  not  neededjt 
is  as  harmless  as  a  sleeping  child.  Do  not  trem- 
ble, Magdalene ;  but  even  in  my  dream  I  had 
not  need  to  use  it^  for  methought,  while  he  lay 
crouching  and  writhing  at  my  feet,  the  fright- 
fill  fiends,  offsprings  of  his  own  curses,  fell  upon 
him  with  a  hideous  yelling — and  when  I  sought 
to  fidfil  my  vow  of  vengeance^  the  unclean,  but 
beautifiil  temple  in  which  his  evil  passions  had 
so  long  revelled,  was  only  a  mass,  hovriUe  to 
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look  upon — most  horrible  ! "  He  shuddered 
under  the  influence  of  his  excited  imagination, 
and  Magdalene  only  observed,  "  Thank  God, 
Philip,  that,  even  in  a  dream,  you  were  not  a 
murderer !  *' 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  looking  from  the 
window  she  saw  Babbit-skin  and  his  assistant 
employed  iil  changing  their  horses.  Magda- 
lene would  have  given  much  to  have  lingered 
at  Bell-farmi  but  under  present  circumstances, 
she  knew  it  was  impossible. 

At  Portsmouth,  neither  Philip  nor  Peter 
could  obtain  any  intelligence,  except  that  Mr. 
Mortimer,  accompanied  by  armed  authorities, 
had  crossed  over  to  Havre;  and  they  also 
heard  that  Lord  Norley,  not  more  than  an 
hour  before,  had  taken  post-horses  on  to  Lon- 
don. This  was  provoking,  as  Magpdalene 
earnestly  desired  to  know  how  Mrs.  Lorton 
was,  and  his  lordship's  opinion  as  to  the  result 
of  their  exertions. 

''  God  bless  you,  Magdalene,"  said  Philip^ 
when  his  sister  was  fairly  on  board  the  pretty 
steamer  that  plies  so  diligently  between  Ports- 
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mouth  and  Ryde  ;  ''  God  bless  and  preserve 
you !"  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when 
«he  quitted  the  packet,  notwithstanding  her 
efforts  to  detain  him,  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd.  Need  I  say  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart» 
and  a  sorrowful  spirit^  that  Magdalene  Mars' 
den  returned  to  the  most  beautiful  of  islands 
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But  darkly  mingling  with  the  thought 

Of  each  familiar  icene. 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

With  all  that  lay  between. 

HsiCAifa. 


*'NoTHiKo  learnt — nothing  heard — nothing 
yet  known,  you  say,  Magdalene/*  exclaimed 
Lady  Ellen  Revis ;  ''  so  much  time  gone,  and 
nothing  explained.  Oh^  Magdalene,  Magda- 
lene, what  can,  what  does  it  mean  ?  ** 

"  Alas  !  my  Lady,  I  know  almost  as  little  as 
yourself,"  she  replied  -,  "  but  what  I  do  know 
only  causes  me  increased  perplexity.  You 
could  not  have  heard  from  Mr.  Mortimer,  I 
suppose?" 

''  Heard  from  him  !  '*  repeated  Lady  Ellen  ; 

certainly  not ;  how  could  I  have  heard  ?  '* 
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Magdalene  explained  that  he  had  crossed 
to  Havre.  Lady  Ellen  turned  deadly  pale. 
^'  Oh»  Magdalene !  *'  she  said,  "  he  may  meet 
that  fearful  man — and  if  so ^' 

"  He  will  punish  him/'  added  Magdalene. 

"  True,  you  say  truly,  he  will  punish  him," 
she  r^eated  slowly.  ''  This  quiet,  with  its 
wretched  uncertainty,  is  a  thousand  times  more 
dreadful  than  all  the  fatigue  and  labour  men 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  desire  to 
obtain.  What  woidd  I  not  give  for  the  dear 
privilege  of  even  seeking  her  I  so  much  love ! " 

*'  I  will  now  go  to  Mrs.  Lorton,"  said  Mag- 
dalene ;  "  but  will  your  Ladyship  first  tell  me 
if  she  knows  what  has  occurred  ?  " 

''  She  does ; — it  is  astonishing  how  this  sort 
of  news  gets  abroad.  Bobert  was  not  as  careful 
as  he  should  have  been.  I  wish  that  Peter  had 
brought  us  the  information,''  continued  Lady 
Ellen,  "  his  deep  afiection  renders  him  bo  va- 
luable. While  my  father  and  mother,  after 
receiving  your  letter,  were  debating  the  best 
mode  of  breaking  the  intelligence   to   Mrs. 
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Lorion,  the  door  opened^  and,  pale  and  spectre- 
like, she  stood  amongst  us^  before  I  knew  that 
she  had  entered.  Her  aspect  was  so  wild,  her 
dress  so  deranged,  that  I  trembled  for  her  in- 
tellect. '  Tell  me/  she  said^  '  what  has  oc- 
curred that  makes  the  servants  look  on  me 
with  pity  ?  Why  will  they  not  answer  me  ? 
Something  has  happened — a  strange  whisper- 
ing is  around  me,  in  which  Mary's  name  is 
mingled  ;  and  you,  too,  stare  strangely  at  me : 
tell  me,  Lord  Norley,  for  the  love  of  God  tell 
me  what  has  occurred  ? ' 

"  '  Nothing,  my  good  Lady,'  replied  my  fa- 
ther,  at  the  same  moment  holding  a  glass  of 
wine  to  her  lips,  for  she  looked  ghastly  and 
wretched  ;  '  nothing.  Madam,  nothing  ;  you 
agitate  yourself  unnecessarily.* 

*"' Nothing!' she  repeated, — 'and  you  all 
seem  thus — is  Horace  Brown  dead  V 

'  No,  I  assure  you  he  was  much  better.' 
'Then  it  must  be  Mary;  something  has 
befallen  Mary.     Lady  Norley,'  she  continued, 
turning  so  suddenly  on  my  mother  that  she 
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had  not  time  to  frame  an  answer, '  tell  me  the 
truth — yourself  a  mother,  you  will  not  trifle 
with  a  mother's  feelings  ! ' 

"  '  I  have  told  you,  Mrs.  Lorton,'  said  my 
father,  in  his  most  persuasive  tone ;  '  I  have 
told  you,  my  dear  Madam,  that  nothing  is  the 
matter.' 

"  *  I  do  not  believe  you,'  she  exclaimed, 
almost  fiercely — my  father  bowed.  '  No,  no, 
my  Lord,  you  cannot  deceive  me,  nor  can  I 
attempt  to  deceive  you,  and  bow,  and  say  that 
your  word  is  all  sufiicicnt ;  a  mother  s  feelings 
can  brook  no  idle  ceremony.  Lady  Ellen,  I 
demand  of  you,  what  you  have  heard  from 
Mary  ? ' 

"  '  Will  you  be  calm  ?  Will  you  try  and 
calm  yourself?'  I  said.  I  took  her  hand,  looked 
steadilyin  her  face,  and  placed  her  in  the  chair 
from  which  I  had  just  risen. 

•' '  Is  she  dead — have  I  killed  her  ? '  she 
murmured,  her  features  working  convulsively, 
and  I  dared  not  look  at  my  father,  well  know- 
ing that  if  he  disapproved  of  the  course  I  had 
adopted,  I  must  not  continue  it;  yet  perfectly 
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convinced,  from  my  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton's  character,  it  was  the  only  one  to  be 
adopted  towards  her. 

"  ^  She  is  not  dead,  she  is  not  even  ill,  that 
I  know  of/  I  said ;  '  but  an  accident  has  oc- 
curred—  her  carriage  has  been  overturned, 
and,  consequently,  her  journey  to  London  re- 
tarded.' 

"  *  There  may  be  truth  in  that,'  she  replied ; 
*  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth  ; — if  one  carriage  is 
destroyed,  another  can  be  obtained; — if  one 
set  of  post-horses  is  disabled,  another  is  imme- 
diately ready.  No,  no.  Lady  Ellen,  accidents 
of  the  nature  you  have  described  may  occur^ 
but  not  so  as  to  retard  travelling  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  so,  between  Portsmouth  and 
London.'  She  paused  for  a  reply ;  and,  taking 
her  hands  within  mine,  I  desired  her  to  sit 
down.  She  obeyed  almost  mechanically, — ^it 
flashed  across  my  mind  at  the  moment,  that 
the  previous  knowledge  she  had  of  D'Oraine's 
habits  and  haunts  might  assist  in  Mary's  re- 
covery, and  I  asked  her  if  she  really  would 
endeavour  to  sustain  herself,  and  calm  those 
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feelings^  whose  impulse  she  has  ever  been  too 
ready  to  obey  ? 

''  She  snatched  the  glass  of  wine  which,  be- 
fore, my  father  could  not  prevail  on  her  to 
touch,  and  drank  it  eagerly  off.  • 

"  *  Now,'  she  said,  *  Lady  Ellen,  I  will  hear 
you.' 

"  *  Not  here,  then,'  I  replied  ;  •  come  to  my 
room.'  " 

"  Now  Heaven  bless  you  for  that  consider- 
ation ! "  exclaimed  Magdalene.  "  I  would  not 
that  Lord  Norley's  cars  had  heard  what  she 
might  have  uttered." 

*' My  father,"  continued  Lady  Ellen,  "opened 

the    door,    with    his    peculiar    manner,    and 

bowing,  as  I  supported  her  out,  said,  coldly, 

*  As  I  am  not  in  my  own  child's  confidence, 

I    cannot  expect  the  honour   of    Mrs.   Lor- 

ton's.'      She   did  not  heed   the  observation, 

and  I  did  not  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

As  long  as  I  live,  Magdalene,  I  shall  never 

forget  her  extreme  agony  and  despair,  when 

I  told  her  that  her  daughter  had  been  seized 

and  carried  off.     She  upbraided  herself  most 
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bitterly  for  having  suffered  her  to  leave  home 
without  her, — she  flew  into  an  ecstasy  of  the 
most  passionate  sorrow, — she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  cursed  D*Oraine  with  the  most 
bitter  curses, — she  spoke  of  him  as  the  early 
destroyer  of  her  own  peace.  She  said  the  few 
years  that  she  believed  him  dead,  were  the  only 
years  of  happiness  she  ever  knew ; — ^but  she 
seemed  to  draw  consolation  from  the  idea,  that 
he  would  not  dare  to  force  a  marriage  upon 
Mary. — '  All  he  wanted,'  she  said,  *  was  to  ex- 
tort money.' " 

"  It  is  all  strange  and  mysterious  even  to 
me,"  said  Magdalene,  "  who  know  so  much  of 
his  early  history, — yet  I  cannot  fathom  it, — I 
cannot  make  it  out.  Did  your  Ladyship  re- 
ceive no  farther  information  ?  " 

"  Much.  She  alluded  to  a  great  deal; 
though  her  communication  was  vague  and  un- 
certain ;  but,  Magdalene,  though  I  know  your 
worth,  and  know  the  esteem  you  are  held  in^  I 
cannot  repeat  what  I  heard  at  such  a  time, 
without  a  breach  of  confidence,  which  neither 
of  us  could  approve." 
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"  Most  true,"  she  replied.  "  I  would  not 
wish  it :  but  now  I  will  go  and  seek  her ; — has 
your  Ladyship  seen  her  since  ?  " 

"  I  have  hardly  left  her,"  said  Lady  Ellen, 
*'  even  for  a  moment/' 

"  And  her  mind,  my  Lady  ?  " 

Lady  Ellen  shook  her  head.  *'  I  believe, 
Magdalene,  she  has  that  preying  on  her  mind 
which  must  either  be  dissipated,  or  will  even- 
tually destroy  it.  She  writes  a  great  deal,  and 
has  spoken  but  little  since.  We  will  go  to  her 
now.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
dark  or  dreary,  more  bleak  or  miserable  in 
appearance,  than  the  narrow  walk  which  sepa- 
rated Lord  Norley's  villa  from  the  cottage 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton.  The  knell 
of  approaching  winter  wailed  heavily  amongst 
the  branches,  which  a  few  days'  sharp  frost  had 
deprived  of  every  leaf,  and  one  stunted  but 
sturdy  oak  waved  wide  his  branches  over  a 
bank,  where  Mary  and  Mortimer  had  often  sat 
during  the  brief  autumn  days  they  had  passed 
together  on  the  island.    The  bank,  then  so 
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green  and  fragrant,  was  now  beaten  and  crisped 
by  the  harsh  frost ;  the  leaves  whirled  in  the 
rough  sea-blast,  and  rattled  on  the  hardened 
earth ;  the  robin  hopped  from  the  cold  branch 
upon  their  path,  peering  with  his  mild  inquir- 
ing eyes  into  each  face,  demanding  food  and 
shelter,  with  the  half-earnest,  half- deprecating 
air  of  a  hungry  yet  gentle  beggar ;  the  cattle, 
still  left  at  liberty  in  the  fields,  either  sought 
the  shelter  of  some  high  tree,  or  lofty  hedge- 
row, or  moved  listlessly  about  in  the  shivering 
sun-beams,  seeking  heat  yet  finding  none. 
Winter,  real,  veritable  winter,  frequently  car- 
ries a  cheerfulness  in  its  snowy  aspect  which 
invigorates  and  enlivens ;  it  clothes  the  trees 
after  its  own  rich  and  exuberant  fancy,  in 
shining  and  silvery  garments.  There  is  a 
hardy  boldness  in  its  breeze,  a  dignified  stern- 
ness in  its  storms;  it  lays  the  proud  forest 
low,  and  with  a  breath  overthrows  what  man 
calls  the  work  of  centuries.  We  cannot  but 
venerate  the  strength  which  binds  the  tor« 
rents  of  our  southern  lands,  and  grasping 
within  its  palm  the  Northern  Seas,  commands 
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stillness  and  peace  unto  their  waters.  The 
other  seasons  are  more  gentle ;  their  object  is 
benevolent^  their  attributes  are  kindness  and 
mercy ;  but  winter  is  great  nature's  autocrat 
— there  is  no  rival  near  his  throne.  The  tran- 
sit from  autumn  to  the  freezing  season  en- 
genders little  save  the  repining  spleen,  the 
wearisome  disgust,  the  sad  and  trembling  un- 
certainty which  sends  those  who  have  no  faith 
in  the  superintending  benevolence  of  an  Al- 
mighty power,  into  the  presence  from  whence 
there  is  no  return. 

Lady  Ellen,  followed  closely  by  Magdalene^ 
felt  not  only  the  baneful  influence  of  the  sea- 
son, but  was  fully  alive  to  the  sorrow  which  had 
plunged  those  she  loved  into  such  deep  distress; 
and  those  whom  Ellen  Revis  loved,  she  loved 
with  her  whole  soul.  They  passed  the  window 
of  the  pavilion,  where  Mary,  unknown  to  them 
all,  had  evinced  such  womanly  yet  determined 
firmness,  and  Magdalene  was  somewhat  asto- 
nished at  perceiving  that  the  window-shutters 
of  Mrs.  Lorton's  bedroom  were  closely  shut. 
She  pointed  out  this  to  Lady  Ellen. 
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"  You  cannot  be  surprised  at  it,"  she  said, 
"  she  has  with  her  own  hands  secured  every 
door  and  bolt  in  the  house,  and  seems  haunted 
by  a  dread  of — I  know  not  what !  " 

Peter  opened  the  door,  and  holding  his 
finger  up  in  token  of  silence,  said  he  was  cer- 
tain the  lady  was  asleep.  She  had  not  been 
seen  by  any  of  the  servants  since  Lady  !Ellen 
left  her  that  morning,  and  he  had  listened  at 
the  door,  almost  ever  since  his  arrival,  and 
had  heard  no  sound.  Magdalene  turned  pale 
and  trembled;  but  Lady  Ellen,  tliough  she 
paled,  walked  to  the  door,  and  called  loudly 
on  Mrs.  Lorton.  She  repeated  her  summons 
several  times,  but  in  vain. 

"  We  must  force  it,"  she  said,  at  last,  really 
alarmed ;  ''  she  cannot  be  alive  and  not  hear 
me. 

"  Your  Ladyship  forgets,"  observed  Mag- 
dalene, ''  the  large  quantities  of  laudanum 
she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking:  such  doses 
would  stupiiy  a  stronger  head  than  hers." 

"  Nevertheless,  we  must  force  the  door,"  re- 
peated Lady  Ellen. 
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"  Dear  Lady  Ellen/'  said  Magdalene,  ^'  only 
consider^  if,  not  having  heard  you  call,  she 
should  awaken  while  the  door  is  bursting  open, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  effect  such  sudden 
fright  might  have  upon  her — ^pray  consider." 

"  I  have  considered,"  said  Lady  Ellen.  ''Peter, 
force  the  door  instantly." 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  open  modern 
doors,  particularly  those  of  every  species  of 
cottage  omee — they  are  fragile  as  the  taste 
which  in  such  paper  dwellings  directs  their 
construction, — and  Peter,  with  one  push  of  his 
muscular  shoulder,  removed  the  obstacle  to 
their  entrance. 

Lady  Ellen  and  Magdalene  looked  at  each 
other  in  silent  astonishment  and  dismay.  The 
bed  had  not  been  lain  on,  Mrs.  Lorton  s  dress- 
ing-table remained  as  usual,  the  arm-chair  was 
in  its  accustomed  place — ^but,  the  room  was 
vacant — it  had  no  occupant.  The  house  was 
searched  in  vain.  No  one  had  seen  its  mis- 
tress, and  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found ! 
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Come,  ye  who  live  for  pleasure,  come,  behold 
A  man  of  pleasure  when  he's  poor  and  old ; 
'^^'hen  he  looks  back  through  life,  and  cannot  find 
A  single  action  to  relieve  his  mind ; 
When  he  looks  forward,  striving  still  to  keep 
A  steady  prospect  of  eternal  sleep. 

Crabbk. 

When  Lord  Norlcy,  Harry  Mortimer,  and 
Horace  Brown  (the  latter  perplexed  by  the 
representations  made  to  him  by  others)  ima- 
gined that  D'Orainc  had  conveyed  Mary  to 
the  opposite  coast,  they  were  greatly  mistaken : 
it  was  quite  true  that,  lurged  on  by  desperate 
fortunes,  D'Oraine  had  committed  an  act  of 
which  ahready  he  repented;  but  bieing  once 
accomplished,  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
mislead  his  pursuers  and  gain  time,  by  which 
to  convince  Mary  that  her  best  resouiee» 
under  such  circumstances,  was,  by  writing  to 
her  uncle  while  in  his  power,  to  obtain  a  sum 
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of  money,  enormous  as  to  its  amount^  but 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance,  compared  to  the  safety  of  his  be- 
loved niece. 

It  is  but  justice  to  a  man  possessed  of  talents 
that,  however  misapplied,  were  yet  varied  in 
number,  and  excellent  in  quality,  to  confess 
that^  despite  the  evil  and  depraved  habits 
which  repetition  had  rendered  familiar,  and 
vicious  associations  taught  him  to  consider  as 
things  of  course,  D'Oraine  shuddered  at  his 
own  outrage,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
and  would  have  given  much  that  he  had  not 
listened  to  the  instigations  of  a  man  w^hom  he 
despised,  but  who  was  one  of  many  such  with 
whom  his  dangerous  passions  and  propensities 
had  brought  him  into  contact.  It  is  fright  Ail 
to  think  how  vile  are  the  instruments  which 
work  the  destruction  of  the  best  and  bravest 
in  the  world ;  but  though  D'Oraine  had  long 
forfeited  all  claim  to  be  considered  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  still  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  know  his  feelings,  and  their  bitter- 
ness, without  a  sentiment  of  pity  mingling  with 
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horror,  which  his  many  and  various  errors  and 
sins  would  create.  Ready,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  existence,  to  plunge  into  any  and 
every  project  that  promised  either  amuse- 
ment or  excitement,  he  found  himself  grey, 
both  in  years  and  crime,  without  having  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  of  this  world's  wealth  to 
comfort  those  latter  years,  which,  despite  his 
strenuous  efforts  to  the  contrary,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  on  the  decline. 

The  transition  from  one  sin  to  another  is 
hardly  felt,  while  the  whirhvind  passions  of  in- 
temperate men  are  suflfered  to  have  their  sway ; 
but  there  are  hours,  when  reflection  will  claim 
its  tribute  from  time,  and  force  an  account  of 
actions  we  would  fain  forget.  Thus  it  was 
that  D*Oraine*s  memory  sheathed  many  a  dag- 
ger in  a  heart  which,  though  ulcerated,  was 
not  hardened;  and  at  such  times,  the  retro- 
spection of  his  past  life  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  dissipatioo, 
but  the  roses  of  life  were  fading,  thdUgh  the 
thorns  remained,  and  their  sharpness  became 
more  poignant  as  the  leaves  dropped,  one  by^ 
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one,  from  the  decaying  blossoms.  The  know- 
ledge of  his  vices  had  obliterated  even  the  re- 
membrance of  his  talents  and  fascinations  in 
the  continental  to\vns,  where  his  ingenuity  had 
been  exercised  with  more  skill  than  principle, 
and  there  were  but  few  of  any  consideration 
where  he  dared  appear  in  public. 

When  in  his  boyish  days  he  first  visited 
England,  he  was  a  clever,  intelligent,  hand- 
some,  but  already  depraved  youth.  Convinced 
that  pleasures,  such  as  he  sought,  could  only 
be  purchased  by  gold,  and  not  caring  what 
sacrifice  he  made  to  obtain  the  gilded  pesti- 
lence, he  alternated  on  behalf  (or,  as  it  was 
subsequently  proved,  to  the  disadvantage)  of 
a  well-known  mercantile  house  between  Liver- 
pool, the  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
the  French  coast;  and,  during  a  portion  of 
the  war,  speculated  more  boldly  than  wisely 
in  the  way  of  export  and  import.  He  smug- 
gled, as  many  gentlemen  do  when  they 
imagine  they  are  safe  from  detection;  but 
D'Oraine  was  detected,  and  that,  together  with 
some  other  eclaircissemens  of  arsomewhat  similar 
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nature,  obHged  him  to  leave  England.  It  was 
a  few^  and  only  a  few  months  before  this  took 
place^  that  his  knowledge  of  the  young,  the 
innocent,  the  beautiful  Margaret  Linden  com- 
menced; and  of  his  subsequent  career,  until 
the  night  she  met  him  at  Lord  Norley^s,  she 
knew  almost  nothing.  What  she  knew  be- 
fore her  marriage,  and  a  short  time  after,  was, 
however,  enough  to  account  for  her  dismay. 
He,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  no  respect  igno- 
rant of  the  golden  fleece  she  had  won  and 
wore,  and  he  came  to  London  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  by  no  means  the  first  he  had 
adopted,  determined  to  turn  it  to  advantage, 
yet  doubtful  as  to  exactly  what  course  he  should 
pursue. 

lie  had  committed  some  daring  frauds  at 
Paris  and  at  Boulogne ;  he  was  well  known  to 
the  police  authorities  of  many  of  the  continen- 
tal towns;  and  when  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton 
heard  that  Lord  Norley  and  Mortimer  believed 
he  had  carried  Mary  to  France,  she  had  some 
excellent  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness 
of  the  information,  as  D'Orainehad  mentumed 
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to  her,  more  than  once,  that  he  could  not  re- 
turn there,  adding,  that  when  he  had  received 
what  he  required,  he  would  seek  American 
liberty,  and  find  there  the  ease  and  freedom 
which  he  felt  assured  he  could  not  enjoy  in 
Europe. 

Muskito — his  accomplished  friend  the  world 
called  him — was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
bragging,  cowardly  knave — a  liar  on  a  large 
scale — magnificent  in  falsehood — and,  strange 
to  say,  his  barefaced  but  most  entertaining 
lies  had  procured  him  the  entree  in  society, 
where  it  is  only  astonishing  he  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  appear.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
much  respectability  we  sacrifice  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  trifling  and  frivolous  amusement; 
while  we  despise  the  jester,  we  cherish  the  jest ; 
and  endure  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
To  this  contemptible  indulgence  Muskito  was 
indebted  for  a  popularity  which,  at  one  time, 
introduced  him  among  the  higher  circles ;  and 
though,  tired  of  their  fool  and  his  folly,  his 
popularity  faded,  and  he  was  nearly  forgotten, 
yet  he  was  not  inclined  to  relinquish  his  hold 
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upon  the  luxuries  of  life,  without  making  every 
effort  to  retain  them. 

He  possessed  much  more  cunning  than 
D'Oraine,  and  would  stoop  to  little  meannesses, 
and  many  pitiful  arts,  which  the  other,  at  all 
events,  in  his  early  and  more  daring  days,  would 
have  spumed.  Musldto  was  a  heartless  knave, 
who,  with  much  of  the  semblance  of  generosity, 
had  never  felt  one  generous  feeling,  and  whose 
whole  life  was  one  huge  selfish-  lie.  He  no 
more  understood  the  principles  of  honour  and 
virtue,  than  he  understood  the  reason  of 
the  sun's  heat :  to  have  comprehended  the 
worthlessness  of  his  nature,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  hear  the  low,  bitter,  mocking 
laugh  he  indulged  in,  at  any  tale  of  woe,  or 
human  frailty,  or  human  virtue ;  be  it  what  it 
might  of  that  description,  the  laugh  was  still 
the  same.  Even  D'Oraine  often  declared  he 
never  heard  it  without  shuddering.  And  yet 
the  knave  laughed  but  sparingly.  I  doubt 
not  his  most  scornful  laughter  was  reserved 
for  such  as,  duped  for  a  time  by  his  manifold 
falsehoods,  had  ample  leisure^  when  he  drew 
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the  curtain,  to  repent  their  weakness,  and  me- 
ditate upon  their  folly.  Poor  Mary  had  often 
smiled  at  Iiis  absurdities ;  Jhe  had  even  suc- 
ceeded in  flattering  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  into  a 
belief  of  his  state  and  gentle  breeding ;  but 
though  her  opinion  of  his  talents  had  never 
been  an  exalted  one,  and  she  had  taken  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  contempt  of  his  falsehoods, 
she  was  unprepared  to  find  him  linked  with 
D*Oraine  in  a  plot  for  her  destruction. 

Instead  of  crossing  the  sea,  as  her  friends 
believed,  Mary  was  conveyed,  —  not  to  a 
lonely-looking  dwelling,  like  most  heroines  of 
romance,  but — to  a  cheerfully-situated  house,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  public  road, 
and,  as  she  imagined,  from  any  other  dwelling. 
It  was  low  down  in  a  forest  glade,  and  she  not 
only  heardi  but  could  see  from  her  chamber 
window,  the  course  of  a  river,  which,  leaden 
and  heavy-looking,  passed  on  its  way,  sur- 
mounted on  either  side  by  high  and  rugged 
banks.  I  said  it  was  a  cheerfully-situated 
house,  and  so  it  was,  if  we  consider  a  prospect 
which  embraces  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
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vegetable  and  animated  world  as  coining  under 
that  denomination ;  it  had  little  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  robber's  or  a  smuggler's  haunt, — its 
retirement  was  voluntary ;  but  Mary,  unac- 
quainted with  the  country,  could  not  even 
guess  at  its  situation.  The  tardy  morning  of 
a  November  day  had  dawned  before  she  en- 
tered the  room,  which  had  evidently  not  been 
prepared  for  her  reception :  the  only  person 
she  saw,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  assisted 
in  conveying  her  there^  was  a  sharp,  vigilant- 
looking  foreigner,  probably  an  Italian.  Find- 
ing herself  completely  in  D'Oraine's  power^ 
she  abstained  from  eveiything  bordering  on 
personal  resistance,  while  compelled  to  enter 
the  house,  and  her  ncryes  were  too  weakened 
to  allow  her  to  continue  the  earnest  and  heart- 
rending remonstrances  she  had  addressed  to 
him  during  their  journey.  Her  first  impulse, 
when  alone,  was  to  throw  herself  on  her  knee^, 
and  pour  forth  her  soul  in  prayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty, intreating  His  protection.  Devotion 
would  seem  an  inherent  principle  in  womaii'3 
nature ;  whether  it  be  to  the  Creator  or  the  crei^ 
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ture>  her  existence  is  not  perfected  until  she 
worships.  Man  must  be  either  a  patriot  or  a 
Christian  to  comprehend  the  sentiment ;  a 
woman  s  love  barely  stops  short  of  adoration. 
Mary  bad  learned  prayers,  but  it  was  in  that 
hour  of  loneliness  and  bereavement  she  first 
knew  what  it  was  "  to  pray.'' 

When  she  attempted  to  look  out  upon  the 
landscape^  a  feeling  the  most  desolate  stole 
upon  her;  a  tall  heavy  cedar,  planted  in  former 
days  close  to  the  house>  extended  its  branches 
across  the  window  of  her  chamber,  and  formed 
arches  and  vistas  through  which  only  the 
scenery  was  visible.  A  pair  of  rooks  had  taken 
up  their  rest,  during  many  seasons^  in  a  bough 
close  to  the  window-sill,  for  the  huge  mass  of 
decayed  sticks  that  formed  their  dwelling  had 
evidently  been  added  to,  year  after  year. 
Doubtless,  they  considered  Mary's  tearful  face, 
when  it  leaned  against  the  glass^  as  intruding 
upon  their  solitude ;  they  gazed  at  her  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  and  then  rose  upon  their 
heavy  and  ebon  wings,  and  circled  over  the 
tree  five  or  six  times^  cawing  their  discordant 
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admonitions  to  her  to  depart; — a  notice  she 
would  gladly  have  obeyed^  had  she  possessed 
the  power. 

The  villanous-looking  Italian  entered^  bear- 
ing some  refreshment  on  a  tray,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  wood  to  add  to  a  fire  which  burned 
slowly  within  an  open  cliimney.  She  addressed 
some  few  words  to  him  in  English — he  shook 
his  head.  She  spoke  to  him  in  French — he  re- 
peated the  movement.  In  Italian — he  started, 
but  in  a  moment  regained  his  self-possession, 
and  pretended  not  to  understand  her. 

When  he  departed,  she  observed  that  he 
turned  the  key  twice  in  the  lock;  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  a  prisoner  sent  the 
blood  rushing  to  her  face,  but  the  sensation 
was  soon  repressed,  and  she  became  deadly 
pale.  Much  time  was  not  left  her  for  reflec- 
tion, either  as  regarded  the  present  or  the 
future,  for,  after  the  mockery  of  requesting 
leave  to  enter,  a  permission  which  she  had  not 
the  power  to  refuse,  D'Oraine  seated  himsdf 
dose  to  her.  She  rose  from  her  chair«  and 
took  one  opposite  to  him.    Strange  as  it  may 
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seem,  he  was  not  disposed  to  undergo  the  scni- 
tiny  of  her  glance,  and  changed  his  position  so 
as  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the  light.  Both  re- 
mained silent  for  a  considerable  time ;  Mary 
could  not,  and  D*Oraine  would  not,  commence 
the  conversation,  if  so  it  might  be  called — her 
heart  swelled  within  her,  and  she  felt  such 
strong  indignation  struggling  in  her  bosom, 
that  even  if  her  bodily  weakness  had  not  for- 
bidden it,  she  would  have  feared  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  thoughts. 

"  The  events  of  the  past  hours,"  he  said,  at 
last,  "  are  not,  I  fear,  such  as  to  raise  me  in 
Miss  Lorton*s  opinion." 

An  expression  of  extreme  scorn  and  bitter- 
ness swept  over  Mary*s  features,  and  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  deepened  into 
hatred  and  contempt. 

'*  I  am  answered,"  he  continued,  "  and  with- 
out words.  Is  Miss  Lorton  so  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  her  own  charms,  as  not  to  make  al- 
lowance  for  the  passion  of  a  man  who  feared  to 
lose  her  for  ever  ?" 

Mary  Lorton  in  an  instant  stood  erect  be- 
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fore  liim,  every  fibre  of  her  frame  dilated  with 
indignation,  which  she  sought  not  to  repress 
— ^her  form  was  drawn  to  its  full  height — her 
head  thrown  back — ^her  bosom  heaved,  and  hef 
hands  were  clenched, — ^her  brilliant  eyes  flashed 
upon  him,  and,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life^ 
he  turned  away  abashed,  by  the  truthful,  yet 
innocent  boldness  of  a  young  unprotected 
girl. 

'*  Count,''  she  said  at  last,  and  the  words 
neither  trembled  nor  tarried  on  her  tongue, 
'*  Count,  dare  not  again  to  insult  me  with  such 
a  speech  as  ihat  Bad,  and  base^  and  mer- 
cenary, I  know  you  to  be ;  but  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  out  of  HELL  exists  a  spirit  which, 
under  your  circumstances,  could  offer  love  to 


mr." 


On  a  former  occasion,  D'Oraine  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  calmness  with  which  Mary 
met  him,  and  the  firmness  she  evinced  in  sup- 
porting her  own  dignity ;  and  now  the  energy 
and  determination  of  her  manner  astonished 
him  still  more :  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  her  expressive  and  eloquent  countenance ; 
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he  was  fascinated  by  it,  though  it  told  of  power 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  plan  which  only  his 
desperate  circumstances  could  have  forced  him 
to  form  and  execute. 

"  Sir,"  she  continued,  finding  that  he  re^ 
mained  silent,  "  you  have  played  a  fool's  game 
— ^and  I,  young  and  unskilled  in  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  see  that  you  have  done  so. 
Had  you  suflFered  me  to  proceed  to  London — 
as  sure  as  there  is  light  in  Heaven,  so  surely 
would  I  have  procured  from  Horace  Brown 
the  sum  you  desired.  He  would  have  given  it 
me  in  all  trustfulness,  had  I  asked  him — and  I 
could  have  saved  my  mother^s  reputation.  My 
own  happiness  is  gone — past  recall, — but  her 
name  I  could  have,  saved,  so  that  it  might 
have  formed  a  halo  over  her  grave, — not  have 
hung  upon  it  like  a  festering  shroud ! " 

"  Why  will  you  talk  thus.  Miss  Lorton  ?  "  he 
said,  when,  overpowered  by  her  own  feelings, 
she  was  obliged  to  pause, — "  If  nothing  I  can 

say  Avill  induce  you " 

In  an  agony  of  distress  Mary  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  extending  her  arm,  exclaimed. 
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"  Breathe  it  again — allude  to  it  again — and  I 
will  kneel  and  curse  you — living  and  dead, 
until  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  mouth,  and  I 
have  no  speech  left !  " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  D'Oraine ;  "  I  have 
been  cursed  once — and  by  a  woman — I  hear  it 
now !  Do  not  curse  me.  Miss  Lorton,  do  not 
curse  me/'  he  repeated,  in  extreme  agpitation, 
"  but — this  money — say,  what  will  you  do  to 
obtain  what  I  desire  ?  The  sum  that  I  require, 
ay,  and  must  have,  is  large, — you  must  write 
instantly  to  London — you  may  tell  your  uncle 
whose  power  you  are  in,  and  the  ransom  he 
demands,  if  you  are  returned  unscathed^*mind 
you,  unscathed,  to  your  friends." 

**  Unscathed  to  my  friends,**  said  Mary,  in 
bitter  agony,  "  unscathed  ! — when  the  report 
will  be  circulated — the  paragraphs  pointed— 
the  jests  manufactured — on  the  young  lady 
who  was  run  away  with ! — Unscathed ! — when 
my  name  will  be  bandied  at  every  dub,  and 
through  every  drawing-room  in  England! — 
Unscathed!  —  when  the  who  and  what  of 
HERy  of  my  mother's    early  history,  will    be 
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made  tho  theme  for  rou^s  to  descant  upon! 
Oh>  wicked,  bad  as  you  are,  you  never  could 
have  anticipated  the  depth  of  misery  into 
which  you  have  plunged  me  by  this  needless 
act !  My  word  was  given  that  you  should  have 
the  sum  you  desired — what  more  did  you  re- 
quire ?  " 

"  More  gold,"  he  replied,  sullenly. 

"  Which  you  shall  never  have  !  *' 

It  was  D*Oraine's  turn  now  to  start  from  his 
chair,  and  gaze  on  her  in  silence. 

"Not  have,"  he  repeated,  at  last, — *'not 
have ! — Are  you  mad,  rash  girl?  " 

"  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  mad  now !  I  was,  when  I 
stooped  to  enter  into  any  terms  >vith  such  a 
villain :  but  now  I  am  not  mad !  " 

"  Miss  Lorton,  did  you  not  ag^ee  to  pur- 
chase my  silence,  as  regarded  the  events  of 
your  mothers  early  life,  by  a  stipulated  sum?" 

''  I  did ;  but  this  act  of  yours  has  nullified 
that  promise.  I  did  agpree,  to  persuade  my 
uncle  to  buy  off  your  evidence,  because  I 
valued  her  fame  and  my  own — for  the  daugh- 
ter s  honour  is  ever  brightest  when  it  is  reflected 
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from  her  mother's  virtue — I  did  agree — but 
your  dishonourable  conduct  has  rid  me  of  my 
bond.  It  is  not  your  silence  only  that  is  needed 
now, — the  silence  of  servants — ^peace-officers— 
of  all  London,  must  be  purchased — or  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  set  foot  in  that  accursed  city,  for 
which  my  poor  dear  parents  sacrificed  so  much, 
without  being  pointed  at,  as  the  people — the 
lady  and  her  daughter !  Oh,  God !  '*  she  ex- 
claimed, passionately,  clasping  her  hands  upon 
her  throbbing  brow,  as  a  host  of  recollections 
rushed  upon  her,  "  that  all  the  splendour  we 
so  dearly  purchased,  should  end  in  this ! " 

*'  How  strangely  you  talk,"  said  D'Oraine, 
terrified  at  her  determination,  and  perceiving 
that  the  line  of  argument  she  had  adopted 
was  calculated  to  overthrow  the  gilded  pros- 
pect that  had  lured  him  onward ;  **  how  ab- 
surd are  your  ideas ;  I  will  but  keep  you  here» 
treat  you  with  all  respect,  until  the  ransom 
—may  I  not  call  it  so  ? — arrives ;  and  then»  a 
few  thousands,  more  or  less,  will  not  make 
your  noble  dower  of  inferior  value.  I  am  cer- 
tain, when  you  reason  dispasflionateLy,  you  will 
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think  that  I  deserve  huge  credit  for  my  libe- 
rality ;  with  such  a  prize  within  my  grasp,  to 
let  it  go  in  compliance  with  the  peevish  will  of  a 
young  girl,  who  fancies  she  cannot  wed 

"  Peace  ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  indignantly,  "  I 
tell  you  peace,  Count  D'Oraine." 

"There/'  he  said, in  his  most  conciliating  tone, 
"  I  have  done;  I  only  meant  to  show  you  what 
credit  I  deserve.  Urged — ^now  do  not  interrupt 
me,  I  am  not  going,  Miss  Lorton,  to  repeat 
the  farce,  which  roused  your  indignation  at  the 
first — with  love  and  all  its  folly  I  have  done,— 
but  urged,  as  I  intended  saying,  by  strong  ne« 
cesfiity,  compelled  by  circumstances  over  which, 
at  present,  I  have  no  control,  to  get  together 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  leave  Europe^I 
trust  for  ever,  I  certainly  must  devise  means 
to  compel  you  to  copy  what  is  written  hero ; 
sign  it  with  your  name,  and  trust  to  me  to  for- 
ward it  to  London.     When  the  money  is  paid 

you  are  free ! " 

"  Do  you  really  think  me  mad — or  a  fool?" 
replied  Mary,  without  deigning  to  glance  at 
the  paper  he  had  laid  before  her.    *'  Do  you 
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think — supposing  I  was  absurd  enough  to  at- 
tend to  your  directions — that  I  could  place 
confidence  in  your  word,  and  believe^  for  a 
moment,  that,  acquainted  as  you  are  with  my 
uncle*s  love  for  me,  you  would  yield  your  hos- 
tage up  while  he  had  a  guinea  left  ?  No«  Sir, 
your  rash  villany  has  defeated  its  own  purpose. 
Guilty,  known  as  guilty  of  such  an  act  as  I  am 
now  the  victim  of,  think  you  that  any  human 
being  would  believe  one  of  the  accusations  you 
could  put  upon  my  mother?  Muskito  is  a 
proverbial  liar,  well  worthy  his  companion ;  yoa 
dare  not  come  forward  as  her  accuser,  for  well 
you  know,  that  my  being  here,  under  restraint, 
is  a  proof  that  you  have  insulted  the  laws  of 
England,  by  one  of  the  most  daring  deeds  that 
man  can  dare;  nor  am  I  the  only  one  who 
could  identify  you,  —  Magdalene  recognized 
you  when  I  did  not, — her  eye  was  on  you — 
through  the  midnight  darkness  she  recogpnized 

— the  murderer  of  her  brother " 

D*Oraine  did  not  permit  Mary  to  finish  her 
sentence.  At  first  his  features  paled  and 
trembled — then  suddenly  they  became  scarlet 
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— he  moved  a  few  steps  towards  her — seemed 
irresolute  what  he  should  say  or  do — rago 
struggled  for  utterance,  but  it  was  mingled 
with  other  feelings,  which^  doubtless,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  exhibit  before 
Mary;  he  grasped  the  paper  he  had  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
taking  the  precaution,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  blow  he  had  received,  to  lock  the  door, 
and  again  Mary  felt  the  key  turn,  as  it  were* 
upon  her  heart.  Within  the  same  minute,  the 
heroine  who  had  spoken  so  bravely,  melted 
into  the  woman,  and  her  timiultuous  and 
overwrought  feelings  found  relief  in  a  flood 
of  tears. 
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Honour,  my  Lord,  is  much  too  prowl  to  eateh 
At  every  slender  twig  of  nice  distiodions ; 
These  for  the  unfeeling  Tulgar  may  do  well, 
But  those  whose  souls  are  by  the  nicer  rules 
Of  virtuous  delicacy  only  •way'd 
Stand  at  another  bar  than  that  of  lawf* 

Thomson. 

• 

Poor  Uncle  Hoxace  1 — It  would  i^equire  the  .in- 
timacy of  years  to  comprehend  the  distress  and 
Hgitation  he  suffered  when  an  express,  expected 
for  some  hours,  at  last  arrived^  conveying  only 
the  unsatisfactory  information,  that  although 
Harry  Mortimer  felt  assured,  when  he  entered 
Havre,  he  had  only  to  follow  on  a  beaten  track, 
and  at  once  drag  forth  D*Oraine  to  the  punish- 
ment he  so  well  deserved, — his  anticipations 
were  destined  to  the  most  painftil  disappoint- 
ment ;  for ''  certain  events" — he  either  had  not 
time,  or  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain what  they  were — ^had  compelled  him  to 
the  belief  that  Mary  was  still  in  England. 
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''  There ! "  exclaimed  the  worthy  merchant^ 
flinging  the  letter  from  him  in  an  agony  of 
rage,  "  there's  a  pretty  scrawl !— to  think  that 
a  man  like  Harry  Mortimer,  brought  up  as  he 
was  to  rational  business  habits,  should  dare  to 
send  me  such  a  thing  as  that  I — No  date  either 
— ^no  address ! — ^he's  mad,  he  must  be  mad — 
and  no  wonder,  poor  fellow,  he  should  be 
so !''  he  added,  in  a  softened  tone — ''  and  that 
all  the  time  I  should  be  chained  down  here,  and 
that  cursed  surgeon  smiUng  so  sweetly  in  my 
face,  and  assuring  me  with  the  blandest  ex- 
pression in  the  world,  that  my  own  irritability 
retarded  my  cure/' 

His  hand  rested  upon  the  bell,  while  he 
muttered  to  himself  his  intention  of  sending 
to  the  police  magistrate,  who  had  undertaken 
with  much  zeal  to  direct  the  officers  in  their 
search,  when  Lord  Norley  was  announced. 
The  stately  noble  was  too  well  bred  to 
notice  the  convulsive  agitation  of  Horace 
Brown's  countenance :  his  Lordship  said,  "  the 
day  was  fine  for  the  season,  but  foggy  and 
chill  m  the  city,"  with  as  much  calmness  and 
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good  breeding  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  for 
a  '*  great  man ''  to  possess  on  any  occasion  :  if 
good  breeding  may  be  rendered,  as  I  have 
frequently  fancied  it  might  be,  an  absence 
of  all  appearance  of  feeling,  Lord  Norlcy  had 
certainly  attained  it  to  perfection. 

"  Chill,  my  Lord,  ay,  chill ! — and  there  are 
events  which  render  hearts  chill — mine  is,  my 
Lord ;  chill,  and  shivering ;  '*  he  paused,  and 
then  continued  abruptly,  "what  news  from 
Portsmouth  ? '' 

Lord  Norley  shrugged  his  shoulders — but 
no  higher  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  shrug 
them — and  then  the  padding,  which  increased 
the  size  of  his  broad  and  manly  chest,  heaved, 
and  he  looked  down  upon  one  of  the  well-worn 
carpets  of  the  Swan-with-two-Necks,  in  Lad 
Lane. 

"  No  news,  my  Lord  ? "  repeated  Uncle 
Horace ;  *'  no  news  ?  " 

"  I  regpret  indeed  to  say,  none !  '* 
*'  Here  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
Harry, — from  your  nephew,  my  Lord." 

Lord  Norley  took    the  epistle,    but  only 
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glanced  his  quick  bright  eye  for  a  moment 
over  it,  when  he  exclaimed, — 

"  What  a  scrawl ! — without  an  envelope,  too ! 
— and  sealed  with  wafer — how  careless ! " 

Now,  be  it  remembered  that  Uncle  Horace 
liimself  had  found  fault  with  the  style  of 
Harry's  letter ;  but  he  did  not  like  any  one 
else  to  do  so.  Wax  and  envelopes  he  con- 
sidered superfluities ;  and,  moreover,  the  heart- 
less self-possession  of  Lord  Norlcy's  manner 
disgusted  him. 

"  My  Lord,  I  dare  say  Harry's  feelings  were 
too  much  agitated  to  stand  upon  forms." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir,  these  '  forms,' 
as  you  term  theui,  are  as  natural  to  a  yentle- 
man  as"  the  air  he  breathes.  I  dare  say  you 
remember  that  admirable  anecdote  of  Lord 
Nelson, — I  think  it  was  Lord  Nelson, — who 
called  for  a  taper  and  wax  in  the  heat  of  battle 
to  seal  a  despatch?" 

*'  Lord  Nelson  was  a  credit  to  England — 
thrashed  the  French  soundly ; — but  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  so  good  as  to  remember,  that  in 
the  afiair  of  the  despatch,  l\is  hearty  my  Lord, 
VOL.  m. 
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was  not  concerned' — ^his  affections  had  nothing 
to  do  with  despatches." 

Lord  Norley  smiled ;  and  there  was  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  expression  in  the  smile  which 
Uncle  Horace  longed  to  quarrel  with  :  his 
caution,  for  once,  restrained  him,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  curb  his  temper,  while  he  added, 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  weaknesses? — I  must  confess  I 
do." 

"  The  young,  at  all  events,  do,"  said  Lord 
Norley. 

"  And  the  old,  too.  They  can't  help  it,  my 
Lord  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Horace,  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  showed  he  felt,  at  all  events. 

'*  Perhaps  so  ;  but  it  is  a  pity,  a  matter  of 
regret,  when  the  energies  of  man  are  wasted 
upon  what  are  called  the  affections.  At  our 
time  of  life,  my  dear  Sir,  we  can  only  consider 
them  the  mere  toys  of  boys  and  girls ! " 

"  We  differ,  my  Lord,  and  will,  if  you  please, 
talk  of  what  is  nearer  to  us  both,  at  present ; 
I  say  nearer  to  un  both,  because  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  you  are  uninterested  in 
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the  calamity  which  the  machinations  of  a  scoun- 
drel have  brought  upon  us." 

"  You  only  do  me  justice,  Mr.  Brown ; — the 
young  lady — a  fine  interesting  creature — a  re- 
markably fine  girl — certainly  lovely — free  from 
all  afiFectation — with  a  peculiar  air  of  truth  and 
propriety,  that  gave  her  the  appearance  of—* 
indeed,  almost  nobility  ! '' 

"  You  flatter,  my  Lord." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,  not  at  all ; — and 
yet  I  certainly  do  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion, as  a  man  of  the  world " 

"  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,"  said  Uncle 
Horace,  "  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  world." 

"  If  the  term  offend  you,  we  will  try  another 
— as  a  dispassionate  man." 

"  I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God.  What,  my  Lord,  are  half  the 
cold,  shivering,  calculating  rascals  we  meet 
with,  who  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  necessity, 
and  look  with  unmoist  eyes  and  unbeating 
hearts,  upon  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures— ^what  are  they  called  .'—dispassionate 
men !     Thank  God,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  one ; 

g2 
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— but,  I  beg  pardon,  pray  go  on  ;  only  first  let 
me  send  but  one  line  to  the  proper  authority, 
to  know  if  he  has  received  any  information — 
but  one  line.  /  do  not  disclaim  the  affections 
— affection  I  should  say,  for  in  this  world  I 
have  but  one ! " 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  and  heartfelt  ten- 
derness in  his  last  sentence,  that  would  have 
touched  the  heart  of  any  man,  except  one  so 
hackneyed  as  Lord  Norley ;  but  though  he  did 
notyee/,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  appearing  to 
do  so,  and  threw  an  expression  of  sympathy 
into  his  cold  yet  handsome  features.  Had 
Ladv  Ellen  looked  on  her  father  then,  she 
would  have  rejoiced ; — ^yet  no,  she  would  not ; 
she  would  have  seen  through  the  gauzy  cur- 
tain which,  politician  though  he  was,  in  this 
small  instance,  was  drawn  by  an  unskilfiil,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  a  careless  hand — the  effect 
to  be  produced  he  did  not  consider  worth  the 
trouble. 

*^  I  was  only  going  to  observe,''  said  Lord 
Norley,  when  the  note  was  despatched,  "  that 
the  whole  of  tliis  most  painful  transaction  is 
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involved  in  a  great  deal  of  mystery.  May  I 
be  permitted  to  inquire,  if  you  arc  aware  why 
Miss  Lorton  undertook  this  journey  ?  If  she 
wished  so  very  much  to  see  you,  why  did  not 
her  mother  accompany  her?  Why  mystify 
Lady  Ellen  about  it — they  have  been  friends 
so  long  T 

"  Lady  Ellen  Revis,  my  Lord,"  interrupted 
Horace  Brown,  "  is  wortliy  the  friendship  of  a 
queen,  and  any  secret  of  her  own,  Mary,  I  am 
sure,  would  unhesitatingly  intrust  her  with.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  the  reason  of  my  poor 
girl's  undertaking  such  a  journey,  and,  strange 
to  say,  her  mother,  the  only  person  beside  her- 
self who  could  enlighten  me  fully  upon  the 
subject,  has  not  written,  though  I  entreated 
her  to  do  so." 

"  I  must  confess,"  continued  Lord  Norley, 
"  that  I  always  thought  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton 
and  the  Count  had — it  might  be  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent liaison — ^but  a  liaison  I  considered  it ; 
— yet  why  he  should  carry  off  the  daughter 
instead  of  the  mother,  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  unless,  indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
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the  daughter  look  the  mother's  place — these 
things  are  unaccountable.'* 

Uncle  Horace  frowned. 

^'  I  wonder,  my  Lord,  if  such  was  your  im- 
pression, that  you  permitted  Mrs.  Lorton  to 
visit  your  wife  and  daughter !  " 

"  My  dear  Sir,  I  really  could  not  presume, 
upon  mere  suspicion,  to  interfere  with  their 
visiting  list ;  besides,''  he  added,  with  a  smiley 
"  were  I  to  commence  upon  that  principle, — 
there  are  so  few  to  admit " 

"  You  will  forgive  a  British  merchant,  my 
Lord,  for  believing  you  do  but  jest,"  inter- 
rupted Uncle  Horace,  sternly ;  "  there  are  still, 
thank  God,  hundreds  of  noble  and  virtuous 
women  in  England,  able  to  bequeath  un- 
sullied reputations  to  their  daughters,  as  the 
most  glorious  jewels  in  an  English  dowry ! " 

"  You  judge  kindly  of  human  nature." 

"  No,  my  Lord, — but  I  try  to  judge  justlj. 
I  never  was  inclined  to  consider  women  Deities, 
and  as  little  to  think  them  Devils.  When  I 
hes^  of  their  frailty,  I  remember  the  strength 
and  subtilty  of  their  tempter^  and  curse  the 
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man  who  can  employ  the  intellect,  which 
he  believes  second  only  to  6od*s,  to  so  mean 
a  purpose.  I  cannot  vouch  for  any  of  the  pas- 
sages of  my  sister-in-law's  early  life.  She 
came  a  stranger  into  our  family,  and  I  believe 
her  connexions  were  of  a  distant  country ;  but 
I  would  stake  a  large  venture,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  that  after  she  became  my  brother's  wife, 
no  fine  gold  was  more  pure.  You  know,  my 
Lord,  that  by  some^  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
priety and  rectitude  of  their  lives,  Mrs.  Brown 
Lorton  was  eminently  distinguished,  and  ad- 
mired on  account  of  the  uprightness  and  cir- 
cumspection of  her  conduct." 

"  True — true, — and  yet "     Lord  Norley 

paused,  and  seemed  even  perplexed; — but  in 
a  few  moments  he  became  reassured,  and  con- 
tinued,— "  my  nephew's  happiness,  Mr.  Brown, 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  the  mystery  of  Mrs. 
Brown  I^rton's  connexion  with  this  D'Oraine 
should  be  explained  as  soon  as  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her,  which  I  trust  will  be 
the  case  in  a  day  or  two,  that  is,  supposing — I 
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say,  supposing  Miss  Brown  Lorton   is  not  a 
voluntary  prisoner " 

Uncle  Horace  did  not  suffer  Lord  Norley  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  words  into 
which  he  had  plunged  himself ;  but,  insulted 
at  once  by  the  shadow  of  a  supposition  that 
his  beloved  Mary  could  have  consented  in  any 
degree  to  such  a  plan, — he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  torrent  of  sharp  and  bitter  words, 
which  the  peer  found  it  very  difficult  to  endure 
or  oppose. 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Brown,  you  mistake  mo 
altogether ;  but  you  must  be  aware  the  best 
mode  that  can  be  adopted  for  Miss  Lorton *s 
restoration,  may  be  devised  by  our  taking 
council  together;  our  heads  arc  older  and 
wiser  than  those  of  others,  and  it  is  for  her 
advantage  that  I  would  use  whatever  wisdom 
we  may  possess.  You  agree  with  me  in 
this?" 

Certainly,  my  Lord." 

Then  is  it  not  also  right  that  we  weigh 
and  consider  every  circumstance  which  comes 
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within  our  knowledge  relative  to  her  acquaint- 
ance with  this  man — this  Count  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  investigating 
that,  my  Lord — I  consider  it,  I  confess,  mere 
waste  of  time.  I  know  Mary's  mind  to  be 
clear  as  a  Venice  glass — ^pure  as  untouched 
crystal !  —  and  I  know  she  has  an  instinc- 
tive horror  of  that  man — but  yon  do  not  know 
her  as  I  do, — and,  if  you  please,  I  will  hear  all 
you  have  to  say, — well  knowing  that  nothing 
can  be  said  to  her  prejudice — I  will  hear  you, 
my  Lord." 

**  You  remember  a  person — a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Maxwell,  Mr.  Brown,  who  resided  in 
your  brother  s  family — a  sort  of  appendage-— 
a " 

"  Very  good-for-nothing  hussy,"  interrupted 
Uncle  Horace,  "a  double-faced  jade.  My 
Lord,  I  was  never  more  deceived  than  by  that 
woman." 

Miss  Maxwell,  certainly,  had  played  a  little 
— ^but  very  little  was  she  able  to  play — upon 
Mr.  Brown,  inasmuch  as  she  took  the  pre- 
sents he  made,  on  condition  that  she  was  to 
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watch  over  his  darUng  Mary  with  more  than 
common  carc^  at  a  time  when  he  feared — ^he 
could  not  say  wliat^ — and  yet  imagined  that 
she  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  danger.    Uncle 
Horace  was  a  complete  victim  to  one  belief — 
he  thought  that  gold  could  remove  stone  walls, 
— and,  having  plied  her  with  gold,  he   ima- 
gined he  had  secured  her  services.     It  never 
entered  into  his  calculation  tliat  Miss  Maxwell 
aimed  at  the  distinction  of  being  able  to  serve 
two  masters — at  leasts  to  make  each  believe 
she  was  faithful  to  his,  or  her,  particular  in- 
terest ;  but,  though  when  he  asserted  to  Lord 
Norley  that  he  had  **  never  been  more  de- 
ceived than  by  that  woman,"  he  forgot  sundry 
other  little  deceptions  practised  upon  him  by 
others — notwithstanding  all  lus  sagacity.  StiU, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Miss  Maxwell  pro- 
fited largely  by  his  generosity,  and  total  inca- 
pacity for  intrigue.     Uncle  Horace  had  long 
discovered  this,  and  the  very  name  of  Maxwell 
blistered  his  temper. 

"  I  dare  say  she  is  like  others  of  her  dasa," 
replied  Lord  Norley  to  his  invective.     "  But 
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you  yourself  must  have  had  some  idea  of  her 
talent  for  espionage,  or  you  would  never  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  direct  her  to  inspect 
Mrs.  Brown  Lorton's  and  Count  D'Oraine's 
conduct  more  closely  than  was,  perhaps,  usual^ 
even  in  a  dame  de  confidance,'' 

"  May  I  beg  your  Lordship  to  speak  Eng- 
lish/* said  the  mortified  Horace;  ''I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  only  understand — of  living  lan- 
guages— my  own.  I  should  also  be  glad  to 
know  how  your  Lordship  heard  that  I  desired 
Miss  Maxwell  to  watch  over  the  transactions 
in  Belgrave  Square  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  that  has  been  no  secret 
for  a  long  time.  I  heard  it ;  it  is  talked  of  as 
one  of  the  themes  of  chit-chat — oh,  I  assure  you» 
a  very  long  time  ago.  It  was  a  little  jest — quite 
harmless,  I  assure  you ;  the  wealthy  merchant's 
desire  to  find  out  all  things  connected  with 
fashionable  life, — a  simple  jest,  believe  me." 

In  an  instant  Uncle  Horace's  face  became 
crimson — a  deep-red  colour  overspread  his 
countenance, — and  he  would  have  protested — 
as  he  might  with  perfect  truth — that  never 
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was  anything  farther  from  his  intentions  than 
a  desire  to  penetrate  the  mysteries^  by  occa- 
sional glances,  into  which  the  votaries  of  plea- 
sure seek  to  astonish  the  uninitiated ;  but  he 
saw  quickly  how  ridiculous  such  an  attempt 
would  make  him  appear, — and  he  only  re- 
quested his  Lordship  to  continue. 

"  The  woman  was  known  to  Lady  Ellen, — 
and,  on  hearing  this  event  talked  of, — and  be- 
ing aware  of  the  pending  connexion  between 
our  families, — she  somewhat  officiously  called 
on  me  this  morning." 

Had  a  serpent  stung  Uncle  Horace,  he 
could  not  have  started  more  quickly  from  his 
couch.  Pain,  however,  the  master  sensation 
of  our  poor  frames,  obliged  him  to  resume  it, 
but  not  before  he  had  exclaimed, — 

"Heard  this  event  talked  of! — and  who,  my 
Lord,  dared  to  talk  of  it  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Sir,  you  cannot  stop  people's 
tongues.  I  assure  you  it  has  been  only  hinted 
at  by  the  newspapers, — the  Morning  Post  al- 
luded to  it  in  so  delicate  a  manner,  that  I 
doubt  if  even   Lady  Norley  could  discover 
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what  was  intended ;  but  when  once  public 
officers  are  in  request,  matters  will  get  abroad, 
— be  whispered  from  one  to  another,  of  course 
under  a  promise  of  strict  secrecy.  It  is  the 
only  method  people  have,  when  the  Houses  are 
up,  of  circulating  anything  approaching  to  con- 
versation." 

Uncle  Horace  groaned. 

'*  She  at  first  assumed  a  confidential  tone, 
as  low  persons  ever  endeavour  to  do;  but, 
finding  that  would  not  answer  with  me,  she 
changed  altogether,  and  stated  that,  through 
some  means  or  other,  she  saw  a  valuable  neck- 
lace which  you  had  given  your  niece  a  few 
days  before  your  brother's  death,  in  pledge, — 
and  that  she  possessed  indubitable  proof  that 
the  necklace  was  pledged  by  Count  D'Oraine." 

*'  It's  a  lie ! "  shouted  Horace  Brown.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  Lord — but  I  could  not  help 
it.  Would  to  God  the  girl  herself  were , here, 
and  she  would  lay  the  bauble  before  me  in  a 
moment !  Part  with  what  I  gave  her  ?  Why 
she  wore  my  picture — wore  it,  Sir,  despite  the 
gauds  that  maidens  love, — wore  her  old  uncle's 
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picture  round  her  neck !  Is  it  possible,  after 
that,  to  believe  she  would  part  with  the  neck- 
lace? Besides,  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
accursed  inference !  If  that  necklace  was  in 
D*Oraine's  possession — how  came  it  there  ?  " 

"  Most  distressing,  indeed,  to  think  upon. 
You  would  know  it,  I  presume  ?  " 
'*  Undoubtedly/' 

**  The  man — I  went  myself  to  his  shop  with 
her — seems  well  acquainted  with  this  Maxwell, 
and  agreed  to  lend  it  me  for  two  hours  on  de* 
positing  its  value, — ^here  it  is." 

Uncle  Horace  looked  at  each  jewel  with  a 
miser's  scrutiny,  and  then,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  seemed  desirous  of  (Cutting 
out  the  earth  and  all  things  earthy. 

"Is  it  the  same?"  inquired  Lord  Norley, 
whose  patience  was  almost  exhausted,  and  who 
at  the  moment  esteemed  himself  most  exceed- 
ingly on  account  of  the  time  and  condescension 
he  had  bestowed  upon  the  transaction.  "  Is  it 
the  same  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know !  my  Lord,"  he  re- 
plied, with  bitterness  of  tone  and  spirit ;  **  I 
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am  no  diamond  merchant ; — it  looks  like  it,  X 
confess ; — but  men  look  like  each  other,  and 
yet  are  most  unlike ;  hearts  arc  all  flesh,  yet^ 
were  they  not  composed  of  different  clays,  one 
would  not  become  ossified  while  the  other  was 
hardened  neither  by  time  nor  sorrow.  My 
Lord,  I  will  not  believe  it  is  the  same." 

Lord  Norley  returned  the  jewels  to  their 
case,  and  then  perceived  that  on  the  blue 
satin  lining  the  name  "  Mary  "  had  been  em- 
broidered in  small  seed  pearl — ^he  held  the 
cover  open  to  Horace  Brown.  Again  the 
deepest  colour  overspread  his  cheek,  but,  pre- 
determined, he  only  said — and  said  calmly, — 

"  Close  it,  my  Lord, — there  are  more  Mary*8 
in  the  world  than  one ; — I  can  only  add,  would 
to  God  that  mine  were  here  ! " 

"  It  is  but  with  the  best  intentions,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  I  persist,"  observed  his  Lordship,  lay- 
ing down  the  casket ;  "  but,  the  fact  is,  I  can- 
not, from  various  circumstances,  dispossess 
myself  of  a  dread  that  Miss  Lorton  may  have 
been- not  altogether  averse  to  what  has  oc- 
curred.   Nay,  hear  me, — do  but  listen.    We 
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will  state  a  case.  A  young  lady  quits  her 
home  voluntarily — ^>vithout  assigning  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  so  doing  to  her  friends — ^her 
carriage  is  upset  in  a  lane  away  from  the  high 
road — whither  another  carriage  has  followed, 
— ^into  which  she  voluntarily  gets> — notwith- 
standing her  maid's  entreaties  to  her  not  to 
do  so, — no  screams  but  Magdalene's  are  heard, 
— and,  though  days  have  passed,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved  the  young  lady  is  still  in  England,  no 
communication  has  been  received  from  her. 
Now,  pardon  me,  I  do  not,  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  impeach  the  purity  of  Miss  Lorton*s 
character  and  conduct, — I  only  say  the  circum- 
stances— the  coincidences — are  extraordinary ; 
and,  before  we  urge  the  exertions  of  the  police 
to  increased  activity,  I  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  consider  these  circumstances, — or,  by- 
and-by,  we  may  appear  vastly  ridiculous." 

"  And  what  if  we  do  ?  I  say,  my  Lord, 
what  does  it  signify  whether  we  appear  ridicu- 
lous or  not  ?*' 

"  Really,  Mr.  Brown,"  replied  Lord  Norley, 
drawing  himself  up  with  that  spurious  sort  of 
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dignity,  which,  after  all,  is  only  vanity  run 
mad,  "  I  do  not  know  how  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  an  event,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  ambitious  of  the  distinction." 

The  lion  was  roused. 

*'  I  have  listened  with  the  best  patience  I 
could  to  suppositions  which  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  hear  from  an  English  nobleman — an 
English  father.  If  I  believed  Mary  capable 
of  what  you  insinuate,  she  must  be  the  most 
deceitful,  the  most  depraved  girl  beneath 
God's  heaven, — and,  if  so,  I  would  rather  send 
Harry  Mortimer  to  his  grave  than  the  hus- 
band of  such  a  one ;  but,  my  Ix)rd,  the  in- 
ference you  have  drawn  could  only  be  drawn 
by  a  man  whose  acquaintance  with  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  life  leads  him  to  believe  that  virtue 
is  a  shadow — \4ce  a  substance.  My  Lord,  I 
would  distrust  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes — 
the  senses,  one  and  all,  given  to  this  unwieldy 
body,  rather  than  doubt  the  principles  of  ho- 
nour and  right  in  the  heart  of  one,  who,  had  a 
lamp  been  set  within  her  form, — and  that  form 
moulded  of  the  purest  wax, — could  not  have 
VOL.  in.  n 
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exhibited  a  sensation  that  an  angel  might 
not  joy  to  own.  My  Lord^  jou  have  insulted 
me — ME  the  only  protector  God  has  left  that 
girl — by  such  a  supposition." 

"  You  misunderstand  me — ^indeed  you  do,** 
expostulated  his  Lordship,  and^  despite  the 
coldness  and  calculation  of  his  nature,  feeling 
some  sympathy.  *'  I  only  stated  a  case,  know- 
ing the  wisdom  of  being  prepared  for  the 
worst." 

'^  Perish  the  wisdom  that  plucks  a  rose  not 
to  inhale  its  fragrance  but  to  seek  the  canker, 
— ^that  rakes  about  the  pebbles  of  the  clear 
stream  and  then  calls  it  muddy.  My  Lord,  I 
have  but  little  thanks  to  g^ve  your  wisdom — 
but  would  have  been  grateful  for  your  fieel- 
ings.  One  word  may  save  many.  I  seek  no 
noble  alliance  for  my  niece.  When  she  is 
found,  if  your  nephew, — and  yourself  too,  my 
Lord, — are  not  ready  to  fold  her  to  your 
hearts, — ay,  and  keep  her  there, *' 

'^I  really  must  interrupt  you — though  such 
a  proceeding  is  sadly  out  of  order,**  said  Lord 
Norley 9  '^  you  run  before  me.    I  only  wisk  ibfti 
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rumours  may  be  well  digested  before  further 
steps  are  taken." 

"  My  God,  Sir,  what  time  is  there  for  con- 
sideration when  every  moment  is  so  precious ! 
A  plague  on  all  doctors.  I'll  stay  here  no 
longer;  if  I  cannot  take  this  leg  with  me,  why 
it  shall  be  amputated,  that's  alL  My  Lord,  I 
see  you  think  me  a  rugged,  rough  old  trader, 
— and  so  I  am, — ^nor  more,  nor  less, — ^but 
honest  and  English;  and,  my  Lord,  every 
shilling  I  have  on  earth  shall  be  expended  on 
thai  child  ere  her  fame  shall  suffer.** 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Whence  all  these  woes?    From  want  of  virtuout  willy 
Of  honest  shame ;  of  time-improving  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  Temploy  the  vacant  hoar. 
From  want  of  every  kind  but  want  of  {lOwer. 

Crjlbbb. 

Lord  Norley  had  hardly  time  to  emerge  from 
the  many  turnings  and  windings  of  the  Swan- 
with-two -Necks,  when  Horace  received  an  ad- 
dition to  his  perplexity,  from  the  intelligence, 
that  Mrs.  Lorton  had  disappeared,  and  that  all 
attempts  to  trace  her  had  been  inefiectual. 
Magdalene  added  a  postscript  to  Lady  Ellen *8 
letter,  saying  that,  although  she  shuddered  at 
making  such  a  communication,  she  much  feared, 
from  what  she  heard,  that  the  poor  lady  was 
insane !  Agitated  by  a  thousand  contending 
feelings,  he  sent  immediately  for  his  surgeon, 
and,  much  to  his  astonishment,  informed  him 
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that,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  he  had  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  Portsmouth  ;  he  would 
travel  in  any  way  that  was  directed,  but  go  he 
must. 

Major  Blaney  was  next  announced,  and 
came  opportunely  to  offer  his  services.  From 
him  Uncle  Horace  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  the  intelligence  confirmed,  that  the 
event,  which  of  all  others  he  wished  to  be  kept 
secret,  was  already  the  conversational  theme 
of  those  whom  necessity  or  habit  confined  to 
London  during  the  desperate  and  destructive 
month  of  November. 

"  Now,"  thought  Horace  Brown,  "  I  shall 
have  to  endure  the  hints  and  condolences  of 
this  Irish  blockhead.  Well,  God  send  me  pa- 
tience !  *'  But  he  was  mistaken ;  Blaney  had 
been  too  deeply  smitten  with  Mary  to  think 
ill  of  her  himself,  or  to  suffer  others  to  breathe 
a  syllable  to  her  disadvantage  in  his  presence. 
His  words  to  her  uncle  were  few  and  respect- 
fid,  and  uttered  in  that  tone  of  honest,  manly 
sympathy  which  at  once  touched  the  merchant's 
heart.     He  offered  his  services  with  such  ear- 
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nestness,  and  evinced  lo  mnch  real  kmdneasy 
that  Horace's  habitual  reserve  yielded,  and  he 
paid  the  very  highest  compliment  in  his  power, 
by  at  once  accepting  his  offers  of  attention  and 
attendance.  The  migor  was  in  the  act  of  fly- 
ing off  to  the  police  magistiBte  with  some  par- 
ticular message  fiom  Uncle  Horace,  when  he 
was  suddenly  called  back. 
"  Blaney ! " 

''  Anything  else,  my  dear  Sir?" 
**  Blaney,  Lord  Norley,  vdien  here,  intinEiated 
that — I  can  hardly  find  words  to  ezpresa  it— 
but  insinuated,  that  it  was  possiUe  some  per- 
sons might  fancy  Miss  Lorton  was  herself  a 
party  to  this  miserable  adventure.** 

**  He  did ! "  exclaimed  the  major,  opening 
his  round  eyes,  to  their  fullest  extent. 

«'  Mqor  Blaney,  do  you,  or  do  you  not  be- 
lieve in  the  perfect  and  spotless  tmthfiilBev 
and  innocence  of  Miss  Lorton?** 

^  Is  it  do  I  believe?"  he  repeated,  die  deep 
earnestness  of  his  conviction  rendering  his 
accent  more  decidedly  Irish  than  wraal.  ''My 
dear  Sir,  wouldn't  I  now,  knowing  as  I  do^  dint 
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the  does  not  care  for  me  the  blinding  of  a 
midgc*s  eye,  would  I  not  lay  down  my  life  for 
her, — lay  it  down  with  all  the  veins  of  my 
heart,  fredy  and  joyfully,  and  fight  every  man, 
in  and  out  of  England,  who  should  dare  to 
suppose  her  anything  but  what  she  is, — the 
purest  angel  upon  earth !  ** 

**  You  may  go,  Blaney,"  said  Uncle  Horace, 
gratified  by  his  honest  warmth ;  ''  you  may  go 
— ^you  act  for  me,  believing  in  her  innocence, 
—I  could  not  suffer  her  to  be  served  by  feel- 
ings of  pity.'* 

"Pity,"  repeated  Blaney,  wringing  the  mer- 
diant*s  hand;  "let  me  only  catch  the  mam 
that  dare  pity  her,  that*s  all !  ** 

Major  Blaney,  in  descending,  encountered 
the  Frenchwoman,  who  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  Uncle  Horace Vmost  unlucky  accident. 
She  was  running  up,  and  he  was  bounding 
down,  and  as  the  stairs  were  both  dark  and 
narrow,  they  rushed  against  each  other. 

^  Eh,  mon  Dieu ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  je  de- 
mande — I  give  you  pardon,  Sare ;  I  knock 
your  eye  out,  with  ma,  you  call«  umprella. 
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Sare,  I  give  you  pardon,  Sare>  you  have  brok*t 
my  nose  T' 

"  D n  it.  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon,** 

replied  the  angry  major,  wishing,  in  his  pre- 
sent humour,  that  he  had  encountered  a  man, 
and  not  a  woman^  as  then  his  excited  feelings 
would  have  found  vent  in  a  quarrel ;  ''  it  is  all 
the  fault  of  that  little  dog,  whom  1  could  not 
avoid  stumbling  over." 

"  Ah !  my  littel  dog — chore  petite !  "  she 
said,  picking  up  and  hugging  tenderly  her 
travelling  companion.  "  You  English  gentle- 
men very  odd ;  you  kill  littel  dog,  and  tumble 
lady  down  stair,  and,  apres  tout,  you  say  dat 
toujours  tarn  —  toujours,  toujours  tam.  Ah, 
mon  Dieu  !  *'  she  added,  while  proceeding  more 
slowly  up  stairs,  having  curtsied  her  adieus  to 
the  major, — *'  pauvrc  gens«  c'cst  leur  faqon  de 
parler,  je  suppose !  " 

She  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  Horace 
Brown*s  room,  and  entered,  when  he  said 
"  Come  in,''  with  that  sidling,  half-bending 
movement,  which  only  a  Frenchwoman  can 
achieve 
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*'  Pardon,  Monsieur :  I  know  I  intrude — 
com  ven  not  vanted — but  I  so  moche  vich  to 
look  at  you,  dat  I  never  ask  dis  mornin ; 
but  venez  in  great  chagrin — trouble — on  ac- 
count of  what  I  hear  i  *' 

"  The  devil !  "  thought  Horace  Brown,  **  why 
all  London  is  ringing  with  this  matter.  My 
God  !  why  will  people  quit  their  native  obscu- 
rity, to  be  made  the  butts  and  jests  of  a  London 
rabble  ? " 

*'  Really,  Madam,  I  am  not  disposed  to  talk 
this  morning." 

"  I  know  —  I  undcrstan  — je  comprcnds. 
Not  von  vorde — I  alway  say,  Monsieur  Brown 
he  severe — silent ;  not  trouble  you  for  speak> 
Sare,  I  only  vant  to  speak  to  you  ! " 

"  But,  my  good  Madam,  I  have  not  time  to 
speak  to  you  ;  I  am  going  out  of  town  in  an 
hour,  and  have  much  to  do." 

"  Je  suis  bicn  aise — I  am  moche  gl^, — I 
help  you  pack,  and  talk  all  se  time, — I  no 
trouble  you." 

"  Thank  you,^  said  Horace  Brown,  bluntly, 
"  but  I  do  not  require  any  assistance ;  and  as 
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to  qpealdng,  really  Hadam,  the  plain  English 
Im,  I  do  not  understand  you.*' 

''Ah!  but  I  make  you  understan;  yon 
always  understan  Ten  I  speak  to  your  hearty 
to  your  hearte,*'  she  repeated,  the  ready  teais 
starting  to  her  eyes.  '^  Do  I  not  know  dat 
Tith  your  poor  leg,  jou  wrote  to  LiTeqpool 
about  my  liaette,  and  her  husband,  dear 
baoy,  cher  gariQonI  Ah,  Ten  your  hearte 
touched,  you  understan  all  I  say — de  luk* 
gvage  of  de  hearte  is  not  only  English ;  non! 
non  parlor  pas !  pas  un  mot !  I  ril  teU»— » 
yoor  dear  doge  Brif^te,  Monsieur  Brighte  (he 
sen  his  love  to  his  mastere)  his  leg  is  almost 
vdl— dear  doge!  he  littel  cross  bat  never 
mind,  he  goot  animal — ties  bon,  only  littel 
-vat  you  call  snap.  Yd,Sare^YenMon* 
Pike •• 


"  His  name  is  Peter,  Peter  Pike»**  inter- 
raptea  Uiiek  Honce.  groffly;  for.  notwith- 
standing  his  agitation  and  anxiety,  he  conld 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  command  her  to  quit 
the  room,  and  unless  he  did  so,  he  saw  that 
having  something  whidi  she  considered  im- 
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jpartant  to  disclose,  die  would  not  depart  till 
lier  mittdon  was  folfiUed. 

"  Yell,  Sare,  Monsieur  Pierre  Pike  (an  nglj 
name*  verry),  he  leaire'me  dat  goot  animal 
wiiat  snap  everybody,  to  take  care  of,  and  I 
aay  yes;  and  I  do,  I  pity  poor  animal — his 
leg — and  I  veep  over  it,  Sare,  Ten  I  tink  o' 
ntt  you  soufire.  Ah,  mon  IXeni  but  beside 
do  doge,  he  leave  me  pauvre  femaie,  a  poer 
voman  in  cellar, — ^Ah,  sat  yoot  voman !  '* 

"Ah,  I  remember,"  said  Horace  Brown, 
^  he  told  me  about  a  woman  in  desperate  dia- 
tsess;  I  would  have  inquired  after  her,  bat  I 
ka^re  had  business  of  my  own  to  attend  to,  that 
haa  occupied  my  thoughts  and  fideliags, — bow 
teahe?'* 

^  Ah,  voila !  '*  exdaimed  the  sensitive  From' 
p€i»€,  dasping  her  hands,  "  did  I  not  aay  ao — 
tomche  his  hearte — I  say,  tooche  hia  hearte,  an 
aen  he  understan,  like  Frencbe  man — Comma 
nn  Parisien!  Sat  poor  voman,"  she  con- 
tinued, ''  is  se  poor  miserable  I  ever  see— her 
kearte  is  navrir  de  douleur !  She  so  unhappy 
— she  has  known  better  day — finer  times, — but 
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I  fear  she  has  not  been  goot  voman,  and  sat 
make  her  plus  miserable.  Goot  peoples  have 
gopt  consolations,  but  bad  peoples — ah,  dey 
sec  derc  hearte  blacke,  and  feel  it  hard,  and 
say,  may  pray  Got  change  it ;  but,  ah,  it  take 
longc  time  to  change  black  to  vite !  Her  his- 
toire  is  so  sad, — in  her  young  day  she  beau- 
tiful, so  beautiful ! — ^but  it  pass, — so  before  it 
pass  she  marry,  in  France,  to  young  handsome 
man  too,  really  marry, — but  he  very  bad  young 
man — leave  her,  and  come  to  England,  years 
ago  —  to  Bcrmingham,  to  livei-pool, — good 
address,  fine  person,  greatly  admire, — forget 
his  vife, — she  not  forget  him,  not  at  first, — she 
follow  him,  fint  him  in  de  island  of  Jersey, 
just  at  de  ver  hour  after  he  married  in  Got*s 
church  to  anoter  young  laty,  most  beautiful 
also !  She  say  to  him, — if  you  not  come  vith 
me,  I  inform  against  you,  have  your  life.  He 
cunning — first  he  protest  he  love  her  more  san 
life,  and  try  to  coax  her  to  leave  him  ;  but  no, 
she  vill  not — she  remain — she  say  no,  no,  I 
vill  have  you  with  me,  dead  or  livin — take 
choice.      He  leave    his  second  bride   before 
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de  sun  set.  Ah !  Ah !  he  fear  for  his  life ! 
and  she,  his  veritable  \dfe,  cunning,  write  a^ 
manage,  and  make  beautiful  young  latySp 
Jersey  believe  sat  he  drowned  !  and  young 
laty  not  care  very  mochc,  for  in  tree  months 
after  she  hear  he  drownt,  she  marry  fine  Eng- 
lish mi  Lor — riche  English  mi  Lor,  of  your 

name, — a  mi  Lor  Brown " 

"  What ! — who  ?  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Horace, 
starting  forward  impatiently.  "  Who  did  you 
say  she  married? — the  young,  the  beautiful 
Jersey  girl! " 

''An  English  mi  Lor — mi  Lor  Brown." 
'*  But  when,  woman, — when  was  this  ? " 
''  Ah,  mon   Dieu,^ — twenty-tree — four — five 
—six  years  ago, — a  littel  more,  a  littel  less, — 
me  not  know  exact." 

Well,  go  on.     What  was  his  name  ?  " 
His    name?     Ah,  he  have  many  names> 
— change   about   vid   every  vind ;    von   time 
von  ting,  anoder  time  anoder  name,— Legion, 
je  crois — Legion  des  Diables !     Ah  ! " 

"  Is  he  living  ? — does  she  know  that  he 
lives  ?  •• 
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'*  Oh  oui  ! — non  ! — ^if  you  please^  Mister 
Brown,  perxnettez ;  I  try  for  speak  my  best 
lUlglish  for  you^  because  you  no  like  French^ 
— c'est  dommage ! — mais !  If  you  please,  Sare^ 
you  must  let  me  tell  my  story  my  own  vay,— * 
if  you  put  me  out  I  lose  my  vay  in  your  big 
language." 

''  Pray  go  on  your  own  way,  then.  Madam, 
but  do  go  on,**  said  Horace  Brown. 

"  YeVL,  Sare,  ven  he  find  out  dat  de  beauti- 
ful young  Jersey  laty  be  married  to  a  mi  Lor 
Anglais^  he  tell  his  real  vife  dat  she  must  let 
him  go  to  England  for  littel  time, — and  she 
say  no, — for  she  jealous ;  but  he  say.  Marguerite 
is  marriet*' 

''  Are  you  sure  her  name  was  Margaret?** 
interrupted  Horace. 

"Yes,  Sare,  quite  sure.  Vere  vas  I?  I 
know, — Marguerite  is  marriet,— and  she  say 
nevere  mind, — and  she  disguise  henelf  like 
littel  buoy,  and  follow  vidout  say  von  Tord, 
—and  she  find  dat  he  York  upon  youngs  laty, 
and  get  money  firom  her, — and  *blige  her  to 
present  him  to  her  husbant  as  her  eousiiv-* 
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and  do  aU  dift  l^  terror, — lov  de  poor  jouAg 
Iftty  see  her  fault,  and  ia  tora  to  pieces, — be* 
cause  she  no  like  dis  bad  man  longer, — ^bat 
like  her  station  and  her  wealthy — and,  fnore 
dan  all,  poor  ting !  she  like  her  litlel  child, 
her  baby.  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  see  you  touched, 
—did  I  not  say  touche  your  hearte, — ^heartes 
touche  all  de  same,  French  or  English.  She 
not  know  he  have  first  vife  living — cause  den 
he  would  have  no  claim  on  her, —  and  dia 
poor  voman  dat  your  valet.  Monsieur  Pierre 
Pike  foimd  wid  de  dog,  Brighte  (votre  par* 
don.  Monsieur,  but  he  very  cross — snap — 
quelque  fois) — she  no  tell — ^vy? — ^because  she 
rejoice.  She  say — ah !  ah !  let  her  soufiBre — ^let 
her  hearte  burst,  as  mine  does  everyday, — for 
I  thinke  him,  my  husbant,  love  her  stilL  She 
jealoused  her,  and  so  she  let  her  souffre." 

"  Curse  her !  **  muttered  Horace  Brown  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

''Ah,  Monsieur!"  exclaimed  the  French 
woman>  "  that  is  not  like  you.  She— poor^— 
starving  —  heart -broken^—  despised— -vidout 
friend — ^relation— dying  of  malheur  and  misery 
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[c  cursed  of  God !  You  should  not  say  dat 
vord.  N'importe,  n'importe,  you  did  not  mean 
it." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Uncle  Horace. 

^*  But  he  not  long  able  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land.   He  do  somesing,^-commit  some  forgery 
— do  somcsing    horrible — ^very  bad — and   so 
oblige    to  fly   de    country,  —  to   go  far,  far 
away.      Den   dis   poor  ting    she  follow  him 
abroad,   everywhere,    imtil    her    health    and 
beauty  no  more  upon  de  earth, — ^like  a  poor 
flower, — gone — faded!     Den  he  leave  her, — 
and  she  grow  very,  very  bad  indeed, — ^live  as 
one  cannot  think  of.    Yet,  is  it  not  strangCj 
goot  Monsieur  Brown,  for  many  long  year  she 
follow  him  for  love, —  dat  varm,  sweet  love 
which  flow  from  vomans  hearte  as  freely  as  de 
breath  dat  come  from  her  lip.      Veil,  Mon- 
sieur Brown,  after  he  treat  her  so  ill  she  follow 
him /or  hate.     She  vatch  him  like  vild  animal , 
—  she  prevent  his  plans, —  she  de  bell    dat 
toll  his  inckedness, — de  serpent  in  his  path ! 
Oh,  Monsieur  Brown;  it  dangerous  to  turn  de 
love  of  a  fond,  strong-hearted  voman  to  hate ! 
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She,  lost,  poor  ting  !  to  all  feeling  of  right  or 
propriete ;  and,  last  of  all,  she  live  wid  a  sort 
of  mountebank  man,  a  man  keep  dancing  dog, 
and  steal  poor  animal,  sell  e'm,  or  skin  e'm,  or 
starve  e'm,  or  do  all;  and  one  ninrht— tree — 
four  months  past — she  out  makin  dog  dance, 
and  it  vas  von  of  your  English  nights, — dark 
— storm — rain — fog  too, — and  she  vas  makin 
dem  cut  littel  caper,  poor  animals !  opposite 
grand  house  in  great  square,  vere  dere  vas 
much  company  ;  and  littel  dog  he  dance,  and 
de  servants  of  de  carriages  give  her  money ; 
and  dere  vas  but  small  room  in  de  street  for 
many  carriages  to  put  down,  and  some  do 
come  to  side  vere  she  vas, — and  out  of  von 
comes  him — de  verry  man  she  love,  den 
hate, — and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  six  or 
eight  year.  She  sprang  to  his  side — she 
spoke — he  cursed  her:  again  she  caught  his 
arm — he  threw  her  avay:  again  she  fasten 
on  him — he  kick,  and  throw  her  down — her ! 
whom  he  had  once  love't,  so  often  injured,  and 
more  dan  once  left  for  dead :  den  de  peoples 
shouted  much  noise,  and  he  vas  seized, — ^but 
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he  flung  silver  and  gold  to  de  fine  footmeiu^ 
and  said  she  \^'as  maniac,  who  had  more  den 
once  attempt  his  life !  and  he  enter  de  grand 
partie — and  she  rave  and  told  her  story  and 
his  name — all  his  names  dat  she  knew  him 
by, —  but  dey  said  it  vas  all  madness,  for 
dere  vas  no  such  person  dere ;  and  de  gentle- 
mans  who  had  de  party  and  heard  of  it  vas 
so  kind,  and  sent  money  to  de  hopital  vere 
she  vas  carried ;  and  even  sent  her  les  noms, 
de  names,  of  de  foreign  gentlemens  who  vas 
dere, — for  he  and  every  one  vas  curious  about 
it,  —  de  Uttel  curiosity  vich  amuse  great 
peoples, —  and  she  made  dem  be  read  to  her 
every  hours,  but  she  say  *  non.'  " 

"  Has  she  the  list  ?"  inquired  Uncle  Horace, 
breathlessly.  ''  Has  she  the  list?"  he  repeated 
before  Madame  had  time  to  reply. 

''  Non,  non,  she  have  it  not ! " 

**  The  devil ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  always 
the  way  with  women,  they  never  have  any- 
thing you  want." 

"  Oh,  you  vant  it,  do  you  ?  "  she  inquired 
with  much  naivet6.     '^  She  have  not  got  it,  but 
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1  Lave ;  ah,  I  Lave.  She  give  it  me  to  take 
care  of,  because,  she  say,  he  have  so  many 
name,  who  knows  but,  after  all,  he  might  be 
dere." 

There  were  not  more  than  six  or  eight 
names  on  the  soiled  piece  of  paper  which  the 
French  woman  presented  to  Uncle  Horace. 
His  eye  rested  upon  one,  his  cheek  flushed. 

"  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  crushing  the  paper 
within  his  hand.     *'  It  is  enough." 

Absorbed  in  liis  own  feeUngs  and  reflections 
Madame  talked  on,  for  a  few  minutes,  without 
perceiving  that  he  did  not  attend  to  a  single 
word  she  uttered.  Tlie  paper,  too,  fell  on  the 
ground.     She  picked  it  up. 

"  You  not  pay  attention,  Sare,"  she  said,  at 

last. 

"  Look  you,"  observed  Uncle  Horace,  not  in 
reply  to  her  remark,  for,  truth  to  tell,  he  had 
not  heard  it,  but,  delivering  his  command, 
"  Look  you — where  is  that  woman  ?  *' 

"  Permettez  dat  I  finish  my  story — dere  is 
a  quarter  more  to  come." 

i2 
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**  No.  I  have  heard  enough.  Where  is  that 
woman  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  but  littel  in  de  vorld, 
yet  I  could  not  see  poor  half  count ryvomans 
starve.  De  man,  dojj-master — ven  Monsieur 
Pierre  Pike  find  dat  goot  snap  dog,  Brighte — 
run  avay, — for  fear  oder  peoples  would  come 
claim  dere  animals, — so, — she  left  in  de  last 
extremity." 

"  Xly  good  lady,  will  you  have  the  kindness 
not  to  talk  so  much,  but  simply  to  tell  me 
where  that  woman  is  ? '' 

"Eh,  Monsieur,  vou  are  tres  aimable,  et 
trcs  charmant, — but  you  impatiente,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  like  naughty  buoy.  You  listen 
for  your  own  like,  but  not  for  me.  Now,  dis 
pauvre  femme  she  in  littel  garret,  small  room 
I  take  for  her." 

"  God  bless  you !  "  exclaimed  the  merchant. 
'*  Good  often  arises  out  of  evil.  Will  you  at- 
tend to  what  I  say  ?  Will  you  attend  to  it 
strictly  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  Monsieur,  to  be  sure  I  vill !    Youj 
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my  best  friend ! — you  so  goot  to  my  Lizette — 
ma  pauvre  fiUe !  Le  bon  Dicu  bless  you, 
Monsieur  Brown  !  I  vill,  indeed,  be  strict  as 
English  voman ! " 

"  Do  not  mention  what  vou  have  mentioned 
to  me  to  any  one.  I  take  it  for  granted  this 
woman  is  abandoned  by  every  human  being  ?  " 

"  Oui, — yes  Sare, — certainly.  She  is  poor 
— not  un  liard  ;  she  is  old — pas  un  trait  dc 
beaute  !  Oh,  yes,  oui, — she  is,  of  course,  aban- 
doned." 

"  Well,  here  arc  ten  sovereigns.  You  have 
a  lodging,  I  suppose  .'*  You  must  bring  her 
to  your  own  home,  not  to  your  room,  I  do  not 
mean  that,  but  she  must  be  in  the  next 
chamber  to  yours, — apart  from  every  one. 
There  keep  her,  let  her  want  for  nothing.  I 
will  direct  my  surgeon  to  attend  her.  Stay, 
ten  may  not  be  enough,  there  are  fifteen. 
Take  care  of  her, — let  no  one  see  her — no  one, 
mind  that, — and  find  out  whatever  more  she 
knows  of  the  history  of  this  man, — and,  above 
all,  Madame,  keep  your  own  council." 

The    French  woman's  gratitude   knew  no 
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bounds.  She  screamed  with  joy :  not  allowing 
herself  time  to  inquire  why  Uncle  Horace  had 
been  so  interested  in  her  story.  She  only  saw 
the  evidence  of  his  generosity,  and  felt  ex- 
treme delight  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
oblige  him.  With  the  natural  disinterested- 
ness of  woman,  she  never  thought  of  the  in- 
convenience that  must  arise  to  herself  from 
this  arrangement.  She  only  felt  that  she  had 
now  the  power  to  evince  her  gratitude  and 
esteem  to  the  patron  and  friend  of  her  children, 
and  to  afford  relief  to  a  desolate  and  dying 
woman.  After  sundry  bounds,  skips,  and  ex- 
clamations, she  fell  on  her  knees,  and,  in  de- 
spite  of  Uncle  Horace's  efforts  to  prevent  it, 
pressed  his  hand  (upon  which  her  warm  tears 
dropped)  to  her  lips. 

In  the  midst  of  this  demonstration  of  grati- 
tude the  door  opened, — and  the  astonished 
Major  Blaney  stood  before  them 
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O,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  ! 

Scott. 


"  A  PRETTY  piece  of  work  you  have  made  of 
it !  "  said  Muskito,  in  a  careless,  yet  bitter  tone 
of  voice  to  D'Oraine,  who  was  seated  opposite 
to  him  in  a  long  narrow  room,  where  there  was 
little  light  and  less  furniture  :  the  light  came 
from  a  fire  of  mingled  wood  and  coal,  and 
there  was  also  a  candle,  one  solitary  candle, 
burning  on  a  table,  which,  for  length  and  nar- 
rowness, suited  admirably  with  the  apartment. 
D'Oraine  looked  worn  and  haggard ;  he  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  either  from  illness  or 
anxiety ;  but  his  eye,  though  sunken,  was  as 
vivid  as  ever,  and  it  glared  upon  his  com- 
p  nion  with  no  kindly  or  gentle  feeling. 
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Muskito's  English  was  slightly  imperfect: 
when  in  society  he  aflFected  this  imperfection, 
so  as  to  render  it  matter  of  observation  ;  but 
D'Oraine  spoke  only  with  a  foreign  accent ;  so 
slight  indeed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  what  country  had  given  him  birth. 
He  looked  at  Muskito,  but  made  no  reply  to 
his  observation. 

"  I  say  this  is  a  very  pretty  job,"  repeated 
the  latter. 

''  You  have  made  the  remark  before, — it  is 
— veryr  said  D'Oraine  ;  "  a  job,  the  failure  of 
which  the  father  of  lies  and  mischief  ought  to 
lament,  for  it  was  a  pretty  plan,  and  promised 
better  things  than  to  be  foiled  by  a  girl  who 
has  not  had  twenty  winters  over  her  head 
yet!" 

"  Ifs  all  your  faint-heartedness — Sacre  ! — 
why  undertake  what  you  had  not  the  spirit  to 
perfect? — to  keep  her  here  when — but  there  is 
no  use  in  repeating  what  I  have  said  before — 
you  have  botched  the  whole  aflFair,  and  we  are 
ruined,  unless  you  do  what  I  propose." 

"  The  fiend   has   caught  us ! "    exclaimed 
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D'Oraine.  "  If  I  could  but  have  seen,  or  dis- 
covered the  mother,  I  could  have  brought  her 
to  v.'ork  upon  this  impracticable  girl ;  but  God, 
or  tlie  devil,  knows  where  she  is !  " 

"  Fool ! — to  be  blinded  by  the  tale  of  an 
idle  waiting-maid  ! " 

"Idle  waiting-maid!"  he  repeated:  "I 
would  rather  have  faced  a  thousand  devils, 
than  have  met  that  girl,  with  her  icicle  eyes  and 
marble  brow  ! — and  her  voice — like  the  voice 
which  has  been  long  silent  in  the  grave !  I 
don't  know  what  hangs  over  me ;  my  bones 
ache,  and  my  ilesh  trembles :  it  is  those  damps 

— those  fogs — those 1  dared  enough  too, 

to  get  to  the  island;  but  I  knew,  if  I  could 
see  the  mother,  assure  her  of  Mary's  safety, 
and  name  my  price  and  place  of  payment,  she 
would  have  got  it  out  of  Brown  or  Lord  Nor- 
ley." 

*'  Lord  Norley,'*  interrupted  Muskito,  "  no, 
not  Lord  Norley  ;  he  is  not  the  one  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  no,  he  is  one  made  good  by 
accident,  not  intent.  It  was  foolish,  too,  for  it 
will  spread  the  report  that  you,  at  all  events. 
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are  in  England,  and  that  once  determined,  we 
must  run  for  it.  Peste  !  if  you  had  only  suf- 
fered my  will  to  have  its  way, — ^you  are  one 
who  have  all  your  life  been  within  an  inch  of 
achieving  your  purpose,  and  yet,  what  purpose 
have  you  ever  achieved  ?  " 

D'Oraine  smiled  bitterly. 

"  That,''  he  said,  "  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
I  have  arrived  only  at  the  distinction  of  being 
a  little  villain.  I  wish  she  had  been  suffered 
to  proceed  to  London ;  then  to  secure  this  re- 
putation (which,  bauble  as  it  is,  stands  so  many 
instead  of  what  is  really  sterling),  she  would 
have  got  us  half  her  uncle's  gold — ^half !  ay, 
more  than  that !  But  you,  trained  as  you  have 
been,  in  all  species  of  foreign  traffic,  whether 
of  mind  or  body,  you  forgot  the  English  cha- 
racter,— you  thought  that  she  was  a  willow,  a 
rush  that  would  bend  to  serve  our  purpose^^ 
you  forgot " 

'<  That,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  to  deal  with 
one  who,  having  been  all  his  life  within  an  inch 
of  achieving  his  purpose — ^never  passed  the 
inch,  which  would  have  made  his  fortune !  Yoa 
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never  yet  had  the  courage  to  plunge  into  sin  or 
danger  —  you  creep  into  it,  faint-hearted  as 
you  are." 

I  cannot  lie  and  bully  as — as  others  do." 
As  I   do,  you  would  say,"  retorted  Aw 
friend,     '*  But  you  underrate  your  capabilities 
— ^you  can  do  both,  when  you  are  safe  from 
danger !  " 

"S'death!"  replied  D'Oraine,  "you  had 
better  not  provoke  me  now ; — it  is  you  who  are 
so  timorous ;  there  cannot  be  much  need  for 
courage  to  frighten  a  young  girl ;  but " 

"  There  again — ^your  one-inch  destiny  pre- 
serves her,  and  destroys  you  ?  " 

*'  What  can  I  do  ?  I  had  one  single  hold 
on  her ;  most  strong,  it  is  true  ;  yet  but  one 
— her  mother's  reputation.  I  have  told  you 
this  so  often,  that  I  need  not  repeat  it.  To 
save  the  fair  and  brilliant  name  which  her 
mother  had  gained,  she  wovdd  have  beggared 
herself,  and  every  one  she  loved ; — but  now  she 
seems  to  dwell  upon  the  idea,  that  this  act  of 
ours  will  destroy  that  purity  of  name  to  which 
she   attached  so  much  importance;   besides. 
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she  seems  to  have  an  idea  which  did  not  occur 
to  her  before,  that  there  misrht  be  some  diffi- 
cultT  in  mv  substantiating  mv  accusation." 

'*  Indeed  I  * 

••  Ay,  but  this  is  certain — there  she  sits,  risid 
in  mind  and  bodv,  a  fair  automaton.** 

*'  Not  so,  vou  can  move  an  automaton,  bv 
the  power  of  its  interior  mechanism.** 

••  It  is  the  strength  of  that  interior  mecha- 
nism which  makes  her  so ;  it  needs  another  kev 
than  mine  to  wind  it  up.  I  have  threatened 
— reasoned — goaded  her, — I  might  as  well 
speak  to  an  iceberg !" 

"  But  what  arc  we  to  do  ?**  exclaimed  Mus- 
kito.  ''  I  had  a  thousand  plans,  which,  if  they 
had  but  time^  would  yield  a  thousand  fortunes; 
but  you  see,  circumstanced  as  we  have  been, 
and,  above  all,  circumstanced  as  we  now  9ie, 
there  is  no  one " 

"  Would  trust  you  or  your  schemes  an 
atom/'  said  D'Oraine.  ^'Do  not,  mon  bon 
ami,  attempt  to  deceive  yourself;  you  would 
not  have  thought  of  this  desperate  plan,  if  yoa 
were  not  hard  up, — ^why  there  is  not  a  gam- 
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bling-house,  in  London  or  Paris,  that  woijld 
not  (were  you  to  appear  in  any  one  of  the  cha- 
racters you  have  assumed  to  gull  the  public, 
during  the  last  four  years,)  shut  the  door  in 
your  face ! " 

Muskito  laughed,  and  then  suddenly  paus- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  his  unhallowed  merriment, 
said,  "  What  would  that  dainty  miss  up  stairs 
take  to  exchange  reputations  with  me  ?  " 

"  Death — death,  sooner  ! — You  may  believe 
it  or  not,  just  as  you  please, — I  have  lived,  I 
believe,  fifty  years  among  all  sorts  and  classes 
of  men  and  women,  and  I  have  observed, 
that  when  women  get  what  is  called  virtue, 
really  grafted  into  them,  they  stick  to  it,  or  it 
to  them,  in  a  way  that  defies  all  separation.  I 
wish  the  devil  had  her,  ere  she  entered  this 
house.     What  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

*'  What  rhyme  is  that  in  English,  about 
going  up  the  hill,  and  so  coming  down  again  ? 
If  we  lived  in  the  time  of  the  war,  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  ship  her  off;  but  now,  set  her 
adrift  in  a  boat  on  the  river — or  carry  her  into 
the  New  Forest  at  midnight,  and  leave  her 
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there — that  would  be  a  romance,  would  it  not  ? 
Stay,  you  tried  pistols,  and  threatened  to  take 
poison  before  her  eyes,  if  she  would  not  attend 
to  what  you  wished/' 

"  Ay,  and  1  might  as  well  practise  these 
stage-tricks  before  a  statue  of  Minerva  or 
Juno !  *' 

"  Arrctez  done !  — WTiat  did  that  woman 
whom  you  frightened  last  midnight  at  Mrs. 
Lorton's  say  ?  *' 

D'Oraine  shivered,  and,  after  trying  to  re- 
cover himself,  replied,  *'  I  cannot  tell.  I  went 
to  the  window  which  I  knew  led  into  Mrs. 
Lorton's  drawing-room;  I  knocked  three  or 
four  times:  suddenly  it  opened,  and  Mag- 
dalene Marsden  stood  before  me.  I  had  long 
known  she  resided  with  the  Lortons,  and  I  had 
reason  to  think  that  she  knew  me — all  too  well ; 
but  as  she  stood  in  the  cold  silent  moonlight, 
she  looked  like  a  spectre.  Had  she  time  to 
recollect  her  senses,  before  she  replied  to  my 
inquir}%  she  would  have  instantly  alarmed  the 
household ;  but  she  nover  could  frame  a  lie  1  *^ 
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*'  God  bless  my  soul ! "  interrupted  Muskito, 
"  how  very  extraordinary." 

"  And  so  told  the  truth,"  continued  D'Oraine, 
without  heeding  his  interruption ;  "  then  she 
entreated  me,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  her 
high  nature,  if  I  knew  anything  of  Mary  or 
her  mother,  to  disclose  it ;  but  finding  that  I 
remained  silent,  she  rung  in  an  instant  the 
alarm-bell  of  the  cottage,  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  retreat,  she  seized  with  her  slender 
hands  the  collar  of  my  cloak,  screaming  for 
help.  I  shook  her  gently  off — by  Heaven  it 
was  gently — and  just  in  time  too,  for  Horace 
Brown's  heavy  artillery,  that  thick-headed 
Peter,  came  blundering  into  the  room  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  the  reports  of  which 
reached  my  ear  long  before  I  could  get  into 
my  boat,  which  our  rascal  here  had  moored 
under  the  old  cliff, — to  think  of  the  fellow 
firing  after  me  I 

"  We  have  been  desperately  thwarted  from 
the  beginning.  D'Oraine,  you  look  ill — here, 
man,  let*s  have  some  hot  brandy,  that  will  set 
us  up^ — ^the  kettle  upon  the  grate\has  been 
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hissing  like  a  dozen  snakes  for  the  last  half 
hour. — I  hate  the  hissing  of  a  kettle,  it  puts  one 
in  mind  of  the  hissing  that  vnl\  be  elsewhere — 
Augh ! " 

"  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  worse  than  that," 
said  D'Oraine,  sadly ;  "  I  never  hear  the 
sound  without  thinking  of  my  boyhood  ! — 
my  mother  (she  was  an  Englishwoman)  had 
brought  one  from  her  own  country,  and  when- 
ever she  wished  to  give  her  children  a  feast, 
she  used  to  make  them  tea,  warm  tea, — and 
the  singing  of  the  kettle  was  a  sort  of  domestic 
music  to  our  ears !  I  can  call  before  me  her 
kind  sweet  face — so  sunny  and  so  bright ! — 
God !  that  such  a  woman  should  have  had  such 
a  son  ! " 

He  arose  from  his  s6at,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  moody  silence ;  but  Mus- 
kito  was  not  too  much  busied  with  his  thoughts 
to  prevent  his  mingling  the  spirits  and  sugar 
and  various  condiments  necessary  in  the  com- 
position of  what  all  foreigners  call  "  ponche.'* 

D'Oraine  heeded  not  his  occupation,  nor  his 
invitation  to  partake  of  the  beverage^  but  con- 
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tinucd  pacing  along  the  room, — the  kettle 
steaming  and  hissing  more  gaily  than  before. 
The  unhappy  man  paused  suddenly,  and  by 
a  rapid  and  violent  movement  overturned  it 
with  his  foot. 

"  Are  you  mad ! "  exclaimed  the  affrighted 
story-teller,  springing  back  from  the  scalding 
water. 

**  No,"  replied  D'Oraine,  with  a  scowl  not 
easily  forgotten ;  "  I  am  not,  but  you  try  to 
make  me  so ; — did  I  not  tell  you  that  noise 
reminded  me  of  my  mother ;  and  still  you 
suffered  it  to  continue !  *' 

He  seized  a  tumbler,  and  drank  off  its  con- 
tents before  he  replaced  in  on  the  table,  then 
sat  down,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
remained  silent.  It  was  a  silence  his  compa- 
nion did  not  care  to  interrupt.  The  rain  pat- 
tered against  the  window;  the  fire,  nearly 
extinguished  by  the  water,  emitted  a  low,  sul- 
len, whispering  noise,  fizzing  and  crackling 
occasionally — a  dissatisfied  accompaniment  to 
the  moaning  winds  wliich  roamed  unceasingly 
outside  the  house. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  observed 
that  his  companion  was  adding  to  the  spirits 
already  in  his  glass. 

*•  A  little  more,"  he  said,  "  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  tell  me  what — did  not  you  say,  or 
did  I  dream  it,  that  vou  had  some  new  idea — 
some  y)lan — some — what  was  it  ? " 

*'  Bah  I — it  is  this!  "  replied  Muskito,  slap- 
ping a  huge  flask — "  it  is  this  that  engenders 
good  fellowship : — talk  of  the  effects  of  good- 
heartedness, — they  are  nothing  when  compared 
to  those  produced  by  good  brandy  ! — try  an- 
other, and  another : — think  of  the  play-house 
song  we  heard — ^what  was  it  ? — 

"  '  Oh,  let  us  the  caaakin  dink.'  " 

'^  Did  not  you  say  you  had  an  idea  ?  " 
"  An  idea  !"  repeated  the  active  Muskito^ — 
"one  idea! — ay,  a  thousand!  Why,  whmt 
poverty  do  you  suppose  could  come  upon  me 
to  restrict  me  to  one  idea  ? — ^but  try  her  on  this 
tack,  and  try  it  at  once ;— or  if  you  want  cou- 
rage, why  I'll  try  my  skill;  though^  Gertminly» 
the  reception  she  gave  me,  when  I  waited  on 
her  here,  was  not  particularly  encouraging; 
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she  seemed  to  forget  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  her  in  London ;  moreover,  that 
old  hag/Max — Max — something,  assured  me 
I  had  a  pretty  fair  chance." 

*'  Did  you  pay  her  for  the  assurance  ?  '* 

"  No,  I  PROMISED, — I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  pay  beforehand;  it  is  a  bad  custom,  and 
denotes  mistrust, — nor  after, —  because  that 
betrays  punctuality,  which  is  a  most  ungentle- 
manly  habit !  ** 

"  What  is  it  you  propose  ?  " 

"  Tell  her  that  her  mother  is  dying  or  dead, 
and  that  she  can  have  no  chance  of  seeing  her 
for  the  last  time,  unless  she  writes  and  prevails 
on  her  uncle  to  do  what  you  have  before  re- 
quired." 

D'Oraine  shook  his  head. 

"  Or  tell  her  that  her  mother  is  gone  mad, 
raving  mad,  and  that  nothing  w^ould  so  soon 
restore  her  to  her  senses  as  having  her 
daughter  with  her, — work  that  well  up,  and, 
my  life  upon  it,  it  will  tell :  talk  to  her  about 
strait-waistcoats  and  cruel  keepers — and  re- 
grets   " 

K  2 
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"I  thinlv,"  said  D'Oraine,  "we  may  leave 
our  rejrrets  out  of  the  question." 

**  Well,  perhaps  so.     Only  this,  you    must 
be  prompt — must  be  decided, — no  shilly-shallv. 
Every  hour  our  danger  increases,  and,  though 
no  human  being  but  Jaques  suspects  there 
is   a  woman   in    the    house,   though    in    our 
present  disguise  we  are  totally  unknown — and 
believed,  by  any  of  the  few  who  see  us  occa- 
sionally pass  and  repass  to  our  solitary  house, 
to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  are, — 
still  it  is  impossible,  in  a  country  where  the 
law  creeps  in  at  every  keyhole  and  every  nook, 
to  be  always  on  the  alert :  it  is  not  upon  only 
one  account  that  we  dread  apprehension,  but 
on  many.     I  think  the  mad  story  would  rouze 
her." 

**  I  fear  it  would  be  no  story." 

"  Perhaps  that  fact  would  qxiiet  your  con- 
science ?  "  sneered  Muskito. 

"  Thank  you, — my  conscience  is,  I  dare  say, 
as  quiet  as  other  people's,"  replied  D'Oraine, 
in  pretty  much  the  same  style  and  tone. 

"  Bon !  mon  ami !  But  do  not  let  us  quarrel 
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— we  are  embarked  together, — let  us  get  the 
vessel  into  port,  or  rather  out  of  port.  A  tithe 
of  what  we  had  a  riglit  to  expect  from  this 
tour  deforce  would  send  us  across  the  Atlantic, 
with  many  more  IvtLers  of  recommendation  than 
I  have  seen  for  some  months.  You  have 
never  lived  among  the  Yankees  as  I  have ! 
It  is  a  glorious  country  !  Here — I'll  drink 
your  success,  my  friend,  and  Yankee  Doodle  !  '* 

"  A  fine  country  for  a  young  man,''  observed 
'  D*Oraine,  "but  not  for  one  who  has  grown 
nearly  grey  amongst  the  luxuries  and  gaieties 
of  civilized  Europe.  However,  there  is  no 
other  country  left  than  that  far  off  refuge  for 
the  destitute — so  go  we  must ;  but  it  will  be 
cruel  to  tamper  with  her  in  this  manner." 

**  It  is  almost  time  for  you  to  talk  of  age, ' 
said  Muskito,  contemptuously,  ^*  when  you 
drivel  as  you  do  !     What  is  over  you  ?  " 

**  A  shadow  of  my  mother's  nature,  I  sup- 
pose," replied  D*Oraine,  sighing  heavily.  "I 
have  been  thinking  of  her  to-night — and  she 
has  not  crossed  my  mind  for  many  a  long  day 
before." 
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•'  Psha !     Come,  man,  take  a  hair  of  the  dog 
who  bit  you  so  wofully  last  night, — draw  in 
to  the  table — there,  that  will  do.     We  men  of 
desperate  fortunes  are  ever  desperately  glo- 
rious !     Tlie  excitement  is  worth  the   danger. 
You  see  I  never  talk  of  the  girl's  beauty.    We 
are  past  the  age  for  (hat — ^it  is  the  gold — the 
gold  !    Come,  bear  a  bright  heart,  man  !    Now 
you  must  screw  it  up — and  keep  a  rousing 
spirit !     Nothing  cooled  by  her  distress,  stick 
to  your  point !     Hark !     \Vhy  the  wind  rises 
— there  again !     The  boughs  of  that  old  tree 
lash  against  the  lattice.     She  is  moving  in  her 
room." 

*'  I  am  glad  of  it.  She  sits  all  day,  or 
stands — her  brow  pressed  against  that  cold 
window,"  said  D'Oraine. 

"  And  last  night  I  vow  she  never  slept.  I 
was  watching  for  you — and  there  she  went — 
pace — ^pace — tramp^ — tramp — up  and  down  the 
room, — ^Uke  some  caged  animal.  Again  ! — 
how  the  old  tree  creaks ! — and  yet  the  wind 
seems  lower  than  it  was  an  hour  pasL" 

*'Hush!*'  exclaimed  D'Oraine,  starting  tm 
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his  feet,  and  changing  colour.     "  Hush ! — did 
you  not  hear  a  noise  ? " 

"  No — nor  did  you,"  said  Muskito,  though  he 
turned  pale,  for  every  trifling  noise  alarmed 
him.     "  What  noise  did  you  imagine  ?  " 

"  A  scream — a  suppressed  scream/' 

''  Had  it  been  suppressed/'  replied  Muskito, 
"  you  had  not  heard  it, — it  is  but  the  creaking 
of  the  great  chair  up-stairs — the  Covenanter's 
chair  the  old  dame  called  it,  of  whom  we  took 
this  house." 

"  Are  your  pistols  loaded  ? "  inquired 
D'Oraine,  wiping  the  moisture  from  his  brow. 

"  Ay/'  replied  his  comrade. 

**  I  don't  see  them,"  he  persisted. 

"  Shall  I  put  them  under  your  nose  ? "  in- 
quired Muskito,  sharply. 

"  Do/'  replied  D'Oraine.  "  You  know  we 
live  in  an  enemy's  country." 

**  There,  then,'*  said  the  other,  as  he  flung 
them  down ;  "and  now  let  us  decide  about 
this  girl  once  and  for  ever ! " 
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I   HAVK   endeavoured  to   describe  persons  as 

ihev  reailv  arc.  and  circumstances  as  ihevreallv 

•  •  ■  • 

occurred, — not  to  create  human  beings,  endow 
them  with  the  attributes  cither  of  ansrels  or 
their  oi'j.osiles, — and,  having  ]jlunged  them 
into  all  manner  of  difficulties,  sufier  tliem  to 
extricate  themselves  after  ihc  most  approved 
manner  of  romance. 

Mary  was  no  heroine  to  sing  her  sorrows  to 
the  midnight  air — tear  her  dishevelled  tresses 
— and,  kneeling,  "  worry  the  heavens "  with 
fruitless  supplications.  As  she  sat  in  the  dim 
chamber  allotted  to  her  use,  she  seemed  bowed 
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down,  but  not  overwhelmed,  by  sorrow.     Her 
hair  was    banded    from    her    forehead,    and 
knotted  at  the  back ;  her  face  looked  thin  and 
pale,  and  her  eyes  had  acquired  a  vigilant  and 
restless    expression, — the    effect    of  constant 
watching.     She  had  not  even  a  book  to  be- 
guile her  weariness  and  anxiety, — nor  pen — 
nor  ink — paper, — nor  work  of  any  kind.     She 
was  totally  alone.     The  only  change  this  mo- 
notonous existence  afforded  was  the  change  of 
position  during  the   lonely  day.      Sometimes 
she   walked,  then    stood,    looking    amid    the 
boughs    of    the    dark    cedar, — and,   perhaps, 
pleased  if  she  discovered  even  one  solitary  in- 
sect crawling  over   its   knotted   and  gnarled 
bark.     She  would  draw  omens  from  the  birds 
that  flew  athwart  the  sky — and  take  count  of 
the  severed  branches  and  fragments  of  the  de- 
caying world  that  floated  down  the  river.     At 
night  she  would  number  the  stars,  and  press  her 
poor  brain  with  her  small  and  fevered  hands, 
when  she  thought  of  those  near  and  dear,  and 
what  they  must  suffer  on  her  account.     Con- 
stantly did    she    pray    that    she   might    be 
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strengthened  in  the  resolution  she  had  formed 
— not  to  yield  one  jot  to  the  mercenary  de- 
mands of  her  gaoler ;  and  yet  her  desire  to 
hear  again  from  those  she  loved  almost  over- 
powered her  resolve.  Had  she  not  been  im- 
prisoned she  would  have  cherished  the  pro- 
found solitude  of  the  place  as  the  greatest 
solace  the  world  could  give :  the  more  solitary 
»-the  more  lonely  it  was — the  more  secure  she 
felt  of  being  concealed  from  the  world,  from 
whose  observations,  with  the  natural  delicacy 
of  a  sensitive  mind,  she  shrank  with  loathing 
and  abhorrence.  She  could  not  support  the 
contemplation  of  the  past, — ^the  full  tide  of  re- 
membrance that  would  at  times  rush  upon 
her  threatened  to  overwhelm  her  reason, — and 
nothing  relieved  the  torture  of  her  burning 
brain  but  a  flood  of  those  plentiful  tears  which 
are  mercies  to  the  unfortunate.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  contending  feelings  Maiy  iblt 
as  if  centuries  were  added  to  her  years.  She 
looked  back  to  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
months  with  ^  sickened  and  saddened  spirit. 
Her  nerves  were  torn  to  pieces  by  a  thnnaaniT 
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retrospections ;  and  every  step  upon  the  stairs, 
every  movement  in  the  house>  sent  the  blood 
rushing  through  her  frame.      The  food  and 
wine  upon  her  table  remained  from  morning 
until  night  untasted.      At  one  moment  she 
would     resolve    to    maintain    a    sullen     and 
haughty  silence — and  the  next  determine  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  most  powerful  appeal  she 
could  frame  on  D'Oraine's  feelings, — then  she 
would  despise  herself  for  meditating  such  hu- 
miliation, and  endeavour  to  think  no*  more, 
but  humbly  petition  Heaven  to  direct  her  in 
the  right  way.     If  she  slept,  her  dreams  were 
of  Harry — her  mother — her  uncle.     Visions  of 
past    triumphs    and    gorgeous   vanity  would 
crowd  her  sleeping  thoughts,  and  they  were 
evermore   succeeded  by  scenes,  lonely,  deso- 
late, and  miserable.     So  heavy  and  sorrowful, 
so  full  of  the  past,  and  the  probable  future  of 
her  life>  were  those  visions, — that  her  petition, 
when  she  felt  a  sense  of  weariness  overpower- 
ing  her   senses,  invariably  waft — "  Save  me 
from  sleep,  O  God !  ** 

Despite  her  prayer  sleep  would  come ;— *dur- 
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ing  the  conversation  we  have  recorded,  she 
started  from  one  of  those  unrefreshing  and 
unquiet  slumbers  with  an  undefined  idea  that 
something  had   struck    against  her   window. 
The  lamp  which  the  Italian  always  brought  in 
when  the  evening  closed  was  burning  on  her 
tabic,  but  so  dimly  that  she  could  hardly  see 
the  objects  in  the  room.     She  listened — and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot  from  whence 
the  noise  proceeded;    after  a  little  watching 
she  saw  a  thin,  shadowy  arm  move  outside — 
so  thin  and  white  it  looked  as  to  be  almost 
transparent.     Her  blood  curdled  in  her  veins 
— her  teeth  chattered,— she  could,  not  with- 
draw her  gaze  from  the  window, — when,  sud- 
denly, the  hand  struck  the  glass.     She  started 
from  her  seat,  but  had  not  the  power  to  move 
a  step  towards  the  spot.     The  visions  of  her 
disturbed  repose  mingled  with  the  reality  of 
the  dim  room  and  spectral  hand, — the  \vind 
howled  and  the  rain  beat> — yet  there  it  re- 
mained, pressed  against  the  glass.     She  tric^ 
to  speak,  but  her  words  could  not  come  fortlu 
— her  eyes  ached  from  the  intensity  of  her 
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gaze.  It  moved  downward — Mary  heard  the 
boughs  of  the  old  cedar  creak, — and  in  an- 
other instant  a  figure  rose  before  her,  and  she 
distinctly  recognized — her  mother  !  The  af- 
fectionate child  stayed  not  to  gaze  upon  her 
beloved  parent,  but,  uttering  a  scream,  which, 
under  her  peculiar  circumstances  she  would 
have  repressed  had  she  the  power, —  she 
rushed  to  the  window, — ^it  was  too  securely 
fastened  for  her  strength  to  effect  an  opening. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled 
anguish  and  joy  that  agitated  the  trembling 
girl.  Mrs.  Lorton's  head  was  enveloped  with 
a  handkerchief,  which  the  rain  had  drenched, 
and  her  hair  hung  in  elf  locks  at  either  side 
her  face.  The  many  and  colossal  branches 
of  the  tree  aflForded  her  a  firm  and  secure  foot- 
ing,—  and  her  child,  overwhelmed  by  deep 
emotions,  neither  noted  the  wildness  of  her 
appearance,  nor  the  unnatural  brightness  of 
her  eyes.  She  saw  that  she  was  there, — sho 
felt  she  was  no  longer  alone ! 

"  Mother,  dearest  mother !  speak  to  me  !  " 
she  said  at  last.  • 
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Mrs.  Lorton's  lips  moved,  but  Mary  heard 
no  sound. 

"  Speak  to  me,  for  the  love  of  God ! "  she 
exclaimed,  falling  on  her  knees. 

Mrs.  Lorton  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow, 
as  if  recalling  her  wandering  senses. 

*^  I  cannot  bear  this,"  said  poor  Mary,  rising 
and  rushing  towards  her,  and  she  shivered  to 
atoms  a  pane  of  the  intervening  glass.  "  Now, 
speak — speak,  mother,  for  the  sake  of  God*s 
dear  love ! " 

Mrs.  Lorton  uttered  no  reply, — but  she 
advanced  her  face  close  to  the  opening 
Mary  had  made.  Mary  pressed  her  lips  to 
her  cheek, — it  was  icy  cold — like  that  of  a 
corpse. 

"  Speak,  mother!"  she  reiterated,  **  only  one 
word — '  Mary ! ' " 

"  Mary — Mary — ^Mary !  "  repeated  her  mo- 
ther, in  so  strange  a  voice  that  her  daughter 
shuddered,  and  was  paralyzed  by  the  unnatu- 
ral tone. 

"  Open  the  door,*'  said  D'Ondne,  shaking  it 
violently,  for  Mary  had  always  used  the  frail 
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bolt  as  a  security  which^  though,  she  placed 
but  little  trust  in  it,  she  felt  was  some  protec- 
tion. At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Mrs.  Lorton 
dropped  silently  from  the  tree — as  if  struck 
by  a  magic  ball. 

Mary  distinctly  heard  Muskito  say — "  There 
must  be  some  one  without — shall  I  see  ?  How 
shall  we  manage  ?  " 

"  I  will  open  the  door  directly,"  said  Mary> 
as  loudly  as  the  faintness  which  was  over- 
powering her  permitted.  ^'  I  will  open  it  di- 
rectly," she  repeated,  —  and  while  her  lips 
spoke  the  words,  her  heart  petitioned  Heaven 
that  her  mother  might  have  sufficient  reason 
left  to  escape. 

''If  you  do  not  open  it  instantly.  Miss 
Lorton,"  repeated  D'Oraine,  "I  will  force  it 


in." 


"  No  need  — ^no  necessity — none,"  replied 
Mary,  pretending  to  withdraw  the  bolt.  "  Now 
God  forgive  me  this  dissimulation,'*  whispered 
her  truthful  heart,  *'  but  it  must  be  persisted 
in ! "  <'  My  hand  trembles  so,"  she  said  aloud, 
"  I  have  not  strength  to  pull  back  this  rusty 
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bolt.     I  have  been  so  terrified,  and  the  wind 
has  blown  my  lamp  out,  so  that  I  cannot  see." 

**  Fetch  up  the  light,"  called  the  Count  to 
some  one  below. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother ! "  said  Mary,  after 
crossing  the  room  with  the  light -footedn ess  of 
a  fairy,  thrusting  her  head  through  the  broken 
pane,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper  which  she 
feared  would  be  hardly  audible,  **  Mother,  fly 
— flv  for  vour  life — and  send  friends  here !  " 
"  Alas ! "  thought  she,  with  that  sudden  tran- 
sition of  ideas  which  it  would  take  hours  to 
describe,  but  which  flit  through  the  brain  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  *'  perhaps  she  cannot 
understand  me ! '' 

**  Open  the  door.  Miss  Lorton,"  called  her 
persecutor  from  without,  "  hold  the  door  and 
pull  it — there — try  it  now." 

Mary  shook  the  door  by  the  handle — ^then 
flew  to  the  window — listened  attentively — 
heard  no  sound — and  again  "  tirled  the  pin.'* 

"  If  you  cannot  open  it,"  said  D'Oraine,  "  dd 
not  be  astonished  that  I  do  so.*'  Mary  sank 
upon  a  chair,  and  patiently  waited  his  entrance. 
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'•  Good  God !  you  are  fainting.  Miss  Lorton/' 
he  exclaimed. 

Muskito,  who  was  close  upon  his  steps, 
made  no  observation,  but  walked  straight  to 
the  window  and  examined  its  fracture,  then 
turned  to  D'Oraine  with  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion, which  is  \'ulgarly  called  "  knowing,"  and 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  define  by  any  other 
word : — 

"  Leave  the  Demoiselle,"  he  said,  with  a 
bow,  "  to  recover  her  fain tn ess — and  look  at 
this.  If  it  had  been  broken  from  the  outside 
the  glass  would  have  fallen  in, — as  it  is,  the 
fragments  are  without.  You  see,  Miss  Lorton, 
I  can  speak  English  sometimes, — you  have 
often  laughed  at  my  imperfections,  but  I  ca?i 
speak  English." 

Mary  had  not,  in  her  most  trying  hour,  time 
to  remember  that  vanity  is  the  most  unforgiv- 
ing of  all  our  frailties. 

Mary  observed  their  movements  with  a 
watchful  but  not  unshrinking  eye.  She  saw 
them  peer  through  the  dark  night — she  heard 
them  whisper,  without  being  able  to  compre- 

VOL.  111.  L 
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hend  wliat  they  said.  Without  speaking 
more  to  her  they  left  the  room,  and  she  heard 
them,  while  fastening  the  door,  call  to  the  vigi- 
lant Italian,  who  seemed  always  as  much  on 
the  alert  as  themselves; — then  there  was  a 
cautious  unbarring  of  the  door  below, — and, 
placing  the  light  they  had  forgotten^  so  that 
her  figure  might  not  be  distinguished  from 
without,  she  looked  and  listened ;  she  heard 
footstc]^s  —  doubtless  the  Italian  stealthily 
stealing  round  the  house — she  heard  the  pres- 
sure of  his  footsteps  on  the  matted  and  sop- 
ping grass  beneath — and,  above  all>  she  heard 
the  hoarse  and  sullen  rumbling  of  the  distant 
river — foaming  and  fretting  as  it  whirled 
against  the  impeding  banks. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  in  that  awM  hour,  that 
no  other  sound  reached  her  ear :  she  repeated 
within  her  lips  frequently,  and  without  any 
distinct  object,  the  word  "  mother! "  It  was 
for  some  time  her  solitary  idea,  imperfectly 
clothed  in  sound.  Gradually  the  rain  ceased 
to  pour,  and  she  heard  the  noise  of  the  waters 
still  more  distinctly.    She  supposed  D*0raine*8 
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servant  had  given  up  tlie  search,  as  she  could 
no  longer  notice  his  footsteps;  then,  as  her 
senses  returned  one  by  one  to  their  citadel, 
came  the  horrid  thought,  at  first  not  as  a 
thought,  only  as  an  apprehension,  that  her 
mother,  her  own  beloved  mother)  was  almost, 
if  not  quite,  a  maniac  !  She  knew  not  where 
she  was,  nor  could  she  conjecture  how  her  mo- 
ther came  there.  Everything  seemed  steeped 
in  mystery  ;  tlic  very  air  she  breathed  felt  hot 
and  stifling,  although  she  shivered  with  cold. 
She  tried  to  pray,  but  even  that  consolation 
was  denied  her, — she  could  frame  no  prayer, 
think  no  petition, — a  desperate  terror  had 
taken  possession  of  her  whole  soul, — a  chilli- 
ness, as  of  death,  iced  up  her  heart,  and  crept 
through  all  her  veins.  Instinctively  she  drew 
her  shawl  more  closely  round  her,  and  tried  to 
put  far  from  her  the  reality  of  that  pale  and 
haggard  look,  which  she  knew  had  rested  on 
her,  not  without  recognition,  but,  as  she  fan- 
cied, without  feeling  or  affection.  Then  came 
a  rush  of  hot  and  boiling  blood  to  her  frozen 

temples,  and  all  she  remembered  was^  that  the 
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room  whirled  round,  and  there  was  a  wild 
dance  of  all  things  near  her.  Her  stimulated 
and  distempered  imagination  conjured  back 
the  event  of  the  past  hour ; — she  saw  her  mo- 
ther paler  than  before,  her  white  hand  resting 
on  the  window, — those  eyes,  once  so  mild  and 
gentle,  glaring  upon  her  through  the  night, — 
all  the  quivering  and  dangerous  fire  of  insanity 
flashing  from  beneath  their  lids.  Suddenly 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  close  to  the  house,  shat- 
tered her  overstrained  nerves  to  pieces.  She 
uttered  a  shriek,  which  echoed  through  and 
through  the  house,  and  fell  senseless  upon  the 
floor. 

"  I  wish  to  God  that  this  night  was  over/' 
said  D'Oraine,  as  he  raised  Miss  Lorton  from 
the  ground. 

'*  Why  can't  you  wish  to  the  Devil  it  were 
over;  it  is  more  in  your  way?"  sneered  Mus- 
kito,  throwing  some  water  on  her  face  with  no 
unsparing  hand. 

''  It  was  VidaFs  firing  the  pistol  that  fright- 
ened her  ;  he  only^d  it  to  prove  that  we  were 
armed/*  said  D*Oraine. 
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"  It  drives  me  distracted  to  think  the  foors 
play  we  have  played ;  with  so  good  a  game  too 
— all  in  our  own  hands — to  be  obliged  to  re- 
voke. Curse  her !  can't  you  leave  her  to  her- 
self? Well,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I 
have  f Aw,  — which  I  would  use,  rather  than  be 
exposed ! " 

He  drew  a  small  stiletto  from  his  bosom.  It 
was  now  D'Oraine's  turn  to  sneer,  which  he 
did  while  in  the  act  of  placing  the  still  insen- 
sible girl  in  a  chair. 

"  Put  it  up,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  try  to  take 
it  from  you,  you  are  too  great  a — a " 

"  What  ?"  questioned  his  companion. 

"  Too  fond  of  your  own  life,  to  put  it  in 
danger.  Psha !  a  fellow  really  meditating  such 
an  act  never  talks  of  it; — the  leap,  if  thought 
upon,  is  not  intrusted  to  the  ear,  or  its  blab- 
bing mouth-piece ;  it  is  taken  silently — in  the 
depth — ^in  the  darkness— in  the  night.  No, 
no,  good  friend,  you  will  never  soil  a  cambric 
handkerchief  with  your  blood — if  you  can  help 
it  I — but  what  is  this  ? "  he  added,  really 
alarmed,  while  Muskito  was  chewing  the  bitter 
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tnorsel  his  friend  had  given  him  to  swallow, 
— here  is  blood,  her  blood  ! " 

It  was  too  true.  Mary  continued  insen- 
sible, the  blood  oozing  from  her  lips,  which 
remained  apart.  D'Oraine  tried  every  means 
in  his  power  to  restore  animation  for  a  long 
time  without  success,  and  the  break  of  day 
found  her  in  a  state  of  high  and  irritating 
fever. 

"  We  must  get  some  woman  to  attend  her/' 
said  D'Orainc, — "  if  she  should  die !  " 

"  Can  you  not  get  her  to  sign  this  letter  ?  " 
suggested  his  more  selfish  friend.  '*  If  you 
could  only  make  her  understand  that  her 
mother  was  dying  or  mad,  and  wished  to  see 
her — wind  her  up  to  that  pitch,  and  afterwards 
suggest,  that  if  she  applied  to  her  uncle,  and 
got  what  we  require^  she  might  go  free. 
Peste !  we  ought  at  once  to  have  carried  her 
to  the  continent — it  was  folly — madness — ^not 
to  do  so." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  D'Oraine,  doggedly,  •»  it 
would  have  been  absurd, — were  she  plunged 
into  hell,  she  would  not  change  her  determiim* 
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tion.     I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  finn- 
ness  in  woman !  *' 

''  Let  me  frame  a  story  :  I  know  she  has  no 
high  opinion  of  my  truth ;  but  there  are  her 
fears  to  back  me, — it  must  be  done! — That 
girl  having  seen  and  recognized  you  so  re- 
cently, is  only  the  presage  to  our  discovery. 
We  should  be  a  godsend  to  the  people,  at  this 
dull  season  too— for  abduction  ;  and  then  the 
various  things  that  would  follow  in  its  train !" 

"  True,  true  ! — what  a  wizard  is  Time ;  how 
he  turns  and  changes  all  things, — ^to-day,  rich^ 
great,  prosperous ; — to-morrow — ay,  while  you 
but  change  a  card ! — ^poor,  degraded.  Augh  I 
life  is  not  worth  its  struggles : — but  try — try 
—there  is  the  letter, — go  to  her, — I  am  worn 
out ;  lie — but  you  may  as  well  tell  truth,  she 
will  not  believe  you !" 

'^  Then  I  must  not  throw  away  upon  her  a 
commodity  of  which  I  possess  so  little,*'  replied 
the  vaurien,  turning  on  his  heel,  and  giving 
vent  to  one  of  his  fiend-like  laughs,  as  he  en* 
tered  her  chamber.     Mary  was  perfectly  con- 
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scious  of  his  presence — she  turned  away  her 
head  in  disgust,  but  did  not  appear  to  under- 
stand the  purport  of  his  visit  He  had  the 
brutality  to  repeat  his  cruel  words — to  tell  her 
that  her  mother  was  dying. 

'*  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  wretched 
girl ;  "  better  she  were  dead  ! '' 

This  declaration  her  persecutor  would  hzve 
set  down  to  the  score  of  insanity,  were  it  not 
for  the  cool  tone,  and  the  look  of  calm  despair, 
that  accompanied  it. 

It  would  bo  painful  as  useless  to  recount  the 
threats  he  used,  and  the  eloquence  he  wasted, 
in  endeavouring  to  awaken  her  to  the  necessity 
there  was  for  signing  the  letter  which  he  held 
before  her.  Lying  is  the  coward's  attribute, 
and  certainly  he  exerted  all  his  ingenuity, — 
he  poured  forth  falsehood  upon  falsehood, — 
but  she  heeded  him  not ; — at  last,  seizing  her 
hand,  he  forcibly  retained  it  within  his,  obliging 
her  to  hold  a  pen  between  her  fingers.  While 
engaged  in  this  act  of  violence,  Mary  raised 
her  disengaged  arm,  and  extended  it  towards 
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the  window — his  eye  followed, — and  there,  in 
the  spot  she  had,  without  his  knowledge,  occu- 
pied some  hours  before,  stood  Mrs.  Lorton. 

Mary's  hand  dropped  from  his  grasp  ;  but 
before  his  astonishment  had  time  for  excla- 
mation or  word,  there  was  a  sudden  rush— 
a  whirl, — tlie  window  was  forced  from  its  fast- 
enings, and  Harry  Mortimer  and  Philip  Mars- 
den  rushed  upon  him.  Harry's  impulse  taught 
him  to  clasp  the  per.ncctly  insensible  Mary  to 
his  bosom.  Philip  looked  but  into  the  ruffian's 
face,  and  then  cast  him  from  him,  with  a 
bitter  execration,  too  horrid  to  repeat.  Feeling 
himself  free,  and  seeing  that  Harry  was  too 
deeply  occupied  with  Mary  to  heed  his  move- 
ments, he  prepared  to  steal  from  the  chamber. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  strange  voices  from 
below,  and,  consequently,  judging  that  escape 
by  the  stairs  was  impossible,  he  reached  the 
window,  and  would  certainly  have  succeeded 
in  quitting  the  chamber,  had  not  a  hand,  a 
woman's  hand,  impeded  his  progress. 

Amid  the  dimness  and  confusion  of  the  scene, 
he  had  not  observed  Mrs.  Lorton  crouched  as  a 
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wild  animal  in  its  lair ;  and,  like  a  fierce  crea- 
ture whose  reason  is  but  instinct,  ready  to 
spring  upon  its  prey,  she  grasped  him  by  the 
throat,  uttering  such  dismal  cries  as  make  the 
heart  ache  and  the  brain  throb.  This  roused 
the  heart-broken  Mortimer,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  police-oflRcer,  who  rushed  up  stairs, 
the  villain  was  secured. 

Again  Harry  bent  over  the  apparently  life- 
less form  of  one  he  so  dearly  lo^xd.  A  few 
minutes  passed,  and  Philip  stood  listlessly  by 
his  side. 

"  Look  there ! "  exclaimed  the  lover,  in  a 
voice  in  which  the  deepest  emotions  were  strug- 
gling  for  utterance,  "  look  there ! " 

"  Ay,  it  is  sad,  very  sad ! — but,  God  of 
Heaven ! — he  has  escaped  me ! " 
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Lady  Ellen  Revis  to  Horace  Broum, 


'<  Southampton, 

'*  Jot  and  thankfulness,  my  dear  Sir ! — She  is 
found !  She  is  now  sleeping, — I  wish  I  cotdd 
say  a  quiet  sleep, — in  the  next  chamber; — 
the  excellent  Magdalene  watches  over  her^  and 
my  cousin's  ear  has  been  applied  to  the  door 
every  five  minutes,  to  ascertain  if  her  rest  is 
tranquil  You  have  called  me  unselfish  more 
than  once,  dear  Sir ;  you  will  not  call  me  to 
again.  What  could  be  more  selfish,  than  my 
forbidding  Magdalene  or  Harry,  or  my  mo- 
ther, to  write  you,  that  I  might  keep  the  plea- 
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sure  of  this  communication  to  my  own  selfish, 
selfish  self? 

*'  She  is  found  and  safe, — this  in  itself  is  a 
huge  triumph  of  joy  I — but,  as  with  all  things 
earthly,  where  there's  a  weal  there's  a  woe  ;  it 
keeps  the  balance  of  life  even.  She  is  found 
— safe — and,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  well.  But  I 
must  begin  my  letter,  as  it  were,  again.  My 
pen  wanders,  and  wishes  a  will  of  its  own — (it 
must  have  been  plucked  from  the  wing  of  a 
lady  goose,  I  fear  me) — it  would  fain  repeat, 
again  and  again, — she  is  safe  !  But  I  have 
much  to  tell,  much  that  will  give  me  pain  to 
write,  and  you  to  read ;— still  it  must  be  told, 
and  quickly. 

''  Magdalene  wrote  you,  that  poor  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton  had  left  the  cottage  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  she  and  Peter  arrived  from  Lon- 
don. Her  disappearance  threw  us  into  con- 
siderable terror,  for  we  could  not,  during  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  nor  the  entire  of  the 
following  ni^ht,  succeed  in  tracing  her,  much 
less  discover  her  retreat.  Her  mind  had  ao 
greatly  wandered,  previous  to  her  departure. 
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that  we  feared  her  intellects  were  shaken ;  and 
this  sad  apprehension  was  confirmed  by  Peter's 
meeting  an  old  shrimp-gatherer,  who  said  he 
had  seen  '  a  mad  lady '  inquiring  for  a  boat  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ryde ;  he 
added  also,  that  a  Southampton  boat^  about  to 
start  from  where  he  met  her,  had  most  pro- 
bably picked  her  up,  but  as  the  men  were  not 
of  the  island,  it  was  doubtful  how  we  could 
trace  her,  as  he  called  it, '  over  sea.' 

"  Peter  very  properly  sent  our  steady  but- 
ler, and  another  of  our  servants,  who  was  with 
him,  across  the  water^  and  came  back  to  us  for 
directions.  Magdalene  was  like  a  perturbed 
spirit,  anxious  about  Mary,  Mrs.  Lorton,  and 
her  hair-brained  brother,  who  had  quitted  her 
in  a  most  unaccountable  way,  at  Ryde.  Her 
anxiety  w^as  not,  of  course,  diminished  by 
Petcr"*s  story,  and  she  resolved,  on  this  vague 
information,  to  get  to  Southampton  the  next 
morning. 

"  *  I  know  not,'  she  said  to  me  despondingly, 
'  what  may  occur ;  I  will  arrange  all  books, 
papers,  everything  belonging  to  them,  to-night. 
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and  leave  them  in  your  care  ;  for  my  own  des- 
tiny,  or  the  destiny  of  others^  may  lead  me — 
Heaven  knows  where  ! ' 

'^  She  was  occupied  as  she  designed  that 
night>  when  a  gentle  knock  at  the  window  of 
Mrs.  Lorton's  room  arrested  her  attention^  and, 
with  more  courage  than  I  confess  I  should 
have  possessed,  she  threw  it  open,  and  there 
stood  D'Oraine  !  She  could  not  tell  me  the 
few  words  that  passed  between  them ;  but  when 
he  manifested  a  desire  to  withdraw,  she  seized 
him  right  bravely,  and  screamed  for  help. 
Peter,  more  than  half  asleep,  at  last  came  to 
her  aid, — but  too  late, — he  was  gone !  Judge 
yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  of  the  intrepidity  of  this 
admirable  girL  Perfectly  acquainted,  as  I  find 
she  is,  with  the  character  of  this  desperate 
man,  she  resolved  to  follow  him.  Giving  Peter 
a  few  brief  directions,  she  absolutely  armed 
herself;  and  when  poor  Peter,  terror-stricken, 
as  you  may  well  imagine  him,  inquired  who 
was  to  protect  her,  her  brief  and  emphatic 
reply  was — '  God ! ' 

'^  After  all,  there  is  no  heroism  like  the  he« 
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roism  of  religion  !     Rapid,  and  silent  as  time 
itself,  she  soon  came  upon  his  footsteps.    Feel- 
ing assured  that  he  Avas  not  stationary  on  the 
island^  she  went  towards  the  sea.     His  tall^ 
erect  figure,  she  said,  when  first  she  distin- 
guished it  in  the  distance,  looked  like  an  evil 
spectre,  and  so  rapid  were  his  movements,  that 
she  found  considerable  difficulty  in    keeping 
him  in  sight.     As  they  ncared  the  cliffs,  she 
felt  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  her  situation 
increase  :  the  moon  shone  murkily  enough,  yet 
it  did  sliine  ;  and  she  knew  she  must  be  exposed 
to  observation  were  she  to  follow  him  down 
the  defile. .   Hitherto  she  had  been  sheltered 
by  the  trees  and  hedge-rows.     It  seemed  as  if 
the  finger  of  Providence  guided  tliis  intrepid 
girl : — she  discerned  another  figure  approach- 
ing to    meet    him  she    followed ;    fearful   of 
being   seen,  she  managed  to   crawl  through 
the  hedge,  and  crept,  or  rather  ran  along  the 
other  side,  until  she  arrived  opposite  to  where 
they  stood ;  then,  she  said,  for  the  first  time, 
she  trembled.     The  man  (we  have  since  under- 
stood that  he  was  a  creature  of  D*0raine*8) 
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learnt  fi-om  him  the  disappearance  of  Mrs. 
Lorton.  Magdalene  says  she  must  have  com- 
municated it  in  her  agitation ; — and  she  fur- 
thermore gathered,  from  the  few  words  they 
exchanged,  the  locahty  of  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  were  concealed,  and  where,  she  felt 
assured,  our  beloved  Mary  was  retained  a 
captive. 

"  Does  not  your  blood  boil,  my  dear  Sir,  at 
the  idea? — a  free-born  woman  a  captive  in 
freedom-giving  England ! — With  ra])id  strides 
the  two  men  proceeded  to  a  boat  which  awaited 
them  on  the  beach ;  but  Magdalene  followed 
no  farther  than  was  necessary  to  ascertain  that 
they  really  put  to  sea.     Peering  from  the  cliff, 
the  boom  of  the  waves,  as  they  spent  them- 
selves upon  the  sloping  shingles,  came  heavily 
on  her  ear ;  but  she  saw  the  boat  mount  first 
one,  and  then  another  billow;  and  then  she 
said  (Oh,  how  she  wept  when  confessing,  as 
she  called  it,  *  her  crime ')  that  her  impulse  was, 
to  kneel  and  curse  the  little  dancing  bark,  as  it 
sprang  lightly  over  the  waters  as  a  sea-bird 
springs  to  its  nest     She  did  better,  she  con- 
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quered  herself;  and  staying  neither  for  com- 
pany nor  assistance,  turned  her  steps  towards 
Ryde. 

"  She  arrived  there  as  the  morning  dawned : 
it  was  a  dark  rough  morning,  so  rough  that 
she  wondered  if  that  small  midnight  craft  had 
braved  the  tempest,  which  she  fancied  might 
almost  have  been  called  up  for  its  destruction. 
She  oflfered  largely,  but  could  get  no  sail-boat 
to  go  across.  She  was  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  steam-packet.  With  her  usual  fore- 
thought she  preferred  going  to  Portsmouth 
direct  and  from  that  to  Southampton,  rather 
than  to  Southampton  at  once,  though  his 
place  of  unhallowed  refuge  was  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood, — ^because  the  magis- 
trates at  Portsmouth  were  aware  of  the  pre- 
vious facts,  and  prepared  to  act  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Twice  the  little  packet  was  forced 
back,  and  it  did  not  arrive  at  its  destination 
until  long  past  its  appointed  hour.  Magda- 
lene had  abundant  time  to  consider  what  the 
purport  of  D*Oraine's  visit  to  Mrs.  Lorton 
could  be, — but  even  with  her  knowledge  of  his 
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character  and  conduct  slie  could  assign  no 
reason  for  so  strange  a  proceeding  at  a  time 
when  it  was  his  interest  to  remain  unknown ; 
and  at  this  moment  the  reason  of  his  visit  is 
a  mystery  to  us  both.  When  she  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  she  literally  flew  to  the  magis- 
trate. Kindly  anxious  as  he  was,  he  still  saw 
the  necessity  for  acting  legally,  and  perplexed 
poor  Magdalene  with  sundry  observations, 
which  were  happily  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
arrival  of  my  cousin  and  her  brother, — jaded, 
worn,  and  dispirited, —  from  their  fruitless 
search.  You  may  imagine  how  bitterly  they 
upbraided  themselves  for  being  misled  by  the 
information  which  they  now  saw  had  been  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  the  tur- 
moil of  poor  Magdalene's  feelings, — ^the  hope 
of  recovering  her  lost  friend, — the  dread  lest 
her  brother  should  encounter  one  whom  he 
considered  his  mortal  foe,  —  the  absolute 
bodily  fatigue  she  had  undergone, — ^thefean 
of  the  worst, — ^the  hopes  that  all  would  end  welL 
Amid  this  torrent  of  feeling,  all  anxiety  ob 
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Mrs.  Lorton's  account  was  overwhelmed — she 
almost  forgot  her  existence^ — and  it  was 
Harry's  inquiries  that  recalled  her  to  remem- 
brance. 

"  The  party  arrived  at  Southampton^  armed 
with  the  necessary  authority,  and  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  and  arrange  all  preliminaries.  The 
utmost  secrecy  was,  of  course^  the  first  matter 
of  importance,  and>  after  much  caution  and 
many  inquiries,  Harry  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  not  only  D'Oraine,  but  Muskito, 
were  in  possession  of  a  dilapidated  house 
on  the  opposite  border  of  the  Southampton 
Water.  No  one,  even  those  suspecting  that 
the  two  men  ^  were  not  what  they  should  be/ 
seemed  to  have  the  least  idea  that  there  was  a 
female  in  the  dwelling.  Nor  were  they  cer- 
tain that  the  objects  of  their  search  were  there 
then.  The  house^  they  were  informed,  had  a 
very  bad  reputation.  Years  before  it  had  the 
name  of  being  the  rendezvous  of  a  gang  of 
contrabandisies, — then  it  had  fiEtllen  into  decay. 
It  was  behoved  to  be  the  bond  fide  property  of 
one  or  other  of  those  whom  they  alluded  to. 
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Frequently  the  doors  and  windows  would  not 
be  unbarred  for  months, — and  then  a  pale, 
sharp-featured  foreigner  would  make  his  ap- 
pearance,— no  one  exactly  knew  how, — and 
disappear  as  mysteriously.  I  did  not  think 
there  had  been  so  much  romance  left  in  Old 
sober  England.  Their  arrangements  to  sur- 
prise the  inmates  of  this  dwelling — of  the  cau- 
tion they  used-^f  the  diflSculties  presented 
and  overcome — of  Magdalene's  persisting  in 
accompanying  them  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  house  itself,  where  she  was  com- 
pelled to  remain,  with  a  reserved  guard  of 
police — while  Harry,  Philip,  and  two  or  three 
others,  proceeded  directly  to  it — all  these  par- 
ticulars my  cousin  himself  will  detail  to  you 
when  you  meet.    I  hasten  to  the  conclusion. 

"  I  have  paused  in  my  task.  My  heart  and 
head  both  ache. 

^*  It  was  a  desperate  night — and  the  banks 
of  the  Southampton  Water,  at  the  precise  spot 
they  had  arrived  at,  were  steep  and  dangerous. 
It  was  with  difficulty  they  found  their  way,  as 
Ihcre  was  no  direct  road  to  the  spot,  and  they 
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were  frequently  interrupted  by  streams,  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into 
those  deep  sedgy  pools,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  country.  It  rained,  as  I  have 
said,  in  torrents,  and  as  they  passed  a  sort  of 
mound,  or  rock  (I  really  forget  which),  they 
saw  something  white  move  slowly,  yet  as  if 
with  the  intent  of  escaping  their  observation. 
This  at  once  aroused  Harry's  suspicions — and 
he  pounced  upon  it,  without  giving  time  for 
retreat, — and  who  do  you  think  it  was  ?  At 
such  an  hour — in  such  a  night — alone — not  a 
creature  near — within  sight  of  no  dwelling  but 
that  which,  of  all  others,  she  had  most  reason 
to  shun — it  w^as  Marys  mother!  Some  in- 
stinct, which  we  cannot  understand,  or  some 
wld  remembrance  of  D'Oraine's  having  a 
place  of  refuge  on  the  Southampton  River, 
doubtless  brought  her  there,  and  then  left  her, 
what  they  found  her, — a  hopeless  maniac !  Oh, 
my  dear  Sir,  is  not  this  dreadful?  The  effect 
it  has  already  had  upon  our  dear  young  friend 
is  positive  agony  to  think  upon.  I  wrote 
•  hopeless,'  did  I  not  ?    Alas !  I  did !    Yet  it 
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may  not  be  so,  for  on  that  awM  night  she 
certainly  recognized  both  Harry  and  Philip- 
guided  them  in  silence,  and  with  the  utmost 
caution,  to  the  house, — and  absolutely  found 
them  the  best  means  of  entrance  through  the 
¥rindow  of  that  very  room  in  which  the 
wretches  had  confined  our  dear  Mary, — nay 
more,  but  for  her  exei^tions  Muskito  would 
have  escaped !  You  will  hardly  believe  that 
D'Oraine  got  off, — haw,  is  more  than  1  can 
tell.  He  succeeded  in  leaving  the  house,  and, 
¥rithout,  struggled  but  too  successfully  with  a 
policeman,  whom  he  overcame. 

''  Philip's  love  of  vengeance  is  almost  too 
determined  to  think  upon.  It  is  painful  to 
hear  him  speak  of  this  miscreant,  aud  more 
than  painful  to  speculate  on  what  would  occur 
were  they  to  meet.  He  is  now  perambulatiiifir 
the  coast,  and  lodging  informations  against 
him  wherever  a  magistrate  can  be  founds — if 
he  escape  the  country  it  will  be  little  abort  of 
a  miracle. 

"  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  to  Mary  oa 
any  subject,  but  was  delighted  when  (now 
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some  three  hours  past)  she  shed  a  plentiful 
flood  of  tears.  She  has  twice  asked  for  her 
mother.  Much,  indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  do  we 
need  your  counsel  and  support,  and  be  it  pos- 
sible— or,  I  had  almost  written,  impossible — I 
hope  to  see  you  here  soon. 

'^I  laid  down  my  pen  to  visit  poor  Mrs. 
Lorton.  The  physician  thought  it  better  that 
she  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  her- 
self, tiiy  stout-hearted  maid  only  being  in  the 
room,  and  Peter,  poor  fellow,  watching  with- 
out, in  case  she  attempted  to  escape.  She 
stood  up  mechanically  when  I  entered  — 
curtsied — and  smiled!  O  such  a  smile!- 
smile  that  brought  no  brightness  to  the  eji 
and  scarce  a  movement  to  the  features!  I 
held  out  my  hand  to  her — she  drew  back — 
crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom — and  said 
twice, — 

"  •  No  pledging  of  hands — ^no  pledging  of 
hands, — ^it  is  curst — it  is  curst ! ' 

''Grace  (my  maid)  tells  me  that  her  em- 
ployment has  been  heaping  silver  coins  one 
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upon  the  other^  and  placing  pieces  of  paper, 
doubled  and  trebled  between  each  coin,  so  as 
to  increase  the  height  of  the  pile  she  builds. 

*'  I  asked  her  '  if  she  wished  for  anything  ?  * 

"  She  shook  her  head. 

*' '  Did  she  wish  to  see  any  one  ?  * 

" '  No — except  poor  Mary — ^poor  Mary !  *  she 
repeated,  with  a  bitter  sigh,  and  then  she 
placed  her  hand  on  my  cheek,  and  drew  my 
ear  close  to  her  lips,  '  You  must  not,*  she 
^Yhispercd  earnestly, '  you  must  not  tell  Mary 
what  she  is — it  would  break  her  heart  !  *  and 
then  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  sobbing,  as  if,  poor 
thing,  her  own  heart  would  break  I  Nor 
would  she  suffer  me  to  leave  the  room  until  I 
had  promised  what  she  desired.  Oh,  the 
strange  unaccountable  wanderings  of  the  hu- 
man mind !  I  am  learning  humility.  My 
lovely  friend  bowed  like  a  lily  by  the  storm- 
bowed — ^but,  thank  God,  neither  spotted  nor 
broken — her  scarce  less  lovely  mother  so 
wrecked  in  intellect ! 

"  I  fear  you  will  think  me  tedious.  We  are  all 
sorely  tried — but  she  is  safe — that  is  conaolft- 
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lion!  I  am  impatient  to  speak  to  her — but 
dare  not.  As  you  may  suppose^  this  matter 
has  got  abroad;  and  the  most  extraordinary 
reports  are^  I  am  told,  afloat  throughout  the 
town.  The  door  has  been  beset  by  inquirers^ 
and  there  has  been  a  positive  mob  outside  the 
house  the  entire  day,  quiet  and  respectful  as 
possible,  but  full  of  sympathy  and  curiosity. 
I  wish  my  poor  cousin  could  get  some  sleep ; 
but  he  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  a  painful 
state  of  excitement. 

^'  I  dread  to  ask  the  nature  of  the  rumours 
to  which  I  have  alluded — ^but  they  must  be  si- 
lenced at  any  cost.  You  \vill  be  with  us  soon 
— I  know  you  will,  dear  Sir.  Only  for  the 
unhappy  accident  which  has  kept  you  from  us, 
these  dismal  events  would  never  have  occurred. 
I  would  not  have  you  risk  life — but  aught  else 
might  be  endangered  to  save  those  so  dear  to 
you  and  us. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir.  I  post  this 
letter  to  London,  as,  by  doing  so,  our  servant 
will  get  the  start  of  the  mail  by  three  hours. 
Pray  let  my  father  know  that  she  is  safe.     I 
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will  write  him  if  I  can.  My  mother  is  with 
me,  and  unites  in  all  good  wishes  and  good 
feelings.  Dwell  upon  this — she  is  safe  I — and, 
thank  God,  at  this  moment  in  the  sweetest  of 
sweet  sleeps. 
•  ''  Yours,  most  sincerely, 

''  Ellen  Revis." 
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Hope,  though  it  is  pale  sorrow's  only  cordial. 
Hath  yet  a  dull  and  opiate  quality^ 
Snfeebling  what  it  lulls. 

Mason. 

Lady  Ellen's  letter  to  Horace  Brown  was 
dispatched^  as  she  had  intimated^  by  one  of  their 
own  servants,  who  had  not  posted  above  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  the  bed-carriage  in  which  Uncle  Horace 
had  been  obliged  to  perform  his  journey.  The 
impatient  man  immediately  ordered  six  instead 
of  four  horses  to  his  equipage,  and  astonished 
the  postillions  by  the  promise,  that "  they  should 
have  gold  to  eat,''  if  they  arrived  at  South- 
ampton by  a  griven  time.  Finding  that  Lady 
Ellen's  servant  was  also  charged  with  a  com- 
munication to  their  £Eunily  physician,  and  a 
letter  to  Lord  Norley,  he  sent  him  on  his  way 
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with  six  horses  also,  to  the  no  small  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  the  postmasters. 

The  next  morning,  paragraphs  similar  to 
the  following  were  put  in  extensive  circula- 
tion : — 

"  We  have  forborne  to  hint  at  an  affair  of 
exceeding  and  painful  delicacy,  which  has  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  all  who  remember  (and 
who  does  not  ?)  the  grace  and  beauty  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  gems  of  our  last  lovely  season. 
Our  readers,  so  well  versed  in  such  matters, 
will  at  once  see  to  whom  we  allude.  We  re- 
joice to  be  enabled  to  state,  upon  the  best  autho^ 
rity,  that  the  young  lady  was  discovered  only 
on  Friday  by  her  friends,  in  a  lonely  and  de- 
serted house,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  South- 
ampton. Cupidity,  it  is  said,  and  not  affection, 
urged  the  gentleman  to  detain  his  beautiful 
captive.  He  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  her  ^anc^';  but  his  accomplice,  a  well-known 
roue  (whose  bark  has  long  been  esteemed 
more  dangerous  than  his  bite)^  was  secured* 
There  are  other  circumstances  (we  shall  cer* 
tainly  detail  them  next  week)  which  render 
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this  event  one  of  the  most  striking  romances 
of  real  life  that  has  occurred  for  years." 

Lady  Ellen  Revis  looked  at  the  pile  of 
newspapers  with  which  the  benevolence  of  their 
friends  had  gratuitously  furnished  them,  and 
thought  within  herself  of  the  thorough  hard- 
heartedness  which  prompts  so  many  to  propa- 
gate whatever  is  painful  and  disagreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  others.  If  anything  pecuUarly 
pleasant  occurs,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
the  event  passes  without  note  or  comment ;  but 
let  anything  of  a  contrary  nature  happen, — ^let 
some  misadventure,  or  misapprehension  arise, 
and  you  arc  told  of  it  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  at  once.  Condolence  sharpens  into  sar- 
casm ;  and  your  "  dear  friends "  speculate 
upon  the  sensations  and  words  that  will  testify 
your  sufferings. 

The  most  provoking  part  of  this  mock  sym- 
pathy is,  that  all  the  time  they  are  putting 
the  object  of  their  compassion  to  the  torture, 
they  expatiate  upon  their  own  humanity,  and 
the  acuteness  of  their  feelings  for  others ! — 
and  absolutely  argue  themselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  have  hearts,  and  are  not  utterly 
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destitute  of  every  principle  of  hmnanitj.    CHi, 
those  human  repeaters^  that  strike  in  darknesi^ 
and  tell^  not  of  the  progress  of  time,  bat  the 
progress  of  scandal ! — who  journey  firom  house 
to  house,  with  the  mildew  of  detraction  hang- 
ing from  their  lips, — ^who  smile  in  derision  of 
the  pangs  they  multiply , — who  excite  enry, 
and  originate  malice, — ^who  turn  and  re-turn 
the  simple  and  guileless  words  of  the  young 
and  innocent,  and  extract  poison  from  flowers, 
and  bitterness  from  the  honey  of  the  bee, — 
who  make  the  heart  of  the  young  wife  sad  with 
scarcely-bre9.thed  insinuations  against  him  she 
loves,  and  tempt  husbands  from  the  home  they 
ought  to  cherish  and  protect, — who  spread  like 
a  fog  over  a  fair  landscape,  so  that  while  it 
shadows  and  obscures,  and  renders  all  beneath 
its  influence  chill  and  miserable,  is  yet  so  va* 
poury  and  undefined,  that  none  can  tell  whence 
it  comes   or   whither  it  goes, — ^who,  having 
passed  through  life,  and  seen  all  barren,  would 
that  each  saw  and  felt  like  themselves ! — ^who^ 
themselves  of  doubtful  reputation,  are  prone 
to  doubt  the  honesty  of  others,  and  read  the 
virtues  of  humanity  in  a  dark  corner^  idbik 
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they  proclaim  its  vices  from  the  house-tops. 
Out  upon  such,  I  say !  whether  clothed  in  rags 
or  satins, — whether  hooded  by  a  false  religion^ 
or  parading  with  the  bare  face  of  seeming 
honesty  and  bluntness.  Away  with  them ! — 
give  them  no  comer  in  your  dwellings — ^be  not 
seduced  by  their  gossip,  or  blinded  by  their 
wit.  Let  them  be  banished  from  all  who  value 
domestic  peace,  whether  they  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  paragraph,  or,  assuming  the  human 
form,  lead  you  to  believe  they  are  akin  to 
human  nature.  Away  with  such.  Direct  false- 
hoods never  do  half  the  mischief  that  petty 
insinuations  and  lowly-whispered  inuendoes 
work.  Muskito,  bold  liar  though  he  was,  was 
a  thousand  times  less  dangerous  than  such 
miserable  clippers  of  Sedr  and  honest  fame. 

Peter  Pike  welcomed  his  master  with  ex- 
treme delight :  telling  him,  while  assisting  him 
up  stairs,  that  now  he  was  come  all  would  be 
right  again ;  and  Horace  (his  eyes  were  moist 
though,  while  he  spoke)  answered  that  Peter 
was  a  greater  fool  than  ever. 

Mary  no  sooner  heard  of  his  being  com^, 
than  she  forgot  all  but  the  fact  of  his  arrival 
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and  had  shed  a  plentiful  shower  of  tears  upon 
his  shoulder,  before  Lady  Ellen  deemed  it  pos- 
sible she  could  have  quitted  her  chamber. 
Harry  Mortimer  was  with  Uncle  Horace  when 
she  entered;  but  he  left  them  alone>  and  long, 
long  did  they  commune  together.  Horace  had 
much  to  hear,  and  though  Mary  had  not  much 
to  tell,  as  to  quantity,  still  the  quality  was  of 
so  painful  a  nature,  that  it  was  long  ere  the  tale 
was  finished.  When  it  was,  Horace  Brown 
was  at  a  loss  for  words :  he  bowed  down  his 
head,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  God's  everlasting  curse  upon  him !  *'  he 
said  at  last,  throwing  up  his  arms  to  heaven  as 
he  spoke.  ''  It  is  no  use,  Mary/'  he  continued, 
for  she  would  have  silenced  his  invective ;  "  it 
is  no  use,  my  heart  has  framed  the  curse, 
and  it  must  have  way:  it  is  no  use.  I  am 
groAving  old ;  but  I  have  neither  lost  the  ener* 
gies  nor  the  feelings  of  my  youth.  To  see 
you  there,  you — my  hope— my  pride — ^with  your 
pale  check,  and  your  weeping  eyes ;  and  to 
know  that  your  young  heart  has  been  seared 
into  age,  and  your  spirit  broken !  '*  He  paused 
for  a  moment^  and,  clasping  his  hands  toge* 
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ther>  he  exclaimed,    "  Teach  me.  Almighty 
Father,  to  bear  this  as  becomes  a  man  !  '* 

Mary  took  his  clasped  hands  within  her 
own. — "Dear  uncle,"  she  said,  "look  at  me 
now, —  there  are  no  tears  in  those  eyes, — 
I  am  quite,  quite  calm ; — do  not  let  me  think 
that  I  can  teach  you  patience, — do  not  let  me 
have  the  painful  consciousness  that  I  have 
plunged  you  into  misery." 

"Mary,"  interrupted  her  uncle;  "where  is 
that  necklace  which  I  gave  you,  just  before 
my  poor  brother  died  ?  " 

"  Gone — all  the  jewels  I  had; — all  my  mo- 
ther's jewels  went  long  ago,  to  purchase  his 
silence,  as  I  know  now,— I  did  not  know  it 
then ! " 

And  you  gave  them  all,  poor  child  ?  " 
Ay, — did  not  my  mother  ask  them  ?  She 
will  never  ask  me  for  such  again !  Oh,  Uncle 
Horace,  I  can  bear  it  all ! — except  when  I 
think  of  thai — to  see  that  she  does  not  know 
me — to  hear  her  talk  to  me^  as  she  did  last 
night, — addressing  words  to  the  phantom  her 
imagination  had  created,  and  called  '  Mary>* 
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— and  I,  her  own,  her  only  child,  standing  be- 
fore her,  and  she  knew  me'  not ! " 

"  As  to  D'Oraine,"  said  Horace  Brown, 
anxious  to  turn  her  thoughts,  ''  I  cannot  just 
now  explain,  but  my  firm  conviction  is,  that 
his  claim  upon  your  mother  rests  on  a  false 
foundation,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prdve 
that  it  does  so,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  who 
dare  to  doubt  the  fact." 

'^  You  are  in  earnest,  I  see  you  are ! "  ex- 
claimed poor  Mary, — "  Oh,  tell  me  how  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  bewildered  and  bewildering  story," 
he  replied,  "  and  I  shall  not  keep  you  long  in 
suspense  ;  but  you  know  my  old  way,  never  to 
say  anything  until  I  am  certain  of  its  truth, — 
the  ship  may  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  my  child, 
carry  its  merchandise  to  the  distant  port,  and 
sell  it  well, — return,  —  see  England, — hail 
her  white  cliffs,— yet  perish  in  the  very  har- 
bour !  •• 

"  Will  the  hope  your  words  have  jurt 
created  perish  so  ?  "  said  Mary,  growing  stiD 
more  pale. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  will ;   I  thinks  I  am 
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almost  certam,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  an- 
swer all  doubts  touching  your  mother's  early 
life." 

'*  Then  doubts  are  gone  abroad, — ^her  cha- 
racter has  been  canvassed, — her  origin,  I  sup-* 
pose,  inquired  into/*  interrupted  Mary ;  proud 
aiid  indignant  feelings  calling  back  the  colour 
to  her  cheeks  and  brow.  "  I  knew  it  would  be 
so ;  I  told  D*Oraine  it  would ;  he  talked  of  my 
saving  my  mother's  reputation  with  your  gold. 
I  knew  it  was  too  late,  when  he  had  made  me 
prisoner,  and  the  news  of  such  an  act  had  got 
into  the  world, — to  be  placed,  like  a  foul  rag, 
in  the  great  kaleidoscope  of  society, —  and 
turned,  and  turned,  to  suit  the  eye  and  will  of 
the  beholder ! " 

"  Mary,  my  dear  Mary,  do  not  look  so  bitter, 
— do  not  let  such  bitter  tones  escape  you,— 
I  never  saw  you  thus  before,"  ssdd  her  unde, 
pushing  back  the  hair  that  fell  over  her  fea- 
tures. "  Bind  up  your  hair,  my  child,  and  let 
us  talk  of  something  else." 

*'  There  is  a  text  in  scripture,"  replied  Mary, 
shedding  back  her  ringlets, ''  which  says,  ^  Out 
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of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth/ — let  me  speak  of  what  is  past,  or  my 
heart  will  burst  I  will  tell  dear  Magdalene 
to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water,  and  set  it  here, 
and  then  I  will  draw  this  chair  quite  close  to 
you,  and  hold  your  hand  in  mine,  and  turn 
away  my  face,  and  if  I  should  weep,  you  will 
forgive  me,  for,  dear  uncle, — ^it* — ^you  are  to 
have  a  child  whose  name  may  be  tainted  by  the 
shadow  that  falls  from  her  mother  upon  her — ^I 
will  be  your  child  again,  as  I  used  to  be  long 
ago ;  and  I  will  never  leave  you,  never,  uncle, 
never!  I  wish  I  never  had, — and  my  poor 
mother ! — I  know  you  will  find  room  for  her — 
and '' 

'*  Mary,  you  will  drive  me  mad !  *'  said  Horace 
Brown.  ''  We  must  not  forget  our  thankful- 
ness, in  this  trouble  ;  do  not  speak  more  of  it 
till  to-morrow." 

''  I  must,*'  said  Mary, ''  I  must  speak  to  3'ou 
now."  Magdalene  brought  her  a  glass  of  water, 
— and,  after  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  seated  herself  by  lier 
uncle's  side. 
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"  It  IS  of  Harry,  and  the  Norleys  I  would 
speak,"  said  Mary. 

''  Good,"  replied  Horace  Brown,  shifting  his 
foot  to  a  more  comfortable  position  ;  "  if  any- 
thing could  have  endeared  Harry  more  to  me 
than  ever,  it  is  his  noble,  generous  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  so  much  mind 
the  exertions  he  made  to  recover  you,  because 
any  man  would  do  that ;  but  I  feel  his  tender- 
ness, his  delicacy.  Poor  fellow!  the  delight 
with  which  he  clasped  my  hand,  when  I  ar- 
rived, the  expression  of  his  countenance^  his 
manner.  Ah,  Mary,  Mary,  such  happiness  as 
is  in  store  for  you,  will  soon  make  you  forget 
poor  Uncle  Horace.  Then  Lady  Ellen, — ^how 
fortunate  you  are  in  having  such  a  friend;— 
and  her  lady  mother,  just  what  a  high-bom 
woman  should  be !  It  is  natural  to  English- 
men to  venerate  rank,  when  it  is  supported 
with  dignity!  As  to  his  lordship,  he  is  as 
mercantile  in  his  way  as  if  he  were  a  penny 
trader.  Well,  it  does  not  matter  much! — 
Harry  is  too  old  to  be  corrupted ;  not  but  that 
I  think  he  would  have  been  happier  with  me,— « 
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tratcd  to  his  very  soul :  "  am  I  not  her  child- 
will  not  the  villain  that  was  secured  be  brought 
to  justice — ^vill  not  he  tell  the  tale,  with  all  the 
large  additions  he  knows  so  well  how  to  manu- 
facture? Maxwell,  too,  is  acquainted  with 
more  than  I  imagined.  But,  uncle,  I  speak 
not  of  public  report;  it  is  enough  that  I  know 
the  sad  circumstances — that  I  know  my  be- 
loved mother  is  not  the  spotless  being  we  all 
believed  her.  With  this  most  heavy  know- 
ledge, I  could  not  be  his  wife — I  could  not  look 
him  in  the  face — I  could  not  meet  those  eyes 
— I  could  not " 

"  My  dear  Mary,  you  have  not  told  Hany 
all  this?'*  interrupted  Horace  Brown. 

"  No, — I  wanted  strength;  perhaps  I  wanted 
courage; — besides,  I  will  not  criminate'  my 
mother.  Dear  uncle,  you  will  tell  him  for  m^ 
— ^you  will  say  how  earnestly  I  pray  for  his 
happiness !  '* 

*'  Humph ! — at  the  very  moment  you  de- 
stroy it.*' 

''  Frame  some  excuse.** 

''  Falsehood,  you  mean.** 
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fel  do  sot  TDeaii  faUchood;  and 
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Mary,  you  mean  all  that  is 

noble.     I  would  rather  see 

than  wedded  to  a  roan  who 

what  you  now  arc,  had  been 

l^  any  of  the  four  winds  of 

could  tell  from  whence 

had  been  the  slightest 

this  stately  family,  things 

aspect ;  but  here  they  are, 

over  yon;— do  not  cast 

you,  my  sweet  child, — I  tell 

'■  early  days  are  free  from 

they  not—" 

,"  said  Mary,  in  a  firm  tone, 

f^  manner  for  which  her 

."my  resolution  is  fonned. 

that  Harry,  that  any  man 

',  putting  every  other  con- 

the  question,  could  support 

wife  having  been  carried  off, 

Icen — but  I  cannot 
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recapitulate.  I  will  not  believe  it  possible  that 
you  can  imagine  for  a  single  moment  that  I 
would  avail  myself  of  his  generosity,  and/ore^ 
myself  upon  him, — ^that  you  could  suppose  that 
he,  moving  in  a  sphere  so  much  above  our* 
selves,  could  feel  otherwise  than  miserable  with 
one  who  brought        '" 

"  Gold  enough,"  interrupted  Horace  Brown, 
"  to  buy  his  uncle's  property,  three,  ay,  four 
times  over ! " 

"  Uncle,"  said  Mary,  "  that  observation  is 
unworthy  of  you ;  but  I  cannot  argue  the  ques- 
tion more ;  it  is  enough  that  /  feel  the  moral 
necessity  there  is  for  my  declining,  releasing 
him  I  would  say,  from  all  engagement  with 
myself,  with  mey  who  am  still  too  proud  to  enter 
any  family  where  I  should  be  unwelcome." 

''  Mary,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  this  de- 
termination; you  would  not  form  it  without 
some  good  reason :  has  Lady  Norley^  has  Lady 
Ellen  slighted  you?" 

'^  No — ^nothing  can  be  kinder — their  coming 
here  is  proof  enough  of  kindness.    No— if  they 
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had  been  proud  or  stem  to  me,  my  spirit  would 
have  risen ;  as  it  is>  there  is  nothing  left  for  me 
to  do,  but  to  bend  to  my  destiny." 

Horace  Brown  made  no  reply ;  but  he  was 
not  without  his  fears  that  Mary's  mind  was 
shaken  by  the  desperate  anxiety  she  had  suf- 
fered. 

"  Will  you  speak  of  this  to  Harry  ? — Will 
you  spare  me,  dear  uncle  ?  If  you  revise,  I 
must  beg  of  Lady  Ellen  to  do  me  that  kind- 
ness. Hush !  that  is  his  step  upon  the  lobby, 
— his  voice.  Indeed,  it  will  drive  me  mad,  if  I 
am  obliged  to  remain  near  him.  Every  look 
he  gives — every  dear  word  he  speaks — is  as  a 
dagger  in  my  heart.  Spare  me,  dearest  uncle, 
spare  me ! ''  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  an 
imcontrollable  flood  of  tears  ;  ^''  I  love  him  all 
too  well,  to  see  him  cursed  by  such  a  union : — 
if  I  but  smiled  (I  have  but  little  cause  for 
smiles  now,  yet^  if  I  were  his  wife,  I  could  not 
choose  but  smile),  he  would  think  the  smile 
was  levity.  If  I  sung,  he  would  think  I  sung 
for  others,  not  for  him.    I  should  see  other 
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married  girls  turn  to  their  mothers  for  support 
— advice — ^while  mine " 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  sunk 
in  an  agony  of  bitter  feeling  upon  her  uncle's 
shoulder. 

Horace  Brown's  own  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 


SlBndn  meet!  no  legud  fram  nobU  miodi — 
Only  the  bate  belieie  >li»t  the  bate  only  utU 


While  Mary  was  engaged  in  such  moaniful 
converse  with  her  uncle.  Lord  Norley  arrived 
at  the  hotel  in  a.  high  fever  of  indignation  and 
offended  consequence. 

"  He  was  glad,"  he  said,  "  very  glad,  in- 
deed, that  the  young  person  .was  recovered, — 
but,  until  the  whole  aff^r  was  cleared  up  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  he  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  indecorum — amounting  almost, 
not  quite,  but  almost  to  actual  impropriety — 
in  Lady  Norley,  his  wife,  and  Lady  Ellen,  his 
daughter,  running  down  the  throats  of  such 
people  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  talk- 
ing of  the  very  equivocal  position — the  sin- 
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gular    circumstances    and    coincidences  —  he 
must  say^  the  very  singular  circumstances  and 
very  peculiar  coincidences-^which,  of  course, 
would  be  subject-matter  of  debate, — and  he 
thought,  that,  taking  all  things    into    consi- 
deration, he  must  insist  on  Lady  Norley  his 
wife,  and  Lady  Ellen  his  daughter,  removing 
that  very  day  to  another   hotel,  not  leaving 
Southampton  altogether,  but  going  to  another 
hotel, — unless,  as  he  understood  Mr.  Horace 
Brown   had  arrived,  he  (Mr.  Brown)  should 
see  that,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette^  it  was  the 
commoner's  business  to  yield  to  the  peer,  and 
remove  accordingly.      He  doubted  not  Mr. 
Horace  Brown  would  perceive  this — though 
he  also  doubted  if  he  would  act  thereon — see- 
ing he  was  an  opiniated  person, — besides^  he 
loved  to  yield  (poor  Lady  Ellen  threw  up  her 
eyes), — he  loved,  by  his  own  personal  bdia- 
viour,  to  set  an  example  of  good  conduct  sad 
forbearance  to  others,  —  he  thought  it  right 
that  men  of  rank  should  be  the  first  to  illn* 
minate  persons  in  the  more  humUe  walks  of 
life. 
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Lady  Ellen  ventured  to  say,  it  was  upon 
that  principle  Lady  Norley  and  herself  had 
acted — foreseeing  the  good  that  would  arise 
to  Mary  and  her  mother  from  their  at  once 
showing  their  friendship  and  confidence. 

His  stately  Lordship  did  not  permit  her  to 
finish  the  sentence.  He  recommenced  by  in- 
forming Lady  Ellen  that  she  was  not  a  man ! 
—consequently  not  bound  to  set  examples — 
only  bound  to  follow  them, — hinted  that  she 
was  rather  fond  of  being  remarkable  in  what 
he  considered  an  unfeminine  way, — and,  deem- 
ing it  inconsistent  to  argue  the  question  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  concluded  by  command- 
ing that  Lady  Ellen  and  her  mother  should 
be  prepared  within  an  hour  to  remove  their 
quarters  : — that,  however,  was  not  his  phrase, 
— ^his  Lordship  said  that  he  had  decided  on 
sending  his  valet  to  command  suitable  apart- 
ments for  them  elsewfalre. 

*'  My  dear  papa,"  again  expostulated  Lady 
Ellen,  "think  of  poor  Mary — of  her  mother's 
deplorable  situation-— of  what  they  have  suf- 
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what  I  have  decided  on  should  take  place, — 
there  are  other  circumstances,  also, — the  ru- 
mours— the  opinions, — but  we  will  adjourn  to 
the  next  room,  and  leave  the  ladies  to  give 
their  necessary  directions. — Sunday  though  it 
bc^  they  must  remove  to-day,  —  nay.  Lady 
Ellen,  though 'your  cousin^'' — (his  Lordship 
pronounced  the  two  last  words  with  peculiar 
emphasis) — " '  your  cousin  '  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  a  child's  first  duty  is  obedience,  I 
hope  you  have  not  done  so." 

Harry  followed  his  noble  uncle  with  any- 
thing but  filial  reverence, — resolved  to  assert 
his  free  agency  and  independence,  and  pour- 
ing forth  silent  yet  deep  anathemas  against 
the  icy  heartcdncss  of  worldly-minded  men. 

There  was  in  Harry's  manner  the  upright 
and  righteous  bearing  of  an  honourable  mind. 
Frank  and  affectionate,  he  was  also  truthful 
and  earnest — a  model  for  English  gentlemen 
to  mould  their  minds  on, — less  brilliant  than 
intelligent, — calculated  rather  to  command  es- 
teem than  win  devotion, — yet  who,  having  once 
secured  affection,  would  never  lose  it  by  the 
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(which/  however,  were  sufficient  in  number  and 
import  to  make  Harry*8  blood  boil),  to  cer- 
tain reports,  —  and  concluded  his  harangue 
by  endeavouring  to  convince  his  impatient 
auditor  of  the  impropriety  of  his  remaining 
under  the  same  roof — though  it  was  the  roof 
of  an  hotel — with  Mrs.  Lorton  and  her 
daughter.  "You  must  be  aware  that  your 
doing  so,"  he  said,  "  can  only  be  interpreted 
in  one  way — a  resolve,  on  your  part,  to  marry 
the  girl, — ^notwithstanding  not  only  the  abduc- 
tion, but  what  may  have  led  to  it." 

"  And  what  other  resolve,  Sir,"  replied 
Harry,  taming  down  his  spirit,  "  could  I  come 
to— supposing  the  deep  affection  which  I  bear 
her  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  ?  " 

"  Circumstances — expediency — have  surely 
the  power  to  alter  every  engagement,"  said 
the  sapient  Lord.  "  I  agree  to  do  a  thing, 
supposing  it  to  be  lawful, — if  I  find  it  unlaw- 
ful, the  complexion  of  the  affair  changes.  You 
agreed  to  marry  this  girU  supposing  all  things 
to  be  what  they  appeared, — if  they  are  not, 
why  you  are  at  honourable  liberty  to  retract, 
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or  (Horace  Brown  is  amazingly  rich)  to  make, 
perhaps,  a  more  advantageous  arrangement. 
At  all  events  this  Muskito's  examination  may 
explain  something ;  and,  from  what  I  heard  on 
the  road  coming  down,  there  is  chance  of 
D'Oraine's  capture.'' 

Harry  bit  his  Up  till  the  blood  came,  yet  he 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

"  The  girl,  my  Lord, — as  you  arc  pleased  to 
call  her, — has  been  the  chosen — the  only — the 
silently  chosen  of  my  heart  for  years, — and 
were  she  without  a  shilling — without  a  friend 
—did  the  whole  world  turn  against  her, — she 
should  be  as  welcome,  as  dear  to  that  heart,  as 
if  she  were  dowered  like  a  queen,  and  of  royal 
blood.  1  am  certain  that,  whatever  she  has 
done,  has  been  done,  not  only  with  the  best 
intent,  but  in  the  purest  manner, — and,  though 
I  would  yield  to  your  Lordship's  feelings,  and 
deem  it  due  to  her  honour  and  my  own  that 
everything  touching  the  influence  this  viUain 
possessed  over  her  mother"  (Lord  Norley 
sneered)  *'  should  be  explained——*' 

Lord  Norley  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  said 
"  Psha." 
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"  I  thought,"  continued  Harry,  looking 
very  steadfastly,  if  not  sternly,  in  his  unclc*s 
face,  "  that  you  would  like  to  hear  my  reasons 
for  remaining  in  this  house ;  I  felt  it  a  duty  to 
your  Lordship  to  detail  them." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  detail 
your  reasons  to  me,  Mr.  Mortimer,''  said  Lord 
Norley,  stiffly.  "  In  my  own  family  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  command — not  argue.  My 
poor  dear  boys  never  disputed  the  right  with 
their  father;  if  you.  Sir,  continue,  or  rather  I 
should  say  desire,  to  stand  in  their  place,  I 
shall  expect  the  obedience  of  a  son  wh^re  I 
give  the  protection  of  a  father." 

"  I  was  so  long  without  a  father,  my  Lord, 
that  I  may  be  excused  if  I  forget  how  obedi- 
ence should  be  rendered." 

Lord  Norley  coloured  violently,  for  Harry's 
bright  lustrous  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  face 
with  an  expression  which  he  could  not  misun- 
derstand. 

"  In  this  matter,"  he  continued,  **  you  must 
permit  me  to  act  for  myself.  If  I  did  not  care 
for  Miss  Lorton — if  I  could  even  forget  her 
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uncle's  protection  when  I  had  no  other — I 
should  consider  myself  the  greatest  dastard 
under  heaven  were  I  to  desert  her  now.  What 
my  Lord,  would  tlie  world  ring  with  ?  Her 
mother — have  you  heard  the  state  she  is  re- 
duced to  ?  I  feel  assured  I  must  have  misun- 
derstood your  Lordship." 

'*  Not  at  all.  Sir,  not  at  all,"  said  Lord 
TJorlcy,  with  bitter  emphasis.  "Do  as  you 
please — quite  as  you  please, — fly  in  my  face — 
I  deserve  it  all — I  could  expect  nothing  else 
from  your  plebeian  education.*' 

"  Whatever  the  faults  of  my  education  have 
been,''  said  Harry,  with  more  acrimony  than 
wisdom,  **  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  your  Lordship's  superintendence.'* 

Lord  Norley  looked  at  his  nephew, — he 
had  never  before  either  felt  so  angry  with^  or 
so  proud  of  him,  as  at  that  moment.  He  was 
enraged  that  the  pupil  of  a  mere  toader  ahonld 
dare  to  differ  from  him,  and  express  that  dif- 
ference ;  but,  despite  his  displeasure,  his  per- 
ceptions were  suiBSciently  acute  to  enable  him 
to  see  a  lofty  and  firm  spirit,  whicfa^  if  he  could 
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not  break,  might,  by  judicious  management^ 
be  bent  so  as  to  promote  the  many  plans  he  had 
in  embryo.  The  justice  of  Harry's  observa- 
tion stung  him  to  the  quick, — yet,  insolent 
and  overbearing  as  he  was  to  his  inferiors,  the 
weight  and  intellectual  dignity  of  his  sister  s 
son  compelled  him  to  consider  his  reply.  His 
proud  spirit  writhed  beneath  the  taunt,  and 
his  impulse  would  have  been  to  strike  Mor- 
timer to  the  earth.  Before  his  answer  was 
arranged,  a  door,  wliich  neither  had  perceived, 
opened,  and  from  a  narrow  passage,  communi- 
cating with  what  might  be  termed  her  prison, 
Mrs.  Lorton  entered,  and  advanced  with  a 
hand  extended  to  each — almost  before  they 
became  aware  of  her  presence.  She  wore  no 
cap,  and  there  was  nothing  to  confine  her 
abundant  hair  but  a  golden  fillet,  wliich  en- 
circled her  brows  ; — her  figure  was  enveloped 
in  a  white  dressing  gown,  and  her  cheeks  were 
as  pale  as  her  dress ; — her  eyes  glittered,  and* 
as  she  moved  with  a  rapid  noiseless  step 
across  the  room,  she  looked  more  like  a  spectre 
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than  a  living  woman.     She  put  her  finger  to 
her  colourless  lips : — 

"  Hush — hush/'  she  said.  "  Magdalene  left 
mc,  because  Mary  was  ill,  and  she  thought  I 
was  asleep ;  but  I  was  not.  There  is  some- 
thing here  keeps  me  from  sleeping.  Fie,  my 
Lord,  you  should  not  be  in  such  a  poor  small 
room  as  this  !  I  listened  at  the  door,  and 
heard  you  and  Mortimer  talking  loudly.     You 

must  not  quarrel,  because  that  would  make 
my  poor  child  more  unhappy  than  she  is !  " 

and  then  she  paused  and  sighed  as  if  her  heart 

would  break. 

*'  You  had  better  go  back  to  your  chamber, 
my  dear  Madam,'*  said  Harry. 

"  And  so  I  will,  but  you  must  not  order  me. 
There  never  was  but  one  man  who  had  au- 
thority over  me,  and  he  was  not  my  husband ! 
No, — not  Uncle  Horace. — ^Lord  Norley,  you 
live  in  great  style,  and.know  many  things^ — can 
you  tell  me  what  pride  is  ?  I  don't  mean  the 
love  of  a  new  court  dress — or  the  glory  of 
jewels — or  the  gilding  of  a  house^ — theses  I 
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know  very  well,  arc  bits  of  pride,- mere  chips, 
— ^but  the  pride — ^you  ought  to  know — can't 
you  tell  me?  I  think  it  must  be  something 
which  we  can't  have,  yet  always  want.  You, 
my  Lord,  wish  to  be  a  grand  orator — and  I 
wish  to  be  white !  I  am  dressed  in  white — 
but  that's  hypocrisy !  Listen  one  little  while 
— ^we  are  all  hypocrites !  You  (I  have  heard 
it  many  a  time)  can  never  be  a  statesman — 
though  you  would  seem  one, — and  I  shall 
never  be  spotless — though  I  dress  in  white! 
Oh,  pride !  pride !  Now,  do  not  call  Mag- 
dalene, or  I  will  scream — and  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  that  Never  do  what  you  think  wrong, 
particularly  when  you  are  young, — for,  if  you 
do,  the  remembrance  of  it  will  haunt  you 
all  the  days  of  your  life!  " 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  passed 
it  round  her  head. 

"Where  are  my  ear-rings?"  she  said,  in  a 
low  and  earnest  tone.  "  I  am  a  widow,  and 
without  gold, — and  yet,  I  had  no  jewels  when 
my  husband  died, — how  was  that  ? — but  this,  I 
hink,  this  fillet  is  gold." 
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She  disengaged  it  from  her  hair,  and«  walk- 
ing close  to  Lord  Norley,  held  it  to  him,  say- 
ing,— 

"  Will  it  please  you  give  me  money — coin 
for  it  ?  I  care  not  what  the  coin  is,  so  it  is 
money, — and  then  I  can  buy  silence.  Will  it 
please  you  change  it  for  me  ?  Could  I  but 
get  back  the  money  I  have  spent — spent  on 
foolery — I  should  not  ask  you.  Sir/'  she  8aid9 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 

Lord  Norley  drew  out  his  purse  to  indulge 
her  humour/  and  counted  some  coin  into  her 
hand.  While  he  was  so  occupied  (and  her  eye 
glanced  on  every  piece  as  if  she  would  devour 
it)  Mary  and  Magdalene  entered  by  the  same 
door  that  had  admitted  her, — the  moment  she 
saw  them  she  thrust  the  gold  into  her  bosom, 
still  holding  the  fillet  in  her  hand. 

In  her  agitation  Mary  did  not  see  Lord 
Norley. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  why  are  you  here  ?  ** 

"  There's  an  ill  bred  girl !  *'  ezdaimed  Mrs. 
Lorton,  with  a  total  alteration  of  voice  and 
manner.    ''Curtsey  to  his  Lordship!    Why« 
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Mary,  he  is  a  Lord/'  she  continued,  in  a  half 
whisper.  ''  Curtsey,  Mary,  down  to  the 
ground — so ! " 

'*  My  dear  Miss  Lorton,"  said  Lord  Norley, 
"pray  retire, — this  agitates  you  too  much — 
you  are  pale  and  trembling — I  beg  of  you  to 
retire." 

*'  Stay,"  interposed  the  poor  maniac,  coming 
between  them,  '*  stay,  and  let  me  beg  her 
pardon ! '' 

She  sunk  on  her  knees  at  her  daughter's 
feet,  and  when  Lord  Norley  would  have  raised 
her, — for  Mary  was  obliged  to  cling  to  Magda- 
lene for  support,  and  was  perfectly  unable  to 
move  or  speak, — she  turned  to  him  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Stand  back,  my  Lord.  If  I  had  knelt  as 
often  to  innocence  and  virtue  as  I  have  to  rank 
and  vice  they  would  not  have  deserted  me 
now !  On  my  knees,  Mary,  I  ask  you  to  for- 
give me — at  your  feet  ?  Pray,  child,  forgive 
your  mother?  I  meant  it  all  for  good!  I 
wanted  to  hide  my  fault  beneath  a  Uttle  plot 
earth,  and  then  heap  it  all  high  with  gold^ 
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Believe  me — for  from  henceforth  I  mean  to 
say  the  truth — ^my  life  has  been  one  long  lie — 
all  acting — all  acting  till  now, — and  oh ! " — she 
sighed  as  if  her  heart  would  break, — "such  sad 
acting  as  it  has  been !" 

"  I  will  go  with  my  mother,  and  return  to 
you  here,"  said  Mary  apart  to  Mortimer. 

"  Ay,  Mary,'*  continued  Mrs.  Lorton,  *'  bid 
him  farewell — do— do.  I  tried  to  conceal  it 
as  long  as  I  could.  I  lived  in  sin  (and  I  knew 
it)  for  more  than  twenty  years.  There  is  a 
place  in  Scripture  (Magdalene  will  remember 
it)  where  it  is  said  to  a  sinful  woman  '  go,  and 
sin  no  more,' — but  I  sinned  on — 'twas  for  her 
— ^for  her — ^for  her !  Think  of  the  name  she 
will  be  called — shall  I  whisper  it  you  ?  "  and 
she  drew  close  to  Harry  while  she  spoke.  He 
shuddered  and  left  the  room  abruptly,  and 
Mary,  white  as  a  lily  and  trembling  like  an 
aspen,  could  hardly  support  herself  "  You 
see — you  see — ^you  see,"  she  repeated  wildly, 
"  the  silent  scorn — ^thc  contempt — you  observe 
it !  I  said  how  it  would  be !  It  will  drive  me 
mad — utterly  mad !     Now  can  you  blame  me. 
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tion  from  the  very  briars  of  affiictioD,she  entered 
the  room,  where  Harry  waited  for  her  with 
feelings  of  the  most  mingled  and  punful  de- 
scription. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fur  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
EnvironM  by  a  wildemeu  of  sea. 

Shakspeark. 


Harry  advanced  to  meet  his  betrothed  bride 
with  even  more  than  his  wonted  earnestness 
and  warmth  of  manner.  He  had  always 
deeply  loved  her,  but  now  his  generosity  as 
well  as  his  affection  was  called  forth,  and  every 
finer  feeling  of  his  noble  nature  glowed  within 
him.  He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and, 
though  she  yielded  to  the  pressure,  she  looked 
into  his  face  with  an  expression  of  such  utter 
mournfulness  that  its  memory  haunted  him  for 
years. 

Is  Ellen  gone  ?  '*  she  inquired. 

No,  she  would  not  go  without  saying  good 
bye." 


n 
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''  It  is  soon  said/'  replied  Mary,  '*  but  long 
remembered.  Have  you  seen  Unde  Horace?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  seemed  too  worn  out  to  speak 
to  me." 

''  I  told  you  a  short  time  ago  that  I  think  it 
right  you  should  leave  this  house — right,  that 
you  should  leave  me  for  ever''  The  two  last 
words  were  almost  inaudible,  yet  Mortimer 
heard  them. 

"  It  is  an  ill  time  for  jesting,  Mary,"  he  said, 
much  agitated.     "  Why  should  I  leave  you  ?  *' 

''  Simply,'*  she  replied,  "  because  it  is  not 
right  for  you  —  as  you  now  are,  with  great 
hopes  and  brilliant  prospects, — to  unite  your 
fate   to  that  of  one  whose   fame   is  blotted 

• 

Now,  Harry,  when  we  must  part  for  ever,  I 
can  tell  you,  without  a  blush,  I  love  you  too 
well  to  support  the  idea  that  you  wedded  un- 
worthily." 

Harry  looked  at  her  with  a  most  painful  but 
undefined  notion  that  her  brain  must  be  af- 
fected. 

**  Hear  me,"  she  continued, "  for  a  little  time. 
The  principal  events  from  which  our  sorrows 
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permit  you  to  think  her  you  love  capricious,  or 
capable  of  change.  God  knows  that  at  this 
moment — daring  this  hour,  the  last  we  shall 
spend  together — I  never  thought  so  highly  of 
you — never  estimated  you  as  I  do  now." 

"  Still,  Mary,"  he  said,  "  you  speak  riddles. 
What  can  have  caused — what  created  this  re- 
solution ?  That  the  miscreant  whose  outrage 
plunged  us  all  in  perplexity  and  misery  has 
much  influence  over  your  mother  is  but  too 
evident — that  such  influence  was  gained  in 
early  life  is  also  certain — but  how  ihU  can  af- 
fect our  engagement  I  have  yet  to  learn.*' 

*'Have  you  forgotten  how  frequently  you 
exulted  over  the  purity  of  my  mother's  cha- 
racter ?  Have  you  forgotten  how  often  you 
have  said  that,  were  she  less  excellent^  you 
would  be  less  satisfied?  Can  you  not  call  to 
mind — but  why,"  she  continued,  with  a  total 
change  of  manner^ — "  why  need  I  dwell  on  this? 
You  know  that  perfect  love  cannot  dwell  with 
suspicion.'' 

''  I  would  as  soon  suspect  an  angel  from 
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to  mention  it.  But  to  return :  he  married  my 
mother  early  one  summer  morning,  and  be- 
fore the  noon- day  came  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  bride — ^>vhy  or  how  I  know  not — I 
could  not  ask — ^but  she  thought  him  dead, — 
under  this  belief  she  married  my  poor  father. 
You  see  now  what  I  am; — but  judge  her 
not  harshly — judge  her  not  harshly!"  she 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands.  '*  He  came 
to  England — found  her  the  wedded  wife  of 
a  rich  man — made  her  believe  her  early  mar- 
riage was  illegal — ^yet  held  it  over  her  as  a 
tlireat!  Do  you  wonder  she  is  mad?  She 
was  a  mother !  She  had  long  been  aware  of 
the  utter  profligacy  and  vileness  of  his  cha- 
racter. Her  children—she  had  not  courage 
to  think  thoy  were  what  the  only  surrivor  is. 
She  gave  him  gold — gold — gold ! — arid  again 
he  disappeared.  Oh^  how  she  hoped  him 
dead !  Imagine  the  years  of  gilded  misery 
that  woman  passed!  Her  trembling  anxiety 
—dreading  that  she  lived  in  error,  and  seek- 
ing to  make  atonement  by  upright  and  righte- 
008  living:    longing  for  my  sake — my  sake 
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Harrv, — for  distinction  I  Oh,  what  a  tender 
motlier  she  has  heen  I — how  full  of  love  I — how 
rich  in  gentleness ! — in  every  sweet  and  wo- 
manly attribute !  Those  who  judge  harshly 
should  look  into  themselves  and  learn  mercv." 

"  Still,  dearest  Mary,"  said  Harry,  resuming 
his  seat  by  her  side,  *•  you  are  unchanged — 

your  mother  s"' he  paused  for  a  word,  and 

Mary  caught  at  the  pause  as  it  had  been  a 
crime. 

'*  What  could  you  say?  "  she  inquired,  while 
her  weary,  weeping  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment 
with  an  unusual  fire. 

"  Nothing,  believe  me,  dearest,  that  couM 
give  you  pain."' 

**  No,  no,  I  am  sure  of  it :  think  of  the  suf- 
fering ! — the  suflTcring  ! — during  so  many  years 
— the  sword  hanging  above  her  head — the 
poisoned  chalice  standing  by  her  side,  which 
she  knew  she  murt  drink !  Would  that  we 
both  had  drank  and  died !  '* 

She  pressed  her  hands  convulsively  to  her 
bosom,  to  still  its  throbbings,  but  her  poor 
heart  beat  all  too  rapidly. 
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*'  I  that  was  so  proud  of  her,  to  see  her  now ! 
You  have  seen  her,  but  not  through  the  long 
and  dreary  night,  when  all  around  is  hushed, 
and  there  is  silence,  and  time  for  her  mad  words 
to  sink  into  my  brain.  You  will  pray  for  me, 
Harry  ! — you  will  pity  and  pray  for  me,  when 
we  are  no  more  together  ;  but  I  must  finish. — 
In  London,  after  she  met  him  (it  was  at  Lord 
Norley's),  she  again  gave  him  gold,  jewels, 
everything,  to  purchase  silence  ;  and  I  knew  it 
not.  My  poor  father  died — I  thank  God  for 
it  every  time  I  pray — and  he  found  out  (I 
think  it  must  have  been  through  Maxwell, 
whom  my  simple,  though  clever  uncle  thought 
he  had  secured)  that  she  was  dowerless, — and 
then  he  planned  to  get  my  fortune  all  within 
his  grasp.  Indeed,'*  she  continued,  "  I  con- 
fiise  myself; — it  was  my  uncle*s  letter  to  my 
mother  told  all  the  truth,  and  he  stole  it  in 
some  way,  I  forget  how — and  then — I  set  off 
to  London,  to  prevail  on  him  to  pay  D'Oraine 
the  price  of  silence,  and  save  my  mother's 
fame.  He,  regretting  he  had  not  stipulated 
fijT  more,  pursued  me — ^you  know  the  rest. 
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Muskito,  heartless  as  he  is^  will  make  it  all 
rude  prison-talk,  every  paper  will  be  crammed 
with  it,  the  news  will  form  rare  paragraphs, — 
posted  lip  here  and  there — anecdotes  manufac- 
tured— our  pictures  stuck  in  the  shop- windows 
— commented  on — pointed  at !  Oh,  that  we 
had  remained  where  I  was  bom  !  Harry,  for- 
give me  all  the  pain  that  I  have  caused  you, — 
the  gay,  light,  cheerful  girl,  has  become  the 
sad,  sorrowing  woman." 

"  You  shall  not  be  sad  or  sorrowing,"  he 
replied  ;  "  I  will  be  with  you.  Oh,  Mary,  you 
cannot  suppose,  if  I  imagined  that  the  high 
state  you  have  before  spoken  of  would  separate 
us,  but  that  I  would  fling  it  far  from  me,  re- 
turn to  your  uncle's  counting-house,  and  en- 
deavour to  be,  like  him,  an  upright  British 
merchant!  What,  dearest  Mary,  would  all 
the  wealth,  the  brilliancy  of  state,  be  without 
you — you,  the  morning-beam  of  my  first  youth 
— the  sunshine  of  my  manhood?     Ncver^  so 

help  me " 

Hush !  *'  she  exclaimed,  ^*  you  do  not  mean 
to  deceive  me ;  but  you  have  deceived  your- 
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self.  Visions  of  honourable  ambition — of  high 
distinction — ^have  been  with  you  long; — the 
claim  I  resign,  is  but  one  of  the  many  which 
hold  you  in  thrall,  for  the  good  and  the  honour 
of  your  kind.  A  statesman,  such  as  I  would 
have  you,  lives  for  his  country.  I  have  pleased 
myself  for  hours,  days,  weeks,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  what  you  would  do,  say,  look, — I 
shall  do  so  still, — but  .our  paths  are  different. 
I  must  return  to  the  valley  from  whence  I 
came;  you  will  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
your  early  friend !  " 

*♦  Friend ! "  Poor  Mary  laid  particular  em- 
phasis on  that  word,  as  girls  ever  do,  when 
their  hearts  arc  most  full  of  love.  She  was 
unsconscious  of  the  fraud,  poor  maiden, — she 
was  herself  deceived ! 

*'  Mary,"  said  Mortimer,  for  she  would  have 
risen  from  her  seat,  had  he  not  prevented  it, — 
"  you  shall  not  leave  me  thus ;  to  give  you  up, 
would  be  to  tear  from  out  my  bosom  all  that  is 
most  loved  and  cherished  there.  Come  weal, 
come  woe,  let  this  unhappy  circumstance  be 
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commented  on  as  it  may,  you  are  my  betrothed 
in  the  face  of  God  and  man  ! " 

"  Not  BO,"  she  answered ;  "  we  part  for  ever. 
I  will  force  you  to  respect,  to  esteem  me.  My 
duties  as  well  as  yours  are  distinct,  yet  defined. 
Your  country,  your  relatives,  demand  that  you 
should  not  link  your  fate  with  gilded  shame. 
I  shall  have  much  watching.  I  will  never 
leave  my  mother  to  the  hireling's  care.  My 
poor  uncle,  too.  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  she 
continued,  while  her  tears  flowed  on,  "  very, 
very  happy.  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  I  shall 
hear  that  you  do  yours.  I  shall  see  it,  per- 
haps," she  added,  trying  to  smile,  «'  for  in 
future  years,  when  all  this  has  been  forgotten, 
we  may  meet  again.'* 

"  Horace  Brown  will  never  suffer  this,*'  said 
Harry,  in  an  agony  of  distress :  '*  it  is  unjust 
and  cruel.  If  I  perceive  no  obstacle,  if  I  see  in 
you  all  that  can  render  life  desirable,  if  I  care 
not,  why  should  you  thus  mar  the  only  real  hap- 
piness of  my  existence  ?  Pause,  dearest  Maiy, 
before  you  drive  me  from  you;  pause,  I  in- 
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treat  you ;  your  feelings  are  excited  now ;  you 
are  not  what  you  will  be  after  a  little  reflection^ 
— for  your  own  sake^  dearest^  drive  not  from 
you  the  lover,  the  friend,  the  husband, — who 
never  until  this  moment  fully  understood  the 
depth,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  your  sweet 
mind.  Think  of  your  mother  s  situation,— 
think  of  your  uncle's  advancing  years, — you 
have  no  earthly  relative,  Mary, — wealth  can- 
not purchase  friendship— tenderness — love- 
such  as  ours  has  been,  and  will  continue——" 

His  lips  quivered,  his  cheek  paled  as  he 
spoke,  he  could  not  utt^  another  word,  but 
stood  before  her«  grasping  her  shivering  hands, 
and  gazing  with  mingled  hope  and  despair 
upon  her  agony.  Tbe  affection  of  her  entire 
life  rushed  upon  her  memory ;  she  remem- 
bered her  jealousy,  and  the  wrong  she  had 
done  him,  when  her  spirit  was  as  youthful  as 
her  years ;  she  knew  that  the  course  she  had 
marked  for  herself  was  plain  before  her ;  she 
was  fuUy  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Harry 
could  not  love  any  humsm  being  whom  suspi- 
cion had  overshadowed.    So  perfectly  had  she 
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convinced  herself  of  this,  that  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, before  she  quitted  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  Horace  Brown  to 
accede  to  D'Oraine's  demand,  she  had  resolved 
not  to  unite  her  fate  with  Mortimer's ;  this  re- 
solution had  gained  strength  when  she  found 
that  the  affair  must  necessarily  be  canvassed 
over,  and  made  the  subject  of  public  animad- 
version from  such  publicity.     Well   might  a 
woman  shrink  from  such. 

Harry  had  only  said  the  truth,  when  he  stated 
that  he  had  never  before  understood  the  "  depth 
and  purity  of  her  sweet  mind."  An  idea  of 
self,  or  the  interests  of  self,  never  occupied  her 
thoughts :  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  generous 
enthusiasm  which  was  in  reality  the  main-spring 
of  her  conduct,  she  believed  that  her  actions 
were  merely  the  result  of  reason  and  justice. 
The  weight  which  her  immense  fortune  would 
give  her  in  society^  never  entered  into  her  con- 
sideration ;  she  never  called  to  mind,  how  gold 
silences  all  scruples^  heals  the  most  wounded 
reputations,  and  calls  forth  the  smiles  and 
greetings  of  the  world.    She  /Ml  degraded. 
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and  she  could  not  bear  that  one  she  loved 

should  share  that  degradation. 

•  To  Harry,  all  she  said  was  new, — the  agony 
he  had  suffered  on  her  account,  again  pressed 
upon  him ;  her  image  had,  indeed,  been  min- 
gled with  every  dream  of  future  happiness  and 
renown ;  he  had  thought  how  she  would  grace 
the  station  which  in  a  few  months  they  were 
to  hold  together :  he  knew  that  the  path  to 
distinction  was  strewn  with  thorns;  but  he 
also  knew,  that  while  her  gentle  hand  would 
extract  them  from  his  pillow,  her  sweet  voice 
would  cheer  him  on  his  way. 

She  was  exactly  one  of  those  beings  who 
would  adorn  a  court,  and  yet  not  seem  out  of 
place  in  a  cottage.  Society  had  refined,  with- 
out destroying  that  exquisite  simpUcity  of  mind 
which  is  the  smiling  handmaid  to  woman's 
happiness.  He  loved  her  deeply  and  tenderly ; 
he  was  proud  of  her  ;  and  though  he  had  heard 
too  much  and  too  often  of  her  treasures  to  be 
insensible  to  their  advantage,  yet  it  may  be 
said,  with  perfect  truth,  they  were,  in  his  esti- 
mation, but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  com- 
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pared  with  her  personal  and  mental  attractions. 
Now,  when  she  stood  trembling,  and  almost 
dissolved  in  tears,  before  him^  he  thought  her 
dearer  far  than  ever,  blending,  as  she  so  truly 
did,  the  gentleness  of  a  tender  woman«  with 
the  attributes  of  a  heroine. 

Mary,  poor  Mary,  who  had  overcome  her 
own  feelings,  was  unable  to  support  Harry's 
evident  sorrow  and  distress.  She  could  not 
endure  it  longer,  and  replied  to  his  passionate 
and  reiterated  entreaties,  that  she  would  not 
cast  him  o£f  for  ever — that  she  would  at  least 
wait,  that  she  would  delay  his  sentence — ^by 
continued  showers  of  tears ;  and  when  she  felt 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  his  presence^ 
overpowered  and  unable  to  utter  a  single  word* 
she  retired  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber, 
only  to  renew  her  prayers  and  supplications 
for  strength  to  keep  her  resolution  unchanged. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  trials  on  that  day  were 
to  have  no  end.  She  had  to  encounter  Ijady 
Ellen,  to  bid  her  adieu,  and  deemed  it  right  to* 
tell  her  determination.  There  was  much  of 
true  love's  chivalry  in  Mary's  sacrifice^  that 
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found  a  faithful  echo  in  Ellen*s  heart ;  but  she 
knew  the  world  better  than  Mary,  and  assured 
her  that  she  overrated  the  difficulties,  and  ma^ 
nified  all  things  connected  with  her  situation. 

^'  I  know  my  cousin  better  than  you  do, 
Mary,'*  she  said,  when  they  had  exchanged 
farewells  for  the  tenth  or  twelfth  time ;  "  his 
affections  are  fixed  upon  you ;  he  miffht  marry, 
but  he  could  never  love  another ;  think  longer 
of  it,  and  you  will  think  better." 

"  And  you  to  say  this,  Ellen !  you,  who 
know  that  your  lordly  father  has  obliged  you 
to  quit  this  hotel  on  our  account.  Do  you 
think  I  would  enter  the  noblest  family  on  earth, 
if  I  were  to  be  deemed  unworthy?" 

''  Brave  girl ! ''  exclaimed  her  friend ;  "  so 
would  I  have  you  feel ;  that  sentiment  is  worth 
all  the  rest ;  never  would  I  have  you  do 
so ;  but,  trust  me,  no  shadow  of  unworthiness 
could  exist  in  the  sunshine  of  so  much  gold! " 

"  I  would  not  be  indebted  to  that,''  said 
Mary,  scornfully,  ''  for  my  admittance  any- 
where !" 

''  My  dear  Mary,  talk  as  we  will  of  aristo- 
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cracy,  gold  is  in  our  day,   at  all  events,  tk 
aristocracy  of  England.     A   sudden  fit  poi- 
scssed  my  father :  the  House  has  been  up  some 
weeks,  so  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  eloquence; — for  many  days  he  faai 
been  amongst  strangers,  consequently,  he  has 
not  had  the  power  of  showing  his   authority, 
which  he  has  pent  up  for  our  advantage ;  hb 
words  must  have  way,  and  so  must  his  temper, 
or  he  would  die ; — ^he  most  especially  estimates 
your  uncle's  gold.     As  to  yourself,  ray  dear 
Mary,  you  are  what  he  considers  every  woman 
under  such,  or,  indeed,  any  circumstances — the 
alloy  :  you  cannot  be  angry  at  his  viewing  you 
in  the  same  light  as  his  own  daughter  ?     Had 
we  been  at  another  hotel,  he  would  have  com- 
manded us  here,  to  show  that  nothing*  could  be 
right  but  what  he  counselled.'* 

*'  Thank  you,  dearest  Ellen,  you  set  things 
in  a  cheerful  light ;  but  my  resolution  is  un- 
changed :  HE  shall  never  have  to  reproach  me 
hereafter.  Never  could  I  bear  a  doubting  look 
from  him, — at  least,  he  shall  respect  mo ! " 

"  What  a  world  it  is  !'*  thought  Ellen  Bevis. 
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'*  I  who  have  ofiTered  up  all  my  own  feelings 
and  affections  a  willing  sacrifice  to  secure  their 
happiness — and,  now " 

She  observed  with  pain  the  ravages  which 
sorrow  had  made  upon  the  features  of  her 
friend,  her  livid  cheeks,  her  swollen  eyes,  her 

brow  contracted  by  the  agony  of  thought 

Magdalene  entered — Lord  Norley  had  sent  the 
carriage,  a  second  time,  for  Lady  Ellen  Revis, 
and  informed  her  that  he  waited  dinner. 

Tlie  two  friends  looked  into  each  other's  face, 
and  Lady  Ellen  could  no  longer  repress  her 
tears.  "  To-morrow,  dearest  Mary,  to-morrow 
I  will  see  you,"  she  whispered.  "  God  bless 
you  till  then." 

She  stopped  at  the  door  of  Horace  Brown  s 
sitting-room,  and  knocked,  —  the  reply  was, 
''  Who  is  there?"  She  entered. — HaiTy  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  early  friend,  and  when 
he  removed  his  hand  from  his  cheek,  it  was 
glittering  with  tears.  The  old  man,  too,  was 
visibly  affected — he  could  hardly  speak ; — he 
tried  to  rise,  but  Lacly  Ellen  prevented  him. 
There  was  a  coldness  in  his  manner,  a  decided 
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effort  to  restrain  feelings  which  ill  brooked 
control :  she  took  the  hand,  which  he  hardly 
offered,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  You  arc  not  one  of  them,'*  he  said,  and 
his  eyes  glistened ;  "  you  do  not  fly  from  her — 
do  not — I  will  not  go  on — I  should  say  too 
much — more  than  beseemed  me — in  your  pre- 
sence; but  the  proud  peer  shall  repent  it — by 
God  he  shall !  " 

Lady  Ellen  put  her  hand  to  his  mouth. — 
"  Forgive  me,  child,  forgive  me,"  he  continued, 
in  an  altered  and  subdued  voice,  "  I  forgot  all 
but  that  beloved  one  and  her  sufferings."  In 
a  moment  his  spirit  changed. — "You  had 
better  go,  Harry  Mortimer ;  why  should  you 
remain  with  a  proscribed  people?  By  the 
Lord,  one  would  think  we  Mere  gipsies — ^vaga- 
bonds ! — not  remain  in  the  same  hotel ! " 

"  Who  told  you  this.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Lady 
Ellen,  glancing  reproachfully  at  Harry. 

''  Oh,  not  he,  be  iiure;  to  save  my  feel- 
ings, he  would  compromise  my  digrnity ;  for  a 
man.  Madam,  may  have  dignity,  though  he  be 
not  a  peer, — the  man,  I  take  it»  is  the  oldest 
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creation  !  It  was  Peter,  Peter  Pike,  told  me ; 
•—poor  honest  fellow,  it  was  not  pleasing  to 
him  to  hear  such  conduct  canvassed  in  the 
kitchen  of  an  hotel ;  however,  it  has  calmed 
me."  His  features,  his  limbs,  were  trembling 
with  the  rage  that  flashed  from  his  eyes  whil^ 
he  repeated,  <'  calmed,  quite  calmed  me.  I 
have  not  felt  so  tranquil  these  six  weeks  !  Will 
you,  Lady  Ellen,  have  the  goodness  to  present 
my  compliments,  Horace  Brown's  compliments, 
to  Lord  Norley — ^perhaps  I  ought  to  say  re- 
specie,  considering  the  difference  of  our  situ- 
ations' — (and  he  drew  himself  up,  as  proud 
people  always  do  when  talking  of  their  humi- 
lity)— "  compliments  mnst  do,  however,  and 
tell  him  that  I  thank  him  for  his  anodyne, — 
nothing  could  at  this  time  tranquillize  my  feel- 
ings so  effectually  as  his  absence  ?  " 

Lady  Ellen  looked,  as  she  really  felt,  much 
mortified :  the  keen  grey  eye  of  Uncle  Horace 
rested  on  her,  and  within  the  same  instant  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  her  noble  and  dig- 
nified character  appealed  to  his  feelings.  There 
was  a  proud  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  her  lips 
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were  compressed,  as  if  to  keep  in  the  sbirp 
reply  that  was  struggling  for  utterance— lie 
saw  all — he  remembered  all — 

"  Forgive,  dearest  Lady,  forgive  me  !**  he 
exclaimed ;  "  forgive  the  irritability  and  petu- 
lance of  an  old,  and,  I  believe,  a  proud  spirit 
which  has  been  lashed,  goaded  on  by  circum- 
stances beyond  its  power   of  forbearance.    I 

''^'  know  you  will,  Lady  Ellen.     I  thank  and  bless 

you  for  your  affectionate  attention  to  my  Mary. 
Poor  girl ! — she  has  no  protector  now  but  mc! 
It  is  fruitless,  Harry — fruitless  and  useless  all. 
She  never  shall  enter  a  family,  unless  it  is 
considered  an  honour  to  receive   her.     Once 

!i  more.  Lady  Ellen,  farewell !     I  am  glad  Mary 

has  some  drops  of  a  genuine  merchant's  blood 
in  her  veins.  She  spoke  to  mc  of  this  dis- 
solution of  partnership  before,  but  on  other 
grounds.  God  bless  you.  Lady  Ellen, — I  must 
speak  a  few  more  words  to  Mortimer.  God 
bless  you ! — while  Horace  Brown  lives,  he  can 
never  forget  Lady  Ellen  Revis." 


The  cup  of  sorrow  aj)peared  as  if  tilled  to 
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overflowing  for  all  connected  ^vith  the  mer- 
chant's family. 

"  Do  not,"  said  Magdalene  Marsden  to 
Mary,  '*  do  not  regret  my  constant  attendance 
on  your  mother ;  believe  me,  it  is  the  greatest 
mercy  that  could  visit  me  now,  to  have  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  so  fully  occupied;  if 
they  were  not,  I  3hould  not  cease  to  think  of 
Philip,  and  his  painful  absence.  Wild  and 
wayward  as  he  is,  he  would  not  disappear  with- 
out giving  me  sofne  clue  to  his  intentions,  or 
informing  me  of  his  whereabouts,  unless,  in- 
deed, he  was  meditating  what  involved  danger 
in  some  shape  to  himself: — that  is  what  I 
dread.  Oh,  it  is,  believe  me,  a  blessing,  in  my 
present  state  of  mind,  to  be  so  completely  oc- 
cupied. I  have  no  time  for  thought,  and  your 
dear  mother  s  sufferings  call  upon  my  feelings 
continually,  and  without  cessation." 

"  You  extract  good  from  evil,"  said  Mary ; 
**  it  is  a  rare  alchymy ! " 

"  I  used  to  do  so  once,'*  she  replied  ;  "  but  I 
/ear  I  have  almost  lost  the  art.  I  valued  tilings 
that  have  been  torn  from  me,  too  deeply  not 
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to  regret  their  loss ;  though  I  resign  myself  to 
the  infliction;  still  I  feel  it  as  such.  I  might 
almost  sav,  that  while  I  love  I  tremble ;  for 
never  did  I  love  anything  I  did  not  lose, — it  is 
like  a  fatality  !  '* 

*'  Are  you  a  fatalist,  Magdalene  ?  " 

*'  Not  exactly :  I  would  not  be  so,  if  I  could 
help  it ;  but  I  do  believe  that  all  happens  for 
the  best,  and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
foresee,  so  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prevent ; — 
the  darker  the  cloud,  the  brighter,  /  know,  will 
be  the  sunshine; — but  clouds  have  obscured 
my  path,  the  darkness  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
forget,  even  in  sunsliinc.  There  is  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  at  this  moment  which  hangs  about 
me  like  a  shroud;  I  would  fain  dispel  it,  yet  I 
cannot  I— every  step  upon  the  stair,  even  while 
our  mother  slumbers,  seems  as  the  herald  of 
evil  news,  and  often  I  start,  fancying  that  some 
unknown  voice  called  Philip— Philip  !  ** 

*'  How  dearly  you  love  your  brother !— I 
wish  I  had  a  brother  to  love!**  sighed  Mary. 

"  Do  not  desire  it/  she  replied ;    "  a  few 
years  past,  and  I  had  all  I  loved mother— 
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brothers — and  one  whom,  though  I  left,  I  |>er- 
haps  loved  best  of  all !  Not  only  did  I  love 
them,  but  tliey  were  worthy  of  all  the  affection 
I  could  bestow.  Where  arc  they  now?  You 
see  I  am — alone  !" 

"  Your  brother,  Magdalene, — your  brother 
Phihp,"  said  Mary,  trying  to  recall  her  from 
her  sorrow,  while,  poor  girl,  she  was  almost 
sinking  beneatli  her  own  ! 

"  I  will  go  to  your  mother,"  sho  exclaimed, 
starting  as  from  a  dream  at  tlic  sound  of  hia 
name ;  "  were  my  mind  to  remain  unemployed, 
I  should  go  mad  !  " 
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To  the  just  Gods,  not  iis,  pertaineth  vengeance. 

TnoMsoit. 

To  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  I  must 
request,  good  reader,  that  you  will  call  to  your 
remembrance  the  two  ostlers  at  the  posting- 
house  where  Mary  changed  horses  on  the  night 
of  her  intended  journey  to  London.     Time 
travelled  with  those  two  unromantic  specimens 
of  human  nature  pretty  much  as  it  does  with 
every  one  else;   they  continued  to  sneer  at, 
and  suspect  eacli  other,  growing  together  like 
two  nettles,  from  habit,  not  inclination,  and 
agreeing  only  upon  the  main  point  of  their 
trade,  that  of  extracting  as  much  from  a  cus- 
tomer as  they  could,  without  being  subjected 
to  a  charge  of  downright  dishonesty. 
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**  Rabbit-skin/*  as  he  was  called  by  his  asso- 
ciates, had  profited  by  the  hint  his  assistant 
had,  perhaps,  unwisely  given  him^  taken  more 
than  one  fee,  and  discovered  more  than  one 
secret,  without  his  knowledge.  Cunning,  when 
properly  educated,  ripens  into  cleverness;  and 
cleverness,  if  uncultivated,  usually  degene- 
rates into  cunning.  Cunning  they  both  were, 
and,  consequently,  wise  in  their  own  opinion. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  Philip  Mars- 
den  had  resolved  the  deep  and  stern  resolve 
which  parts  from  a  man's  heart  only  with  his 
life's  blood,  of  finding  D^Oraine,  and  punish- 
ing him  as  he  merited.  The  one  idea  of  ven« 
geance  filled  his  whole  soul, — it  was  a  desire 
ever  present  with  him  since  his  brother's  death. 
Recent  events  renewed  his  hatred,  and  he  had 
thought  or  feeling  for  none  other.  He  aban- 
doned himself  entirely  to  this  dreadful  passion ; 
he  stimulated  his  excited  feelings  by  the  picture 
of  his  brother's  death,  and  the  recapitulation 
of  the  insult  offered  in  bygone  days  to  his 
sister — pictures,  his  vivid  and  over-excited 
imagination   had  so  often  drawn,  that  they^ 
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haunted  him  by  day  and  night.  Instead  of  cast- 
ing them  from  him,  he  cherished  and  nourished 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other ;  and 
when,  notwithstanding  his  energy  and  activity, 
he  failed  in  discovering  D'Oraine's  haunt, 
failed  in  tracing  him  anywhere,  or  by  any 
means,  it  was  with  a  galled  and  worn-out  spirit 
he  resolved  to  go  to  Southampton,  more  from 
a  desire  to  discover  if  Magdalene  had  heard 
anything  that  could  lead  him  to  his  enemy's 
lair,  than  from  a  wish  to  know  how  his  fiiends 
supported  their  accumulated  misfortunes.  In 
his  present  frame  of  mind,  I  doubt  if  he  had 
seen  his  sister  dying  before  bis  eyee,  that  it 
would  have  warped  him  from  his  purpose. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  greatest  indignation  at  the  insult  offered  to 
Miss  Lorton ;  he  felt  it  keenly ;  but  only  as 
an  additional  stimulant  to  his  deep  and  settled 
hatred  of  D'Oraine.  He  had  wrought  himsdf 
to  the  belief^  that  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  a 
monster,  would  be  a  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
had  resolved  to  accomplish  his  purpose^  even  iff 
his  life  paid  the  forfeit. 
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D'Oraine  had  hitherto  evaded  his  pursuit ; — 
yet  the  publicity  given  to  the  occurrence,  the 
intense  anxiety  which  consequently  prevailed, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
ampton and  Portsmouth — the  watchfulness  of 
the  police— the  energy  of  the  legal  authorities 
— rendered  the  >vily  foreigner  s  escape  to  the 
continent  from  that  line  of  coast  almost  im* 
possible.  All  interested  in  his  capture,  beheved 
that  he  was  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
though  they  had  failed  in  discovering  where; 
this  belief  occasioned  PhiUp  Marsden,  dur- 
ing the  past  days,  to  whirl  round  and  round 
the  district,  like  some  wild  bird  of  prey,  im- 
patient to  pounce  upon  hip  victim. 

Worn,  and  weary  in  body  and  in  mind,  he 
entered  the  inn  to  which  I  have  just  alluded; 
he  had  wandered  on  foot  for  miles  across  the 
country,  led  on,  at  first,  by  one  rumour,  and 
then  by  another,  to  the  hope  that  he  might  at 
last  discover  the  object  of  his  search.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  anxiety  which  prevailed 
everywhere  to  hunt  out  the  miscreant  who 
had  80  grossly  outraged  the  hallowed  laws 
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of   our    beloved    land ;  —  nothing    else   was 
talked  of;  it  was  the  theme  of  conversation 
in   every  house,   in   every  cottage.       Mary's 
beauty   and    accomplishments  were    extolled 
beyond  all  example^  her  wealth  exaggerated, 
until  she  might  have  been  imagined  one  en- 
tire and  perfect  chrysolite  ;   even  dear  Uncle 
Horace  became  an  object  of  intense  interest. 
A  biography  of  his  life,  and  sundry  hints  at  his 
peculiarities,  appeared  in  a  fashionable  London 
paper,  and  were  of  course  copied  info  the  coun- 
try vehicles  for  the  dissemination  of  truth  and 
falsehood. 

As  Philip  entered  the  inn  I  have  before 
mentioned,  to  procure  a  little  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, two  countrymen  were  standing  at  the 
door,  talking  the  various  reports  over,  and  in- 
quiring for  the  latest  information. 

Fati^ed,  as  the  young  sculptor  undoubt- 
edly was,  his  fatigue  did  not  prevent  his  notic- 
ing, that  as  he  paused  to  hear  what  tlie  men 
said,  the  lame  ostler,  in  the  cap  of  humble 
drugget,  nudged  one  of  them  with  his  elbow>  as 
much  as  to  say,  either  hold  your  tongue,  do,  or. 
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observe  who  that  is.  He  had  bo^n  at  that  inn 
more  than  oncc>  to  ascertain  if  anything  had 
transpired ;  though  he  could  not  imagine  why 
the  lame  ostler  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
countryman  from  speaking,  he  was  convinced 
that  there  was  some  especial  reason  for  his  con- 
duct, and  he  felt  anxious  to  ascertain  what  it 
was.  After  partaking  of  that  species  of  light 
refreshment  which  landlords  hold  in  contempt^ 
and  which  inn-waiters  consider  mean  and  un- 
gentlemanly,  because  it  costs  little,  Philip 
Marsden  considered  how  he  could  make  ac» 
quaintance  with  the  lame  ostler. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  awkwardly  minds, 
either  of  an  elevated  character,  or  under 
the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  set  about 
the  every -day  business  of  life.  An  ordinary 
person  would  have  lounged  to  the  stable,  said 
something  about  hoi*ses  to  this  functionary, 
and  given  him  a  glass  of  spirits,  by  way  of 
opening  his  lips. 

Philip  did  not  think  of  this  expedient,  or,  at 
all  events,  did  not  adopt  it.  Indeed,  though 
he  did  think,. this  mode  of  proceeding  never 
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occurred*  to  him ; — ^be  contented  himself  with 
saying  to  the  waiter,  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  the  ostler.  Presently  the  one  en  chef 
entered ;  and,  scanning  Philip  most  carefully, 
remembering,  moreover,  that  he  had  en- 
tered the  inn  on  foot,  and  perceiving  that  he 
I  had  a  worn  appearance,  he  resolved  to  cut  his 

interview  as  short  as  possible,  by  questioning* 
though  he  came  to  be  questioned. 

"  Vat  may  ye  vant  vith  me,  young  gcnt'mn  ? 
it*s  a  chillyish  night,  unless  one  has  summut  to 
varm  von's  hinside." 

Philip  either  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  hint;  but  looking  Rabbit-skin  in 
the  face,  said  that  he  was  not  the  person  he 
wanted. 

''  Not  him  as  you  vanted/*  repeated  the  fel- 
low, with  his  native  twang ;  '*  and  vat  do  yos 
mean  by  scndin  for  him  as  you  doesn^t  vant, 
instead  of  him  as  you  does  ?  Do  you  think,  in 
an  hestablishment  of  this  ere  sort,  that  peoples 
has  nothin  to  do  but  dance  after  people  vat 
has  nothin  to  do  ?  '* 

Philip  did  not  reply  to  this  impertineiit  ob- 
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servation,  but  began  to  consider  what  sphere 
of  action  was  assigned  to  the  person  whom  he 
wished  to  see.  He  resolved  to  seek  him  him- 
self, and,  without  observing  Rabbit-skin's  in- 
solent stare,  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

"  Now  that's  what  I  calls  manners !  "  quoth 
the  ostler ;  "  but  it's  not  good  manners,  nor 
indifferent  manners,  but  downright  bad  man- 
ners.    I  think  the  chap's  head's  turned^ — he 

can't  know  vat  he  vants, — unless,  indeed 

but  he's  not  like  a  runner— still " 

The  fellow  paused  \  though  any  observer  of 
human  nature  would  have  seen  in  a  moment 
that  it  was  not  from  want  of  thought — he 
twisted  the  end  of  the  dirty  Bandana  kerchief, 
which  encircled  his  neck^  three  or  four  times 
round  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  mutely  reviewed 
whatever  his  craft  or  cunning  suggested  as 
subjects  for  consideration  ;  then,  with  a  sudden 
jerk  withdrawing  his  finger  from  its  imprison- 
ment, he  stumped  out  of  tlie  apartment. 

Philip  discovered  the  object  of  his  search  in 
the  endeavour  to  raise  a  heavy  truss  of  hay 
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that  had  fallen  down  from  the  hay-loft; — 
it  was  almost  too  great  an  achievement  for 
his  decrepit  frame,  and  Philip  tendered  his 
assistance  at  tlje  very  moment  it  was  most 
needed. 

"  Thankee,"  said  William ;  "  all  the  hard 
vork  is  left  upon  me,  every  bit  of  it ;  while 
t'other,  the  principal,  as  vee  calls  im,  'muses 
hisself ;  but  it's  the  vay  o'  the  vorld !  Heavy 
truss  that — it's  un  o'  the  uns  ve  keepp  for  sam- 
ples, 'cause  measter  deals  in  un,  and  ve  never 
eats  prime  hay  ourselves, — a  beautiful  sample 
it  is  as  any  in  the  county." 

•^  Had  you  not  better  get  something  to 
drink  ? "  said  Philip,  a  sudden  ray  of  worldly 
intelligence  coming  to  his  assistance. 

*•  If  you  please,"  replied  the  ostler,  delibe- 
rately, "  that  is,  if  you'll  stand  it, — we're  ha- 
louanced  here." 

Philip  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  then,  with- 
out further  preamble,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
who  he  was  ?  The  fellow  turned  the  shilling 
over,  and  eyed  the  young  sculptor  with  an  air 
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and  expression  that  would  have  fascinated  a 
delineator  of  vulgar  humour. 

"  I  sispects  youVe  a  gen^lman ;  you  ve  gien  a 
token  of  it,  thof  it  be  but  a  little  un." 

''  I  did  not  want  to  put  the  question  of  gen- 
tility/' replied  Philip,  without  attending  to  the 
man's  hint,  ''but  to  ask  if  you  knew  who  I 
am. 

"  I  has  a  guess,  you've  been  a  runnin  arter 
that  furriner,  as  all  the  vorld's  a  talking 
about" 

"  I  shrewdly  suspect,"  continued  Philip,  fix- 
ing his  large  eyes  upon  the  ostler  with  a  pene- 
trating look,  which  he  could  not  escape  from, 
"  you  know  where  that  person  is." 

The  man  lifted  up  his  hands  in  a  depreca- 
ting manner,  but  Philip's  gaze  remained  un- 
changed, while  he  continued, — 

"  You  are  poor,  you  want  money, — all  I 
have  "  (he  drew  forth  a  purse,  and  the  ostler 
saw  gold  gleam  within  the  netting)  ''  shall  be 
yours,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  where  he  is." 

"  I  don't  hexactly  know  vere  he  his  at  this 
prisent  moment,  though  I  own  to  the  nudge 
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vich  I  sec  you  saw,  as  I  feared  that  young  man 
might  have  made  too  free  with  his  tongue ;  nor 
should  I  (if  it's  a  be  that  I  did)  like  to  turn 
over  any  feller  crecter  to  a  dirty  hole  of  a 
prison ! "  . 

"  I  promise  you,'*  said  Philip,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  that  you  cannot  be  more  anxious  to 
save  him  from  prison  than  I  am." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  doan  t  see " 

*'  You  see  this  purse,"  said  Phihp,  his  wits 
wonderfully  excited  by  the  faintest  Iiopes  of 
vengeance,  and  he  shook  the  glittering  temp- 
tation before  the  man's  eyes. 

*•  Ees,  I  sees  it  veil  enough  ! "  he  replied* 
with  a  low  chuckling  laugh ;  "  and  I'd  have  no 
objections  to  feel  it  either — only  the  poor  cree- 
tur — ^hush ! "  he  said,  placing  the  forefinger  of 
his  left  hand  upon  his  lip — ''  hush — hes  a 
coming ! " 

"  He — who  ?  "  demanded  Philip,  eagerly 
thrusting  his  hand  in  his  bosom  to  feel  for  lam 
pistol. 

"  Why,  t'other  chap — the  principal,  as  I  told 
you  ve  calls  him." 
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*'  Go  od/'  said  the  disappointed  sculptor, 
"  I  do  not  hear  a  step/' 

''  Look  at  her ! "  replied  WilUam^  pointing 
with  his  thumb  to  where  a  bull-dog>  chained  to 
the  manger,  was  dragging  her  ugly  puppy  to 
her  nest  with  her  paw. 

"  Ve  can't  hear  no  step,  nor  no  sound  ;  but 
that  poor  hanimal  can ;— venever  he  comes^  he 
treads  on  or  kicks  the  pup ;  so  she  von't  let 
him,  poor  dumb  hanimal.*' 

The  dog  was  right;  before  William  had 
twisted  a  roll  of  straw  into  its  proper  shape 
to  rub  down  a  horse,  that  ought  to  have 
been  attended  to  more  than  an  hour  before, 
Thomas  entered. 

"  It'll  carry  ye  anyvere.  Sir,"  said  the  cun- 
ning William;  "  but  you  could  not  have  her 
in  fit  trim  for  the  road  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, by  no  manner  o'  vays, — the  gen'lman  has 
a  mind  to  pony  Bess,  for  his  own  private  ridin, 
Tummus." 

"  Vy,"  responded  Thomas,  "  the  gen'lman 
said  as  how  he  didn'1^  vant  the  ostler." 

''  He's  a  Lunoner,  he  is,  and  doesn't  know 
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the  difference  between  one  or  t'otlier, — but  as 
to  Bess,  my  principal  here,  '11  see  he  that  owns 
it,  and  lit  ye  know.  Sir,  von't  ye,  Tummus  ?  " 
;■;  "  Ay  sure  vill  I,  if  the  genlman  loike,**  he 

answered  in  a  doubting  tone. 

Philip  said  yes,  and  cursed  the  interruption 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  Thomas  seemed 
resolved  not  to  leave  them  together,  and  Wil- 
liam, between  the  accustomed  "  hiss  "  of  his 
avocation,  trolled  forth  with  considerable  em- 
phasis,— 

''  Meet  me  by  mooolight  alone, 
And  then  I  will  tell  you  a  tale.** 

These  lines  he  repeated  twice.  To  prevent 
further  observation,  Philip  quitted  the  stable, 
uncertain  whether  he  ought  to  order  a  bed,  or 
wait  until  the  first  ostler  had  disappeared.  His 
blood  boiled  in  his  veins;  he  felt  assured 
that  the  lame  man  had  some  knowledge  of 
D'Oraine's  haunt:  he  could  hardly  have  ac- 
counted for  this  belief  in  a  rational  way,  and 
yet  he  felt  assured  that  such  was  the  case. 

Luckily  a  carriage  and  four  stopped  at  the 
inn,  and  all  were  immediately  bustled  and 
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busied  in  preparation  to  change  horses  for  the 
unexpected  travellers.  Philip  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  and  the  lame  ostler  whispered  him, 
— "  Take  No.  13,  and  go  to  bed." 

Philip  secured  the  apartment,  which  was  a 
miserable  one,  and  perceived  that  the  window 
opened  on  a  shed  that  joined  the  stables.  He 
did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  until  the  candle 
burnt  down  in  the  socket,  and  smouldered 
into  darkness.  It  was  a  night  of  gusts  and 
rain,  the  moon  now  and  then  emitting  just  suf- 
ficient light  to  show  the  dark  and  towering 
clouds  in  all  their  mysterious  majesty.  Philip 
sat,  his  arms  folded,  his  head  resting  upon  his 
breast,  wearied  by  thought,  yet  unable  to  re- 
pose, from  that  harassing  excitement  which 
overwhelms  the  spirits  without  deadening  the 
feelings.  The  house  had  been  for  some  time 
comparatively  still,  and  he  almost  feared  that 
his  purse  did  not  contain  suflScient  money  to 
tempt  the  subordinate  ostler :  he  drew  it  out 
and  fingered  the  pieces  one  by  one,  to  ascer- 
tain their  number.  He  then  took  into  account 
the  lame  man*s  apparent  poverty,  and  his  hopes 
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returned.  Philip  had  never  been  in  the  Iiabit 
of  calculating  results.  Though  years  of  priva- 
tion had  succeeded  the  one  to  the  other,  yet 
he  had  been  sustained  by  that  innate  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  which  bales  up  the  sinking 
vessel  to  the  last.  The  mind  had  supported 
the  body,  notwithstanding  the  body's  priNTi- 
tions ;  and  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  began 
to  shine  upon  him,  he  was  so  haunted  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  that  all  the  blessings  he  had 
in  perspective  were  as  nought, — indeed,  they 
never  entered  his  mind. 

After  much  patient  and  impatient  watch- 
ing, he  heard  a  noise,  as  if  some  animal  was 
stealthily  crawling  over  the  tiles  of  the  shed 
beneath  his  window;  at  last  the  druggct- 
caj)ped  ostler  appeared  thereat,  and  was 
quickly  admitted.  His  information,  delivered 
in  his  own  peculiar  dialect,  was  of  the  nature 
that  Philip  lioped  for,  yet  hardly  dared  antici- 
pate. D'Oraine,  whom  he  had  so  frequently, 
and  so  fruitlessly  sought,  after  all,  was  within 
his  reach.  Tlie  ostler  was  positive  that  he 
could  not  be  mistaken,  he  was  certain  of  it. 
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''Don't  I  remember  him  the  night  the  young 
lady  was  run  off"  vith  ?  "  he  said ;  "  don't  I  mind 
vell>  my  principal  telling  me  to  circumnavigate 
the  chap  in  sweep's  livery  ?  and  didn't  I,  like 
an  hidiot,  refuse  to  do  sich  a  thing,  'cause  I'd 
hoften  been  so  put  upon,  and  thought  it  was 
no  better  than  a  pick  of  a  shillin,  or  at  most 
aighteen  pence  ? — and  little  thought  in  my 
hinnoccnce  how  it  was^  as  that  chap  had  sent, 
though  he  was  so  long  after  her  hisself^  a 
currier  before,  to  find  all  purticklers,  and  if  her 
footman  had  harms  or  not.  Stilly  IVe  often 
thought  since  that,  my  hinnocence  protected 
me ;  for  who  knows  what  melancholy  hend  poor 
Rabbit- skin  may  come  to  through  that,  or 
summut  else.  Dishonesty  has  but  one  reward; 
and  if  he  cheats  roe  out  of  my  fees,  it's  all  as 
one  as  if  he  cheated  you  out  of  your  money." 

This  communication  was  thrown  away  upon 
Philip ;  he  had  ascertained  that  D'Oraine,  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  (stimulated^as  they 
were  by  the  hope  of  reward,  and  that  natural, 
or  rather  national  antipathy  which  people  in 
their  rank  of  life  invariably  manifest  towards 
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learnt   from  him  llic   din 
Xiorton.     Ma^alcnc  says  she  i 
municatcd  it  in  licr  agitation  ;- 
thcrmore  gatlicrcd,  from  the  few  ^ 
exchanged,  tlio  locality  of  the  i 
where  lliey  were  concealed,  and  l 
assured,    our    beloved    Mary   was  ] 
captive. 

"  Docs  not  your  blood  boil,  my  i 
the  idea? — a  frcc-born  woman  : 
freedom- giving  England! — With  r 
the  two  men  j'roceeded  to  a  boat  which  a 
them  on  the  beach;  but  Magdalene! 
HO  farther  than  was  nccessarj'  to  n 
they  really  put  to  sea.  Peering  from  H 
tlic  boom  of  the  waves,  as  they  spent  1 
selves  upon  the  sloping  shingles,  came  i 
on  licrcar;  but  she  saw  the  boat  mount  ^ 
one.  and  then  another  billow;  and  then  | 
said  (Oh,  how  she  wept  when  confessing, ' 
she  called  it, '  her  crime ')  that  her  impulse  1 
to  kneel  and  curse  the  little  dancing  baritt  ■ 
sprang  lightly  over  the  waters  as  a  ■ 
springs  to  its  nest.     She  did  better,  the  e 
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foreigners),  found  it  impossible  to  get  off  the 
shore;    for,  from  the  day  succeeding  Maiy's 
discovery,  an  accurate  description  of  his  per- 
son had   been    forwarded  to   every  sea-port 
along  the  coast :   thus  hemmed  in,  and  with 
hardly  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  the  wretched  man  was  driyen 
almost  to  madness.     He  knew  that  his  power 
OTer  Mary  was  gone ;  the  secret,  if  secret  it 
could  now  be  called,  was  known  to  MuskitOi 
and  upon  his  silence  he  had  no  reliance.     He 
had  drained  every  source,  he  was  banned  and 
blighted,  and  Mrs.  Ix)rton,  the  victim  of  his 
perfidy,  was  a  hopeless  maniac. 

Great  villains  assist  each  other,  but  the  little 
fall  off  from  their  associates  in  a  time  of  trou- 
ble ;  besides,  Muskito  was  himself  in  prison ! 
He  had,  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  conceived 
it  necessary  to  be  liberal  to  the  cunning  ostler 
more  than  once ;  and  the  hope  ho  held  forth  to 
him  of  still  greater  reward,  when  his  present 
trouble  had  passed  away,  induced  the  man  to 
secrete  him  in  an  untenanted  cottage  belonging 
to  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and  which  he  had  the 
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care  of,  as  far  as  sleeping  there  went ;  for  the 
host  of  the  posting-house  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  risking  the  loss  of  the  few  fixtures  which, 
poor  as  they  were,  might  tempt  some  of  his 
not  too  honest  neighbours. 

William^  jealous  of  his  companion,  was  suf- 
ficiently on  the  alert  to  discover  his  secret; 
and,  doubtless,  would  have  betrayed  it  before, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  sort  of  undefined,  yet 
humanizing  species  of  sympathy  which  he  felt 
towards  a  man,  whom  a  few  days  of  agonizing 
watchfulness  had  converted  almost  into  a  spec- 
tre. He  knew  that  Philip  was  not  an  officer 
of  justice ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a  gentleman ; 
and  as  his  bearing  was  so  wild  and  wayward, 
he  was  not  quite  certain  but  he  might  be  some 
friend  of  D*Orainc's ;  moreover,  he  had  grown 
tired  of  keeping  a  secret  which  promised  him 
so  little  profit ;  also,  he  had  seen  the  gold,  and 
it  is  one  thing  to  hear  of  a  reward,  another 
to  feel  the  bright  and  tempting  eyes  of  the 
yellow  serpent  glitter  on  your  palm,  and  woo 
you  to  their  purpose.    Drugget,  poor  lame 
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fellow  that  he  was,  only  did  what  thousands 
had  done  before,  though  with  more  deliberate 
design.  As  he  stuffed  his  promised  treasure 
into  his  pocket,  he  whispered  to  himself,— 

"  Well,  Tummus  may  thank  hisself,  that^s 
all ;  it's  long  since  he  said, — here's  yer  haff, 

i ,  Villiam ! " 

•  \  When  the  ostler  had  told  Philip  all  he  knew, 

when  he  offered  to  lead  the  young  sculptor  to 
the  cottage,  saying,  that  "  his  principal "  was 
BO  tipsy  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on*  a  hay- 
loft, and  would  not,  in  all  probability,  waken 
until  long  after  day-break,  Philip  —  was  it 
not  strange !  —  Philip  paused,  for  the  first 
time,  to  inquire  what  species  of  vengeance  he 
intended  to  take — blood! — he  would  hare 
blood! — but  how? — Would,  or,  rather^  could 
he  force  him  to  meet  him, — or  vras  he  to  be- 
come a  cowardly  assassin !  Almost  mechani- 
cally he  let  himself  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
shed,  and  followed  his  cautious  conductor  mlong 
the  inside  of  a  fence,  for  nearly  (perhaps  the 
way  appeared  longer  than  it  really  was)  half  a 
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mile ;  then  his  guide  turned  a  few  paces  up  a 
close  copse  that  was,  as  it  were,  built  round 
with  trees. 

''  Do  you  see  that  cottage,"  whispered  the 
ostler, — "  there — the  moon  is  shining  on  it 
close  to  the  little  edge  ?  " 

"  That  hut  ?  "  muttered  Philip. 

"  That  very'un, — there  he  is ! — did  I  tell 
you  his  body-guard  vas  asleep — ^took  a  drop 
too  much.  Shall  I  knock  at  the  door  and  tell 
him  ycr  name — itll  take  a  start  out  of  him — 
maybe  he's  timerous  ?  " 

"  Leave  me,"  said  Philip,  in  a  tone  so  hol- 
low that  it  made  the  ostler  start; — he  had 
placed  his  eye  to  a  chink  in  the  door. 

"  He  Aa^alight,*'  whispered  William  ;  "but 
he  has  shaded  it  quite,  so  that  it  cannot  show 
outside.  Poor  creetur,  he's  a  swaying  about 
like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage !  *' 

"  Back  !  " — and  the  awfiil  voice  of  the  young 
man,  in  that  hour  of  strong  feeling,  sounded 
more  like  a  death-knell  in  the  ostler's  ears, 
than  any  other  sound  he  had  ever  heard. 

"  You  mean  him  no  harm ;  you  won't  be- 
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—he  paced  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
dim  and  desolate  shadow^  like  the  spirit  of 
evil,  ever,  when  the  wind  deepened  its  tones, 
casting  a  glance  of  terror  towards  the  windows, 
or  the  door. 

Philip  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  utter 
a  single  word.  At  last,  with  a  heavy  groan, 
D*Oraine  flung  himself  on  the  floor.  The  sight 
of  so  much  misery  would,  at  any  other  time, 
or  under  other  circumstances,  have  softened 
Philip's  heart ;  but  then,  contempt  for  the  man 
who  could  cling  with  such  tenacity  to  a  banned 
existence,  was  added  to  his  former  hatred,  and 
he  felt  as  if  ridding  the  world  of  one  so  mean 
and  wicked,  would  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  impulse  which  prompts  the  mountaineer 
to  slay  the  destroying  wolf.  He  could  not  see 
the  hell  which  raged  within  that  bad  man's 
bosom ;  he  had  never  been  a  sensualist,  so  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  vile  passions  which  chain 
the  sensualist  to  mortality.  He  only  thought 
— this  wretch  has  nothing  of  the  Christian's 
feeling  to  support  him  to  the  last,  or  make  him 
wait  his  time ; — ^he  is  possessed  only  of  the  base 
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animal^instinct  which  flies  and  hides  from  iti 
pursuers.  With  a  strong  effort  he  shook  the 
door  almost  from  its  hinges.  In  an  instant 
D'Oraine  was  on  his  feet,  his  pistol  grasped 
\vithin  his  hand,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

*'  Open,  or  I  will  force  the  door.  It  is  I — 
Philip  Marsden ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
While  his  voice  vibrated  through  the  dwelling, 
he  distinctly  heard  the  pistol  click. 

"  If  you  have  a  spark  of  manly  feeling  lin- 
gering^ within  you,"  he  repeated,  "  open  the 
door — I  am  alone !  '* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Thui  oft  it  htpi,  that  when  oithin 
Thef  Bhrink  at  ten)e  of  aecret  lin, 

A  feathei  ifnuDls  the  br*T« ; 
A  fbol'a  wild  9|>ecch  conroundB  the  wiae, 
Anil  ptuuUi^t  priaeea  ml  their  eyes, 

Brfuie  their  meaaeat  glsie. 

Scott. 


"  Alone,"  repeated  D'Oraine,  "  quite  alone, 
are  you  ? — what  is  it  you  require  ? " 

"  I  will  hold  no  parley  with  you  here ;  if  you 
do  not  obey  me,  I  will  force  you  to  do  so/'  re- 
plied Phihp. 

"  You — you — mean  me  no  harm,"  stammered 
the  miserable  man,  ashamed  of  his  own  coward- 
ice, yet  trembling  while  he  spoke. 

"You  can  expect  no  good  from  me;  yet  I 
do  not  design  murder,"  was  the  sullen  answer. 

Slowly  D'Oraine  commenced  undoing  the 
fastening,  but  PhiUp  waited  not  his  leisure, — 
suddenly  rushing  against  the  door,  he  pushed 
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it  in  with  so  much  violence^  that  the  Italian 
staggered  back  several  paces  before  he  re- 
covered from  the  unexpected  shock  :  his  first 
action  was  to  present  his  pistol  to  Philips 
bosom.  The  young  man  neither  moved  away, 
nor  struck  it  down ;  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  haggard  countenance  of  D*Orainc.  It  did 
not  escape  his  observation  that  the  hand 
which  held  the  pistol  trembled.  After  a  brief 
effort  to  retain  it  uplifted,  his  arm  dropped  by 
his  sideband  turning  away  his  head,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand,  to  conceal  the  convul- 
sive agitation  of  his  altered  features. 

"  I  have  found  you  at  last/*  said  the  sculp- 
tor ;  "  I  am  come,  not  to  consign  }'ou  to 
justice;  but,  to  take  justice  into  my  own 
hands; — before  the  sun  rises,  one  or  other 
of  us  will  know  the  meaning  of  that  myste- 
rious hereafter,  which  you  have  so  often  scoffed 
at!" 

"  Leave  me,  Philip  Marsden — leave  me,^ 
all  I  now  desire  upon  earth  is — to — to — to  es- 
cape from  this  horrid  confinement — ^to-^leave 
this  country  for  ever ! " 
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''  Miscreant ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man>^— 
"  were  it  not  that  my  brother*s  blood  cries 
for  vengeance^ — were  it  not  that  the  insult 
you  offered  my  sister  remains  unpunished, — 
were  it  not  that  the  misery  brought  by  you  on 
my  best  and  dearest  friends  is  yet  to  be  ac- 
counted for,— I  might,  perhaps,  loathing  you 
as  I  do,  suffer,  nay,  help  you  to  depart  in  such 
peace  as  remains  to  the  wicked ; — ^but — men 
do  not  waste  their  strength  in  wordf ." 

Leaving  D'Oraine  to  recover  his  self-pos- 
session as  best  he  might,  Philip  deliberately 
fastened  the  door,  and  then  paced  the  length 
of  the  cottage  room, — "  Five — five  and  a  half,** 
he  muttered,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
bosom,  he  bent  over  the  candle,  to  examine 
if  it  were  fully  primed. 

*'  I  do  not  mean  to  murder  you ;  you  see  I 
do  not,*'  he  said,  turning  with  a  grim  smile  to 
D'Oraine,  —  "  take  your  position,  —  I  have 
taken  mine, — let  us  fire  together ! " 

**  Philip — Philip  Marsden,"  expostulated  the 
Count,  and  his  words  came  in  broken  syllables 
from  between  his  chattering  teeth, — ^'^  think— 
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think  what  you  are  about  to  commit^ — it  is 
murder ! — you  know  I  cannot  raise  my  hand 
against  your  life.'* 

'^  You  are  grown  delicate  in  blood, — ^you 
like  variety : — ^two  of  the  same  family  are  m<nre 
than  you  desire/'  said  Philip^  in  a  tone  of  stf- 
casm  which  cannot  be  described. 

« Beware,  yoimg  man ;  you  will  goad  me  to 
madness,"  replied  his  antagonist. 

''  So  I  desire ;  I  would  send  you  out  of  the 
world  with  the  same  burning  pain  at  head  and 
heart  that  you  have  made  others  suffer.  Think 
of  my  sister's  years  of  martyrdom, — ^think  ol 
your  frauds, — your  impositions,— of  the  fair  girl 
whose  fame  you  have  laboured  to  blast, — think 
of  her  mother --they  say  that  she  too  is  mad* 
Do  not  force  mc  to  fire  where  you  stand." 

'^  Listen  to  me,  Philip  Marsden  :  if  it  weie 
my  confession,  and  you  were  holy  priest*  I 
could  not  speak  mpre  truth, — ^I  did  BOi  slay 
your  brother  Claude. 

"  Monster ! "  exclaimed  Philip,  springing  to 
his  throat, — ^"'do  not  dare  to  name  his  name.** 

D^Oraine  shook  the  young  sculptor  oflu  not- 
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withstanding  the  tenacity  of  his  grasp,  and 
then  gathered  himself  up>  with  a  dignity  and 
grace  that  would  have  beseemed  a  better  man. 

^'  You  see/*  he  said,  in  a  cahner  voice  than 
he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  summon,  "  you  see, 
though  I  have  starved  almost  in  this  den,  ra- 
ther than  be  made  an  example  of  in  your  high 
courts  of  justice,  my  strength  has  not  departed 
firom  me.  You  would  serve  Miss  Lorton: 
enable  me  but  to  escape  from  England,  and  I 
will  put  in  your  possession  information  respect- 
ing my  early  connexion  with  her  mother,  that 
will  set  her  mind  at  rest,  and  establish  her 
legitimacy  for  ever  beyond  doubt." 

^'  And  who  dares  to  question  it?"  shouted 
the  youthi  rendered  ten  times  more  desperate 
by  the  defeat  he  had  sustained, — '*  this  is  an- 
other of  your  doubles." 

As  I  hope  for  mercy,  Philip,  it  is  not." 
Is  there  nothing  I  can  say,"  he  replied, 
**  that  will  force  you  to  act  as  becomes  a  roan  ? 
Biiffian ! — coward ! — liar ! " 

''  Go  on,  poor  boy  ! — ^I  can  listen." 

''  I  spit  on  you— degraded  dog  I "  said  Philip, 
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in  the  deep  and  earnest  tone  of  concentrated 
Bcorn  and  hatred.  "  If  you  wUI  not  meet  me 
as  becomes  a  man,  you  shall  suffer  as  becomes 
a  reptile.  I  will  guard  this  door  till  mornings 
and  then  let  who  will  convey  the  miscreant  to 
justice.  You  might  have  escaped  fliia — ^yoa 
might  have  had  a  chance  of  dying  at  least  t 
decent  death.  Augh ! — what  has  life  to  offer 
for  such  as  you  ?  '* 

Philip  moved  to  the  door,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  entrance.  D*Oraine  expostulated — 
soothed — threatened, — but  all  he  said  could 
not  extort  a  reply  from  the  obdurate  and  de- 
termined Philip.  If  his  prisoner  advanced  to- 
wards where  he  had  sentinelled  himself^  he  im- 
mediately raised  his  pistol ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  more  than  once  as  being  strange  that 
D'Oraine  had  thrust  his  into  his  bosom^  and 
had  not  attempted,  after  the  commencement  of 
their  interview,  to  draw  it  forth. 

The  midnight  air  became  cold>  and  mox« 
cold  as  the  morning  drew  nigh;  The  f £r-fti-/ki 
of  the  travelling  coaches  broke  upon  their  ear 
more  frequently— the  cocks  from  the  neigh- 
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bouring  homesteads  crew — and  the  faint  light 
of  approaching  day  mingled  with  that  of  the 
full  yet  chill  and  pallid  moon.  D*Oraine  had 
reclined  against  the  wall  for  nearly  an  hour 
without  uttering  a  sound.  Philip  still  kept 
his  pistol  in  his  hand — ^when  the  sound  of 
voices  and  footsteps^  at  no  very  considerable 
distance,  made  the  young  sculptor  speak 
again, — 

"  Must  I,  then,  lead  you  to  your  fate  ?  Do 
as  I  desire,  and  you  have  a  chance  of  liberty.*' 

Philip  never  forgot  the  look  which  was 
D*Oraine*s  answer  to  his  words.  It  was  such 
as  the  rich  man  in  torments  might  have  been 
supposed  to  cast  across  the  fiery  gulf,  on 
Lazarus  as  he  rested  in  Abraliam^s  bosom. 
Though,  alas !  there  was  little  of  the  right  and 
humble  spirit  of  the  patient  Lazarus  in  the 
character  of  Philfp. 

The  men  drew  more  near.  "  There  is  yet 
time,"  repeated  the  sculptor  twice,  "  yet  time." 
He  stepped  within  the  threshold,  and  half 
closed  the  door.  "  Is  not  your  spirit  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  prompt  you  to  escape  the 
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stare — the  gaze — the  curses — the  contempt* 
of  the  whole  world? — there  is  yet  time  !  " 

The  men's  voices  sounded  as  if  thc}^  were  in 
the  small  garden  of  the  cottage — another  mo- 
ment— and  they  came  from  the  window. 

''  Say,"  muttered  Philipr,  "  that  you  will  do 
as  I  require,  and  no  power  shall  force  that  door 
— there  is  yet  time ! " 

Another  look,  like  to  the  first,  fell  from 
D'Oraine  upon  the  sculptor.  His  eyes  met 
those  of  his  pursuer  with  so  fixed  a  gaze  of 
agony  and  despair,  that  he  hardly  perceived 
the  movement  as  he  drew  a  dagger  from  his 

vest,  and  plunged  it  twice  into  his  own  boaom. 

♦        ♦♦**♦♦ 

■ 

*'  It  was  my  own  act/*  murmured  the  dying 
mauj  as  the  peasants^  attracted  by  Philip's 
call^  entered  the  cottage  with  the  grey  dawn 
of  morning,  and  raised  him  from  the  floor. 
*'  There  is  no  blood  of  mine  upon  him,  though 
he  drove  me  to  it" 

Philip  looked  sternly  on,  and  manifested  no 
further  interest  in  the  unfortunate  man,  for 
whom  no  better  end  could  have  been  aataoiNi^ 
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ted.  He  had  been  disappdnted  of  his  revenge, 
«nd  even  D*Oraine^s  blood,  welling  as  it  did 
upon  the  floor^  called  forth  no  feeling  but  re- 
gret that  it  was  not  his  hand  which  had  avenged 
his  wrongs.  Despite  the  Count's  entreaties, 
the  countrymen  would  carry  him  to  the  inn. 
As  they  lifted  him  from  the  floor,  the  pistol 
dropped  from  his  bosom.  Philip  picked  it  up, 
and  perceived  that  the  priming  was  damp. 
He  looked  at  the  Count — again  their  eyes  met 
«— -but  the  glare  and  glassiness  of  the  grave 
were  up<m  those  of  D'Oraine.  **  Had  it  not 
been  so,  Philip,  still  I  would  not  have  harmed 
you,*'  he  said.  Philip  made  no  reply,  but  fol- 
lowed the  living  and  ihe  dying  in  silence. 

It  is  easier  to  imagine  Uum  to  describe  the 
scene  of  contusion  which  this  event  occasioned 
at  the  inn.  Public  coadbes  were  induced  to 
wait  long  after  their  horses  were  changed  to 
.ascertain  the  ''  latest  news,**  and  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  one^ 
who,  having  spent  a  life  of  folly  and  of  crimen 
lacked  strength,  at  the  l%st»  to  strike  the  awfiil 
blow  with  firmness* 
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A  surgeon,  whose  attendance  was  imme- 
diately procured,  soon  ascertained  that  all 
the  slcill  in  England  could  not  preserve  his 
life.  Yet  his  hand  had  trembled  in  the  act 
Beports  flew  like  winged  messengers  over  the 
country,  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  inn  was 
ahready  crowded  with  people,  when  a  post-chaise 
drove  up  to  change  horses.  The  servant  was 
not,  as  usual,  on  the  dicky,  for  he  got  out  to 
i  inquire  the  cause  why  so  many  people  assem- 

bled there  ? — leaving  two  females  and  two  dogs 
inside.    There  is  no  mystery  whatever  about 


i  jthem — the  man-servant  was  Peter  Pike. 


Horace  Brown,  the  moment  he  heard  firom 
his  beloved  niece  of  the  suspicion  as  to  her 
xnother*s  marriage  with  her  father  being  (ac- 
cording  to  her  mother's  confession)  illegal,  re- 
aolved  to  see  the  woman  whom  Peter  had  dis- 
covered, and  the  French  lady  had  relieved; 
^and,  therefore,  without  consulting  any  one,  he 
dispatched  Peter,  commanding  him  to  bring 
Madame  and  her  protSgee  to  Southampton  in- 
stantly. Mary's  persisting  in  her  determina- 
tion not  to  see  Harry  again,  and  to  break  off 
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all  connexion  with  the  Norleys,  appeared  to  the 
Bhrewd  and  observant  mind  of  Uncle  Horace  as 
the  effervescence  of  a  high  and  upright  spirit. 
**I  must  let  her  have  her  own  way,  I  see," 
he  said,  within  himself,  '^  if  I  do  not,  her  proud, 
yet  tender,  heart  will  break.    I  will  note  how 
far  others  support  her  in  her  determination, 
and  act  accordingly  hereafter.'*    Still  he  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  seen  this  strange  woman, 
and  as  removing  Mrs.  Lorton,  or  indeed  him- 
self, was  hardly  practicable  for  a  few  days,  he 
determined  upon  having  her  brought  there. 
At  any  other  time  Peter  would  have  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  such  a  mission.     His  taste  was 
not  very  exclusive,  nor  refined.    To  be  of  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  any  lady,  whether  old 
or  young,  was  an  era  in  Peter's  life,  but  the 
honest  fellow*s  heart  was  too  full  of  the  troubles 
which  pressed  on  those  he  revered  and  loved 
to  dwell  much  upon  the  happy  circumstance 
that  committed  two  ladies  to  his  protection. 
Still  while  Madame  was  forwarding,  with  all 
the  bustle  of  French  energy,  the  preparations 
for  their  departure,  Peter  did  stray  into  Ox- 
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ford  Street  and  pnrchase  a  pint  bottk  of> 
vender  water,  a  large  three-shilling  plam-Gike^ 
a  cut  glass  bottle  of  salts,  and,  for  his  own 
especial  decoration,  a  green  satin  stock.  Tli 
he  clasped  round  his  neck,  and  being  ra- 
ther tight  it  imparted  a  colour  to  his  cheeb 
bordering  on  what  artists,  I  believe,  caU 
*' purple  lake."  At  any  other  time  Peter 
would  have  refitted  his  outer  man  altogethff, 
but  he  sighed  even  while  putting  on  the  stock. 
Poor  fellow,  to  his  credit  be  it  recorded,  his 
heart  was  with  ''  Miss  Mary"  and  his  master! 
Peter  quickly  ascertained  the  cause  of  the 
tumult  in  the  inn  yard. 

''  Heaven  shield  us,  Mr.  Marsden !  *'  he  ex- 
claimed. ''Pray  God  you  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  matter  Ir-and  would  you  just 
have  the  goodness  to  look  after  those  la^if 
while  1  drive  on  and  bring  my  master  here  f^ 
he  will  never  forgive  me  if  this  bad  man  ^if 
without  his  seeing  hioL** 

Philip  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  look  after 
*'  ladies,*'  nor  did  he  vouchsafe  a  reply,  thoiwh 
he  volunteered  to  drive  to  Southampton,  lear- 
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ing  Peter  at  the  ins  to  await  hia  master's  plea- 
sure ;  he  did  not  even  make  an  Inquiry  as  to 
who  the  ladies  were — ^fais  unsatisfied  and  eager 
spirit  anticipatiDg  some  relief  firom  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  wheels  and  the  groping  of 
horses. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

niut  am  I  DOW?  how  eniU  th«  day  of  life  » 
Tot  end  it  mutt;  and  tembi*  Ibis  gloom, 
Thii  ilonn  of  horron  Ibst  sunounda  its  doae. 

JoU<KA  BuLUC 


Rapid  as  was  Philip's  transit  from  the  imi  to 
Southampton,  the  news  of  D'Oraine's  capture 
had  gone  before  him.  The  story  had  undergone 
the  usual  changes,  and  rumours  of  the  most 
wild  and  vague  description  had  cJrivcn  poor 
Magdalene  almost  to  the  verge  of  madness. 
One  said  that  tlic  Italian  had  been  waylaid, 
while  endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  pursuCTs, 
— another,  that  he  had  been  stabbed  in  Us 
sleep, — another,  that  he  was  found  woltetins  in 
his  blood  in  a  ruined  hut, — another,  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  fight  by  a  desperate  youth,  who 
had  pursued  him  from  country  to  country,  and 
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at  last  discovered  his  retreat,  and  that  the 
murderer  was  in  the  hands  of  justice. 

Mrs.  Lorton's  insanity  prevented^  I  had 
almost  said  happily  prevented  her  (if  anything 
like  happiness  can  attend  the  most  awful  dis- 
pensations of  Providence)  y  from  suffering  under 
these  statements.  Mary  remained  so  over* 
whelmed  by  her  recent  sufferings  and  sacrifice, 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  D'Oraine  lived 
or  died^  did  not  seem  to  add  or  take  from  her 
misery,  so  completely  does  one  great  trouble 
overwhelm  all  smaller  ones, — even  her  sepa- 
ration from  her  lover,  the  chosen  one  of  many 
years,  felt  as  a  light  sorrow  in  comparison  to 
what  she  endured  while  soothing  the  frenzy,  or 
watching  the  uneasy  and  unrefreshing  slum- 
bers of  her  beloved  mother.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful passage  in  that  book  where  all  is  beauty, 
which  often  echoes  to  my  heart  when  one  trou- 
ble is  as  it  were  diminished  by  the  pressure  of 
another  :  it  was  singularly  applicable  to  Mary, 
situated  as  she  then  was  .'-^ 

''The  Lord  stilleth  the  rough  wind,  when 
the  east  wind  bloweth.'* 
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Perhaps  Uncle  Horace  deserred  as  mucli 
sympathy  as  any ;  becanise  his  was  one  of  those 
selfHsuffering  spirits  which  claims  none.  No 
one  evier  felt  its  sweetness  more  than  Horace 
Brown:  yet  no  one  sought  it  less.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  gained  consistency  from 
his  habitual  silence ;  the  stems  and  leaves  were 
few>  but  the  fruitage  was  rich ; — ^the  roots  were 
nourished  in  his  heart; — ^he  was,  like  most 
British  merchants,  dangerously  proud; — and 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  develop  causes,  to 
ascertain  whether  his  pride  or  his  sensibility 
suffered  most  froq:i  recent  events. 

When  Philip  arrived,  he  found  him,  despite 
his  lameness,  already  prepared  to  set  out,  and 
Magdalene  most  anxious  to  accompany  him, 
hoping,  yet  fearing  to  hear  real  tidings  of  her 
brother. 

'<  Thank  God !  thank  God !  Philip,  it  was 
not  you,"  she  repeated, — ''  Thank  Gk>d,  your 
hands  are  unstained !  '* 

"  But  mj  soul,  Magdalene,  my  soul,  thirsted 
for  his  blood!    If,  indeed,  that  be  a  stain,  mj 
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soul  18  stamed  as  deep  as  if  my  hand  had  done 
the  deed, — that  he  should  have  escaped  me  at 
the  last!" 

**  How  ill  and  haggard  he  looks ! "  said  Mag- 
dalene to  Uncle  Horace ;  **  how  miserable,  how 
unlike  what  he  was." 

'*  You  must  go  with  us,  Magdalene,"  was 
Horace  Brown's  only  reply;  your  testimony 
may  be  necessary  hereafter.  I  suppose  Harry 
Mortimer  has  followed  the  Norleys  to  town ; 
though  I  thought  I  saw  him  cross  the  street 
this  morning." 

Uncle  Horace  had  left  his  own  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  had  gone  down  to  one  of  the  lower 
rooms  to  wait  for  his  carriage ;  and  when  he 
had  ceased  speaking,  a  voice,  he  dearly  loved, 
answered  from  an  embrasure  of  the  window, — 

^'  He  is  not  gone;  Magdalene  and  Philip 
knew  I  was  here.  If  Mary  has  cast  away  her 
lover,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  cast  off  your 
friend.  Shall  I  go  with  you,  or  stay  here? 
Tell  me  what  I  shall  do,  my  dear,  my  early, 
perhaps,  my  only  friend.  I  never  can  feel 
change !  *' 
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"This  is  no  time,  no  time,**  said  Unde 
Horace,  struggling  to  conceal  his  emotion,  ui 
greatly  touched  by  the  gentle,  yet  manly  cb- 

!]  ractcr  of  his  friend*s  appeal ;  "  your  going  caa 

do  no  good,  unless,  indeed,  you  desire  it;  and 
she  will  not,  she  ought  not  to  see  you  now.  U 
you  like  you  may  come.     God  help  me;  it 

;^  is   altogether  a  fresh  account.     I  —  but  no 

matter — I  thought  I  had  escaped  those  tia 
and  bonds  which  rend  men*8  hearts ;  and  yet 
— and  yet," — added  the  kind  man,  as  he  lifted 
his  poor  leg  into  the  carriage,  "  here  are  threCi 
besides  Mary,  whom  I  love,  God  help  me,  ai 
if  they  were  really  my  own  children  !  ** 
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Death  should  come  to  the  young*  and  inno 
cent  during  the  early  and  fragrant  time  ol 
morning;  the  dark  hours  of  night  befit  thi 
aged,  and  those  whose  sins  can  ill  support  tfai 
garish  eye  of  day.  We  know  that  to  him  wh< 
seeth  all  things,  day  and  night  are  one  *  bul 
there  is  something  in  the  dull  and  lonely  timi 
mcetest  for  the  departure  of  care-worn  spirits. 
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— "  The  darkness,  the  silence,  and  the  night," 
are  fittest  for  those  whose  deeds  or  thoughts 
have  been  akin  to  darkness. 

D'Oraine's  spirit,  indeed,  lingered,: — ay,  for 
some  hours  longer  than  any  of  his  attendants 
thought  it  possible  it  could  remain  in  its  tor- 
tured dwelling ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  weaker  grew  his  body,  the  more  acute 
and  clear  became  his  mind.  Had  he  been 
hurled  into  sudden  vice  by  circumstances^ 
doubtless  he  might  have  bitterly  repented,  and 
felt  anxious  to  make  retribution  for  his  sins ; 
but  he  had  all  along  proceeded  step  by  step* 
and  the  memory  and  advantages,  as  he  unhap- 
pily deemed  them,  of  sin,  were  still  fresh  in  his 
remembrance.  His  existence  had  been  one 
unbroken  scene  of  selfishness  ;  he  had  a  dread 
of,  but  no  belief  in  a  hereafter ;  and  when  its 
reality  was  pressed  upon  him,  when  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  world  became  dim  and  in* 
distinct,  he  would  have  given  more  than  all  the 
wealth  he  hoped  for,  to  have  been  certain  he 
was  not  immortal.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
who  never  live  for  immortality ! 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Peter  had  long  and  earnestly  debated  witha 
himself  how  he  ought  to  act, — whether  lie 
should  disclose  to  the  anxious  and  voloUe 
Frenchwoman  the  purport  of  her  speedj  jom- 
ncy,  or  await  his  master's  arrival.  When,  how- 
ever, he  Found  that  D'Oraine's  life  waxed  faiata 
and  fainter,  he  became  alarmed  lest  the  lamp, 
which  once  quenched  is  quenched  for  erw, 
should  bo  estinguished  ere  he  came;  and 
though  not  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  whil 
Uncle  Horace  wished  to  investigate,  yet 
he  understood  that  his  master  desired  to 
know  if  the  unhappy  woman  he  had  rescued 
from  starvation,  was  or  was  not  D'Oraine's 
wife. 

It  was  a  sad  proving  of  liow  completely  the 
love,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  passion  of 
early  life  may  be  destroyed  by  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. To  observe  the  apathy  with  whidi 
the  broken-down  victim  of  artiiice  and  dissipa- 
tion sun'eyed,  from  where  she  was  not  observed' 
the  mingling  of  struggle  and  of  agony,  which 
D'Oraine  opposed  to  the  tyrant  Death.  While 
tears  rushed  in  torrents  over  the  cheeks  of  the 
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Frenchwoman,  her  companion  folded  her  feel- 
ings and  her  arms  in  silence,  and  watched  the 
chosen  of  her  young  days  with  an  unmoved 
aspect. 

"  It  is  He !  *'  she  whispered  to  Madame. 
''  Am  I  as  changed  as  he  is  ?  *'  The  vain,  weak 
woman  spoke  audibly  in  that  last  sentence. 

I  have  seen  death-beds  of  so  holy  and  peaces 
fill  a  character,  that  though  you  wept  the  de- 
parting friend,  you  wondered  at  and  admired 
the  power  which  sustained  to  the  last,  and 
afforded  to  the  departing  spirit  a  foretaste  of 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  heaven  ! 

D'Oraine  had  no  such  faith.  During  the 
morning,  he  either  remained  sullen  and  silent, 
or,  stung  by  sudden  pain,  uttered  what  it  would 
make  me  shudder  to  repeat.  As  the  scene  drew 
to  its  close,  his  mind  wandered,  and  then,  in- 
deed, he  called  in  his  ravings  upon  the  wretched 
being  who,  without  his  knowledge,  stood  in  all 
the  ghastlincss  of  disease  by  his  bed-side. 

"  I  am  here,  Marco,  here,"  she  said,  "  here !'' 

He  tore  buck  the  curtain  by  a  sudden  effort, 

and  clinging  to  it  with  his  clenched  hands,  stared 
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for  some  moments  in  her  altered  face, — then, 
without  uttering  another  word,  sunk  back 
upon  his  pillow.  The  flush  of  fevered  agony 
faded  irom  his  brow, — his  whole  countenance 
changed  to  ashy  paleness, — but  his  eyes  re- 
mained fixed  upon  her  he  had  abandoned.  She 
returned  his  gaze  with  unflinching  eye,  but  not 
for  long, — the  woman  awoke  within  her  shriv- 
elled bosom,  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, and  hid  her  tears  in  the  coverlet 

Madame  could  support  the  scene  no  longer, 
and  was  leaving  the  room  with  her  usual  ra- 
pidity, when  she  encountered  Uncle  Horace 
and  young  Mortimer. 

Is  it  over  ?  "  inquired  the  merchant 
Not  yet,"  she  replied;  **  it  is.  Oh !  so  hor- 
rible ! " 

And  so  it  was :  D*Oraine's  eyes  were  glazing 
fast;  his  respiration  was  fearfully  impeded; 
the  clothes  heaved  like  billows  above  his  chest; 
yet  that  he  felt  was  evident  from  the  relaxing 
muscles  of  his  face. 
ij'  "  Speak  to  him,  Harry,**  said  Uncle  Horace 

turning  from  the  bed,  his  Idndly  and  benerolent 
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feelings  triumphing,  as  they  ever  did  when  his 
fellow-creatures  suffered,  —  '*  speak  to  him, 
Harry,  you  know  what  to  say,  you  know  all  that 
I  do;  even  to  save  Aer  I  could  not  wound  him 
now ! " 

Harry  Mortimer  placed  himself  so  as  to 
divert  D*Oraine*s  gaze  from  the  weeping  wo- 
man. That  he  saw  and  knew  him,  was  imme- 
diately evident  from  the  changed  expressioa 
of  his  countenance,  and  his  muttering,  **  What  S 
no  peace — no  peace ! " 

"  You  can  give  yourself  peace,'*  said  Harry,. 
'*  by  speaking  the  truth, — tell  me,  is  the  womaoi 
kneeling  by  your  side,  your  wife  ?  '* 

*'  She  is/'  was  the  faint  but  distinct  reply. 

And  Harry  paused,  as  if  not  wishing  to  sully 
the  name  of  his  beloved  by  a  suspicion, — then 
said, ''  and  Margaret  Linden  ?  " 

The  woman  started  to  her  feet ;  the  jealousy 
of  by-gone  years  revived  with  their  tenderness, 
and  not  suffering  Harry  to  finish  his  sentence, 
she  exclaimed  passionately — 

"  Margaret  Linden  never  was  his  wife !  say 
so,  Marco ;  do  justice  to  me  at  the  last  hour." 
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**  Justice  to  you,"  repeated  the  dying  dii, 
scornfully,  **  justice  to  others, — she  q>esk8  tk 
truth/'  he  added^  after  a  trying  pause,  **  Mff- 
garet  Linden  never  was  my  wif<^  althoagli  I 
married  her.  I  had  previously  been  manied 
to  this  woman.  She  made  me  know  it  too— 
curses  on  her !  *'  he  writhed  while  speaking  the 
last  words. 

**  Not  now,  Marco,  do  not  curse  me  nowT 
she  said ;  **  I  loved  you  in  our  young  dayi^  I 
could  not  bear  that  you  should  love  another^— 
the  right  was  on  my  side.  You  left  the  island, 
I  thought,  willingly  with  me,  you  said  she  had 
liured  you — ^knew '* 

He  interrupted  her, — '*  I  said  a  lie — she 


innocent.  I  left  her  as  I  found  her«  too— in- 
nocent!— she  never  wan  my  vrife — ^wUl  that 
content  you  ?  Do  you  think  she  could  forgive 
me?"  inquired  D'Oraine»  in  ahoarse  and  brcdun 
voice, — *"  do  you  think  her  daughter  could  ?** 
he  added* 

''Mary  desired  me  to  say  she  didL'*  said 
Uncle  Horace,  to  whom  thii  acknowledgBient 
was  of  the  greatest  value. 
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''  I  was  driven  to  it;  it  would  have  been 
better  had  I  trusted  her  promise — but — ^I 
might  have  been  worse — ^I  might  have  been 
worse/  he  muttered,  clinging  to  the  sinner's 
false  consolation,  which  is  to  him  as  a  straw  to 
a  drowning  man. 

'<  Talk  religion  to  him.  Sir,**  whispered  Peter, 
who  had  stolen  to  his  master's  nde,  and  been 
a  most  anxious  spectator  of  the  scene ; — ^'  talk 
religion  to  him.  Sir ;  you  can  if  you  like, — ^it's 
an  awful  thing,  even  if  a  man  is  a  foreigner,  to 
see  him  die  like  a  dog ;  besides,  he  has  set  our 
minds  easy  Kke;  mine's  as  light  as  a  feather: 
— ^before,  I  did  not  know  what  to  think — ^it's 
dear  now,  isn't  it.  Sir  ?  " 

''Very,  Peter,  thank  Gh>d!"  replied  his 
master :  "  I  wish  we  could  find  a  clergyman.** 

'^  So  do  I,  Sir ;  I  asked  about  it  below;  but 
cin't  you  speak  a  word^-«  word  in  season ** 

*'  You  are  right,  Peter ;  the  greater  the  sin- 
ner, the  more  cause  for  prayer.** 

"  Master  Harry,"  whispered  Peter,  turning 
to  where  the  young  gentleman  had  stood,  but 
Harry  had  gone  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
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Philip  Marsden  to  bestow  voluntary  forgive- 
ness on  the  dying  man. 

"  Magdalene  Marsden's  brother  hunted  me 
to  the  death.  I  hardly  deserved  so  much  from 
him/*  he  continued,  muttering  between  the  in- 
tervals of  pain ;  and  Madame,  who  had  suf- 
ficiently subdued  her  feelings  to  return  to  the 
room,  moistened  his  parched  lips,  and  uttered 
occasional  words  of  consolation,  which  Uncle 
Horace  considered  almost  miraculous,  coming 
from  such  a  source.  Apart,  her  elbows  resting 
on  her  knees,  her  face  covered  by  her  hands, 
sat  his  wife,  rocking  to  and  fro,  but  neither 
speaking  nor  weeping  aloud. 

The  frame  of  D'Oraine  was  strong  and  mus- 
cular, and  his  death  struggles  were  long  and 
terrible.  The  surgeons  were  astonished  at  his 
tenacity  of  life ;  and  more  than  once  did  the 
Frenchwoman  withdraw  from  his  bed-side,  and 
shrink,  pale  and  terrified,  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  darkening  chamber.  Though  the  master^ 
tyrant  lingered,  he  came  befcnre  midnight,  and 
the  strong  man  was  subdued. 

The  wail  that  rose  a  few  moments  after,  fit>iB 
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the  chamber  of  the  dead,  startled  the  household, 
and  inade  the  thoughtless  tremble.  When  con- 
vinced that  her  husband's  spirit  had  departed 
without  speaking  one  farewell,  or  lettering  one 
kindly  word,  the  wife  threw  herself  by  his 
side  with  an  appalling  shriek ;  her  arms  were 
locked  around  his  neck,  and  the  blood  of  his 
wounds  oozed  out  upon  her  garments.  No 
sob  succeeded  {hat  wild  despairing  howl ;  nor 
did  she,  apparently,  breathe  or  move. 

Philip  Marsden,  who  had  remained  below, 
in  solitude  and  silence,  to  learn  when  he  de- 
parted, looked  up  and  smiled,  as  the  sound  of 
that  piercing  shriek  lingered  around  him, — ^it 
was  a  smile  one  would  have  given  worlds  to 
forget  He  thought  it  was  the  expiring  agony 
of  him  he  hated. 

"  Let  her  stay  there  for  a  little,"  said  the 
benevolent  Horace,  who  had  hobbled  to  the 
chamber,  for  he  waited,  from  a  different  motive, 
to  the  last, — *'  grief  must  have  way,  Madame, 
—poor  thing! — poor  thing! — ^bless  me,  how 
still  she  is — ^hold  the  light,  one  of  you"  (to  the 
persons  in  attendance) — ''  there,  give  it  me.** 
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Uncle  Home  ,eat  clow  to  the  bed-^b, 
benl„,„i,,_u,eWd„hi,i^^y^^, 
tenbled-he  laid  the  other  apo,  .he  .o. 
W -. tigered  b,^_.„„  „„^^, 
Meraful  Heaven,  ahe  a  dead  I " 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Lady  Ellen  Revi$  to  Mary  Brown  Lorton. 

«  Orwvnw  SgMTv,  .^irU  4,  IS—^ 

"  ALTHOtiQH  yoa  have  cast  us  off,  dearest 
Mary,  and  ait '  alone  in  your  glory' — the  glory 
of  a  proud,  proud  heart — I  think  of  you  more 
frequently  than  while  we  were  in  the  daily, 
abnoat  hourly  habit  of  meeting.  When  first  I 
knew  you,  the  freahneu  of  your  nature  gave 
me  onBpeakablfl  delight ;  it  was,  to  my  mind, 
what  a  green  field  would  hare  been  to  the  eye 
amid  an  arid  landscape.  During  the  last  few, 
bat  fiill  weeks  I  was  near  yon,  you  ripened  that 
feeling  into  an  esteem — a  veneration,  I  may 
asy,  which  I  nerer  imagined  I  should  feel  for 
one  of  my  own  poor  silly  sex — the  trembling, 
tittid,  playful  girl,  burst  into  the  resolTed  and 
hi^i-Moled  wonaii  I    I  wu  astomshed  at  the 
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change,  and  almoat  tempted  to  pronounce  it 
unnatural.  Alas!  we  often  libel  nature — we 
do  not  understand  either  why  she  ^ves  or  wb^ 
she  withholds, — ^we  look  upon*  and  jet  we 
know  her  not !  Were  we  not  convinced,  bj 
long  experience,  to  the  contrary,  wc  should 
deny  that  the  acorn  could  rise  into  the  oak. 

"  Why  hare  you  not  written  to  me  ?  Why 
is  It  that  I  am  obliged  to  learn  all  that  coo- 
cems  you  firom  Magdalene  ?  What  wrong  have 
/committed?  Has  your  uncle  impressed  you 
with  the  notion,  that  the  Lady  Ellen  could  not 
feel,  as  the  simple  Ellen  would  ?  Oh,  no,—' 
Uncle  Horace  never  did  injustice  to  Enghsh 
b(nm, — and  after  the  singular  adventure  of 
Madame,  I  am  not  sure  but  even  the  French 
find  favour  in  his  sight. 

'*  Magdalene  teUs  me  that  your  poor  in- 
valid has  sunk  into  a  state  of  low  and  melan- 
choly  feeling,  from  which  nothing  seems  to 
arouse  her ;  that  her  mind  slumbers ;  but  that 
the  repose  is  undisturbed; — even  this,  my 
sweet  friend,  is  a  blessing, — ^to  see  her  amused 
as  a  mere  child,  by  gauds,  and  flowers,  and 
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birds,  is  surely  preferable  to  witnessing  the 
fearful  ravings  which  once  lacerated  your  poor 
heart.  Tell  Uncle  Horace  I  have  really  learned 
to  love,  as  well  as  to  esteem  him ; — I  can  fancy 
him  taking  his  hat  off  its  own  particular  peg, 
which,  in  by-gone  days,  you  used  to  describe 
and  laugh  at,  walking  to  your  gigantic  market, 
culling  such  flowers  as  your  own  conservatories 
have  not  yet  produced,  and  carrying  an  enor- 
mous bouquet  through  your  busy  streets,  in 
order  that  your  mother  might  find  amusement 
in  assorting  them  according  to  her  fancy.  How 
I  long  to  be  with  you,  my  sweet  friend  ! — how 
gladly  would  I  share  your  vigils — ^vigils  far 
more  suited  to  such  as  I  am,  than  to  you! 
You  will  hardly  believe  it,  Mary,  but  the  event, 
or  rather  the  events  which  your  delicacy  led  you 
to  suppose  would  operate  to  your  disadvantage 
in  society,  have  produced  a  directly  contrary 
efiect.  Were  you  to  come  among  us  now,  you 
would  be  fluted  and  worshipped  in  a  manner 
that  would  surpass  the  longings  of  the  most 
romantic  damosel  on  earth. 
*'  Our  chaperons   and  maiden  aunts  never 
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venture  to  hint  rnore^  than  '  that  you  were 
placed  in  a  peculiar  situation  ;*  —  our  young 
ladies^   one  and  all>    protest    '  that  the  ad- 
venture was    one  of   extraordinary  interest, 
that  they  would  give  the  world  either  to  know 
you,  or  see  you  again/  as  the  case  may  be ; — 
that  you  were  always  a  '  beauty,'  and  a  '  love,' 
— all  agreeing,  in  conclusion,  that  you  are  the 
delightful  heroine  of  a  charming  romance ; — 
the  young  men  extol  you  beyond  the  skies; 
the  middle-aged  ones  speculate  on  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  your  fortune ;  while  Major 
Blaney>  notwithstanding  he  is  really  going  to 
be  married  to  Lady  Cecilia  Delaval,  declares, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Irish  warmth,  and 
in  genuine  Irish  brogue,  that  you  are  a  for- 
tune in  yourself.    The  truth  is,  Mary>  that 
though  we  have  had  one  new  actress,  two  new 
novels  (that  have  made  a  sensation);  and  two 
elopements,  besides  various  other  little  affairs 
tending  to  distract  the  public  attention,  still 
you  are  Lady  Paramount  of  the  world ! — ^by 
the  world,  I  mean  our  world, — and  so  you  are 
likely  to  remain.    Are  you  proud  of  this  7 — 
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No :  you  ore  not ;  and  if  I  asked  such  a  ques- 
tion soberly,  I  should  be  tk/ool !  Pardon  this 
badinage.  I  know  you  care  but  little  for  us, 
or  for  our  ways.  The  skilful  oculist^  Trath^ 
has  removed  the  film  from  your  eyes^  and  you 
see  MB — AS  WE  ARE — ^humau  nature  gilt,  in- 
stead of  human  nature  |>fatn, — still  only  human 
nature  after  all.  And  tell  Unde  Horace  the 
fault  is  le^s  in  us  than  in  those  who  expeict  us 
to  be  different^  altogether  different  from  our 
fellow-beings. 

'^  Are  there  any  you  care  to  hear  about  ?  Not 
my  cousin,  or  you  could  not  have  driven  him 
from  you.  Oh,  Mary,  Mary«  it  was  not  wise- 
it  was  not  kind — on  a  point  of  your  own  ima- 
gining, to  turn  from  you  such  a  heart  as  his. 
If  his  own  eloquent  pleadings — his  long- tried 
affection — his  ill- suppressed  agony — did  not 
triumph  over  your  prejudices  in  those  hours  of 
trial,  I  cannot  hope  to  win  your  attention  on 
his  behalf,  by  a  recapitulation  of  his  success, 
or  a  prolonged  account  of  his  projects  and 
prospects. 

"My  father! — ^his  lordship  has  absolutely 
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commanded  me  to  write  to  Uncle  Horace  con- 
cerning some  corporation  matters,  which  a  word 
from  the  Liverpool  merchant  can  place  ex- 
actly in  the  position  he  desires.  I  was  tempted 
to  call  this  meanness,  but  reflection  (the  re- 
flection which  visits  the  daughter  of  a  poli- 
tician) reflects,  that  it  is  only  *  expediency* 
Memory,  which  to  some  is  an  inconvenieDce, 
Lord  Norley  has  in  admirable  subjection ;  he 
has  completely  forgotten  our  scenes  at  South- 
ampton, though  he  perfectly  remembers  your 
existence ;  indeed,  the  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  to  your  uncle*s  already  over- 
flowing  fortune  ha<  strengthened  his  good 
opinion  of  your  many  virtues,  and  he  has  re- 
peatedly pronounced  you  the  finest  girl  of  the 
past  season. 

'^  My  beloved  mother  continues  the  same 
hallowed  and  holy  being  she  ever  was — in  the 
world — ^not  with  it — steering  her  course  to  that 
blessed  immortality  to  which  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  thousands  wiU  waft  her  disem- 
bodied spirit  on  some  not  very  far  distant  day. 

*'  Who  do  you  think  had  the  impertinence 
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to  address  me  the  other  morning  at  Howel  and 
James*  ?  Miss  Maxwell !  I  had  observed  her 
for  some  time  toadying  a  very  old  lady,  as- 
suring her  that  nothing  could  be  more  be- 
coming to  her  complexion  (she  was  as  yellow 
as  a  bird  of  Paradise)  than  an  amethyst  fer- 
ronierre!  while  all  the  time  she  bestowed 
sundry  tender  smiles  upon  an  antiquated 
Brummcly  who,  disdaining  the  advances  of  a 
person  of  his  own  age,  lavished  his  attentions 
upon  two  young  and  lovely  girls,  whose  smiles, 
amounting  to  laughter,  evinced  their  conviction 
that  he  was  a  very  great  bore. 

"  I  had  derived  considerable  amusement 
from  this  succession  of  by-play,  when  Maxy 
suddenly  perceived  me*  I  was  vexed  with 
myself  for  feeling  so  much  indignation  at  the 
address  of  a  person  I  so  thoroughly  despised, 
and  still  more  vexed  at  finding  it  impossible 
to  control  my  feelings.  She  made  many  rapid 
inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  '  her  interesting 
Mary,'  and  I  fancied,  had  the  grace  to  blush, 
when  she  asked  after  '  Uncle  Horace.'  Think 
of  her  impertinence  —  interesting — '  her  inte- 
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resting  Mary,' — and  '  Uncle  Horace.'  I  made 
her  no  reply,  but  turned  away,  crimson  with 
ill- suppressed  anger. 

'^  You  remember  Claggitt, — my  mother's 
maid  has  left  her,  and  Claggitt  applied  for  the 
situation.  I  addressed  her  by  name,  as  usual, 
— she  drew  from  a  puce-coloured  reticule  a 
handkerchief  of  large  dimensions,  trimmed 
with  lace,  and  perfumed  with  lavender,  and 
applying  it  to  her  rubicund  countenance, 
wished  me  to  suppose  she  was  shedding  tears. 

"  '  My  name  is  Harris  now,  my  lady.' 

"  '  Indeed ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  my  lady,  but  the  wiUain  left  me  the 
day  wc  were  married,  and  is  gone  abroad  with 
another  lady ; — but  I  have  my  certificate  here, 
my  lady,  and  so  has  she — they  say  ! ' 

"  Kitchen  morality,  thought  I.  The  unfor- 
tunate woman  had,  I  really  believe,  been  de- 
ceived by  the  exquisite  Job — ^plundered  of  her 
plunder,  and  left  again  at  large  upon  the  pub- 
lic, to  collect  what  wai&  and  '  vails '  fortune 
might  throw  in  her  way.  Oh,  what  a  world  is 
this ! — what  great  and  little  rogaea  ! — what 
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slides  and  shifts ! — ^what  ins  and  outs  !-T»And 
yet  we  live  for  it,  and  not  for  ourselves. 

'^  Muskito,  they  say>  was  choked  on  his 
well-earned  passage  to  a  foreign  land,  by  a 
huge  lie ;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  statement, 
do  you,  sweet  Mary  ?  This  letter  is  like  the 
vase,  where  '  perfume  has  once  been  distilled,' 
— there  is  nothing  in  it ; — ^yet  I  know  it  will 
be  sweet  to  you,  firom  the  remembrance  of  what 
has  been." 

4(  «  ♦  4(  4(  «  * 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  reading  that 
letter,  Mary ! ''  said  Uncle  Horace  to  his  niece ; 
"  is  there  anything  in  it  new  or  interesting?" 

^'  It  is  from  Lady  Ellen,"  replied  Mary,  as 
she  slowly  folded  it  up,  and  placed  it  on  her 
desk. 

Mary  was  seated  on  a  low  chair,  close  to  a 
table  covered  with  books  and  bijouterie  of 
various  kinds ;  the  room  was  spacious,  the  or- 
naments rich  and  profuse.  Uncle  Horace  had 
been  reading  the  newspaper,  as  he  did,  or  pre- 
tended to  do,  every  day  after  dinner.     I  say 

pretended,  because  he  very  often  fell  asleep ; 
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— ^he  had  dined  early  on  this  particulu 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
elcpt,  for  the  noise  of  hammering,  sawing 
that  peculiar  click-click  which  intimates 
masons  are  at  work,  sounded  close  to  the 
dows.  He  arose,  after  looking-  anxious 
Mary,  who  had  not  recovered  cither  her  I 
or  freshness,  and  walked  across  the  room, 
halted  slightly,  hut  was  not,  of  course,  as 
as  poor  Bright,  who,  when  his  master  m 
roused  from  his  slumbers,  and  balancing 
judiciously  on  three  legs,  looked  out  o 
window  also. 

"  Our  workmen  will  have  finished,  my 
Mary,  by  the  time  fixed;  and  I  shall  scr 
occupied  in  arranging  and  furnishing  i 
rooms  after  your  own  fashion,  long  b< 
autumn.  Indeed,  this  house  of  mine  i 
have  felt  inconveniently  small,  but  now,  1 1 
it  will  please  you," 

"  It  has  always  pleased  me,  dear  un 
said  Mary. 

'•  Yes.  my  love,  you  are  not  at  all  spoi 
but  I  felt  the  house  that  did  very   well 
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Horace  Brown^  would  not  do  for  you  as  a 
permanent  residence — ^permanent  I  mean,  of 
course,  until  you  marry. 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  Does  Lady  Ellen  know,"  persisted  Uncle 
Horace,  "  that  Magdalene  is  gone  to  Italy  with 
poor  Philip?" 

•'  No,  I  suppose  not,  or  she  would  have  said 
something  about  it,"  replied  Mary ;  ''  his  de- 
sire was  so  sudden,  and  your  generosity,  my 
dear  uncle,  so  quickly  followed  his  desire, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Magdalene  to  find 
time  to  Avritc  to  Lady  Ellen  of  her  movements. 
— Poor  fellow  ! — I  fear  he  will  never  return !  *' 
He  is  young,"  said  Horace  Brown. 
But  worn,  more  than  age  would  wear  in 
thrice  as  many  years !"  sighed  Mary. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  replied  her 
uncle,  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  warm 
air  of  the  south  will  restore  health,  and  make 
him  strong  again." 

*•  It  will  cause  flowers  to  spring  quickly  from 
his  grave,"  said  Mary,  with  a  still  deeper 
sigh :  *'  and  the  tomb  he  is  gone  to  place  over 
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the  remains  oF  his  poor  broUier.  will  very  soa 
cover  his  own ! " 

At  that  instaDt  poor  Bright  yelled,  am 
Mary  turned  round.  Uncle  Horace  was  look 
ing  very  red  and  very  angry. 

•'  Curse  the  dog ! "  exclaimed  the  worth] 
merchant, — "  I  did  not  mean  to  kick  him,  bul 
be  is  always  getting  under  my  feet."  He 
patted  Bright's  head  for  a  moment ;  the  mar 
and  the  dog  at  once  understood  eacli  other,— 
the  pat  spoke  the  master's  apology,  the  dog 
licked  his  hand  in  forgiveness. 

"  Mary,"  said  Horace  Brown,  in  a  voice  low 
and  broken  from  agitation,  ■*  do  you  really 
think  PhiUp  Marsden  will  die  ?  "* 

"  1  do,  uncle,  if  he  be  not  dead  already. 
You  were  so  anxious  for  Ms  recovery,  that  you 
did  not  see  his  danger,  but  Magdalene  did," 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  either  spoke 
again ;  but  when  Horace  resumed  the  conver- 
sation, it  was  evident  that  his  mind  had  not 
wandered  from  the  subject. 

"  How  many  things  there  are  after  all,  Maiy, 
which  gold  cannot  purchase:  the  lucky  hit  io 
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cottonsy  which  the  foresight  and  activity  of 
that  very  clever  young  man  Jamcs^  enabled 
me  to  make,  added  ten  thousand  pounds  to  my 
wealth, — the  tithe  of  that  successful  morning*s 
speculation  would  make  Magdalene  and  Philip 
what  they  would  call  rich  for  Ufe — and  they 
should  have  it !  Yet — Oh,  Mary,  he  must  re- 
cover,— ^young,  and  strong, — he  has  the  chest 
of  an  Hercules! " 

Uncle  Horace  waited  Mary's  reply :  through 
the  silence  of  the  evening,  a  rich,  yet  low- toned 
voice  came  to  their  ears  from  a  remote  part  of 
the  dwelling. 

"  It  is  my  mother,"  said  Mary;  **  she  always 
sings  the  same  air  about  this  hour, — I  will  go 
to  her." 

"  Mary,  my  beloved  child,"  replied  Uncle 
Horace,  "  this  being  with,  and  going  to,  your 
mother  continually,  is  more  than  you  can  bear, 
— ^your  spirits  are  depressed,  your  cheek  is  pale, 
and  Madame,  who  watches  her  with  as  much 
devotion  as  if  she  were  her  own  sister,  assures 
me  it  does  you  harm.  I  cannot  afford  to  los6 
you,  my  darling  child ;  I  cannot  look  forward 
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to  a  desolate  old  age,  without  loathing  the 
prosperity  that  descends  upon  mc  night  and 
day  in  golden  showers.  Does  Lady  Ellen  say 
nothing  of — of  Harry  Mortimer  ?  " 

*'  But  little,"  said  Mary,  placing  the  letter 
in  her  uncle's  hands  ;  and  then,  attempting  to 
smile,  she  added,  "  this  paragraph  says 
more." 

Uncle  Horace  snatched  the  newspaper  from 
her  and  read,  as  she  quitted  the  room.  It 
stated,  in  the  customary  phraseology,  that 
the  nephew  of  a  certain  noble  lord — whose 
union  with  the  relative  of  a  certain  wealthy 
merchant  had  been  prevented  by  some  very 
singular  circumstances — was  about  to  be  united 
to  his  witty  and  accomplished  cousin. 

With  as  much  patience  as  he  could  com- 
mand. Uncle  Horace  perused  Lady  Ellen's 
letter,  and  read  over  and  over  again  the  para- 
graph  which  especially  alluded  to  Harry  Mor* 
timer,  and  certainly  appeared  constrained. 
At  length  he  rung  the  bell — it  was  answered 
by  Peter  Pike. 
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"  Did  your  honour  ring  ?  "  inquired  the  faith- 
ful, I  had  almost  written  y>/end/y  attendant. 

"  Yes,  Peter, — and  yet,  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly why.  I  had  an  idea  of  going  to  London^ 
— though  it  would  be  absurd — quite  absurd  to 
do  so, — it  would  answer  no  good  purpose." 

**  Better  not  go  then,  Sir,  I  think,"  said 
Peter  :  "  no  bad  news,  I  hope,  Sir  ?  " 

"  No,  Peter, — nothing,  perhaps,  that  I  might 
not  expect.  Ah,  young  men  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be  in  ray  time." 

"  No,  Sir,  they  are  not,"  replied  Peter,  "  nor 
young  women  either,  unless  it  be  Miss  Mary. 
I  was  afraid  something  was  not  right,  for  just 
now  I  passed  Miss  Mary's  room,  and  she  was  a 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break." 

**  Are  you  certain  of  that,  Peter?"  said 
Horace  Brown,  starting  up. 

"  Quite,  Sir ;  her  sob  is  different  from  any 
I  ever  heard ;  though  I've  heard  her  s  many  a 
time  too  often, — it's  so  soft  and  sad, — nothing 
'sterical  in  it — only  up  from  the  heart  like." 

"  The  scoundrel,"  groaned  Uncle  Horace. 

Peter  looked  aghast. 
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"  Is  Mr.  Muskito  come  back,  jour  honour?" 
he  inquired  at  last. 

"  Wliat  an  idiot  you  arc,  Peler,"  said  Uncle 
Horace, — "  no,  nothing — there  it  nothing  the 
matter,— only  Miss  Mary  receiFcd  a  letter  from 
Lady  Ellen  Ecvis.  containing  news  of  those 
she  knew  in  London  last  year,  and  some  infor- 
mation wliich  is  both  sudden  and  strange." 

'*  A  surgical  operation  performed  upon  Lord 
Norlcy,  perhaps,"  said  Peter,  trying  to  look 
clever. — "  a  heart  of  flesh  put  into  Ids  lord- 
ship's bosom,  instead  of  Ihc  one  of  stone  !" 

Uncle  Horace  frowned,  and  Peter  looked 
very  like  a  snail  trying  to  get  back  into  its 
sheU. 

"  Tlicrc"8  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  says  that 
Mr.  Mortimer  is  about  to  be  married  to  Lady 
Ellen  Revis,"  observed  the  merchant,  at  last. 

"  Well,  it's  not  the  first  he  (begging  your 
honour's  pardon)  that  has  been  put  in  a  Lon- 
don paper,"  said  Peter,  confidently. 

"How  can  you  tell?"  inquired  Horace 
Srown. 

"  BccauBC  it's  unnatural — quite — and  cod- 
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trary  to  English  reason  and  common  sense^ 
Sir!" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  see  that,"  replied  Uncle 
Horace,  thinking  at  the  same  time,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  Peter's  understanding  was  astonish* 
ingly  improved ;  for  Horace  Brown  was  one  of 
those  who  always  tried  to  believe  what  he 
wished  to  be  true.  **  You  remember,  Peter, 
the  circumstances  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  Sir,  that  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be 
so, — the  circumstances,  I  mean  ; — but  as  to 
Master  Harry, — it's  an  impossibility,  that's  all, 
— a  clean  impossibility ! " 

There  was  a  pause.  Peter  had  known  his 
young  mistress  from  her  childhood,  and  Uncle 
Horace  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  before 
him,  as  one  would  speak  before  any  particu- 
larly-favourite animal  of  whose  fidelity  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  and  whose  intelligence  was 
of  that  nature,  that  one  would  not  be  a  great 
deal  surprised  if  the  creature  were  to  make 
some  pertinent  observation. 

"  Sir,"  repeated  Peter,  seeing  that  Uncle 
Horace  had  paced  some  seven  or  eight  times 
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across  the  room  without  heeding  him  ii 

least,  "  Sir,  it's  a  clean  impossibility  I tl 

master  !— look,  jour  honour  !  "  he  contii 
pointing  exultingly  to  a  gentleman,  who,  b 
less  of  ways  or  forms,  was  seen  crossinjr 
lawn,  not  by  the  carriage-drive,  but  mal 
the  shortest  path  for  himself. 

"  Bean't  I  right  for  onco.  Sir ;  for  as  sui 
I'm  a  living  man,  that's  Master  Harry  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


For  some  days  after  the  arrival  which  Peter  so 
opportunely  and  unceremoniously  announced, 
after  some  explanations  had  been  made,  and 
sundry  arrangements  completed.  Uncle  Horace 
— (notwithstanding  everything  under  the  now 
order  of  things  promised  to  be  concluded 
after  the  earnest  desire  of  his  own  heart) — 
in  my  opinion,  deserved  the  sympathy  of  all 
sympathizing  people,  —  why  —  he  will  himself 
explain. 

If  I  have  failed  in  exciting  the  admiration 
of  those  who  have  listened  to  this  narrative  on 
behalf  of  Lady  Ellen  Revis,  I  have  failed  in- 
deed.    A  woman  actuated   by  sudden  and 
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gcncTous  impulse,  may  sacrifice  a  passion  ni 
the  instant,  and  by  so  doin^  incrit  our  wann- 
est praise;  but  a  woman  who  systematical)] 
studies  to  subdue  a  strong  aficction  for  a  per- 
son constantly  wnth  Iier,  who  is  every  waj 
worthy  of  her  devotion — the  chosen  of  hei 
family — the  admired  of  her  friends — because 
she  believes  that  by  so  doing  she  secures  the 
happiness  of  those  she  loves  more  than  hei 
own  life — such  a  woman  deserves  to  be  en- 
shrined in  the  heart  of  every  right-thinking 
human  being. 

Lady  Ellen  was  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
warfare  with  herself  against  herself.  Some- 
times a  kind  look,  or  an  alTectioDate  expressiw 
from  her  beloved  cousin,  would  set  Ihc  blood 
whirling  through  her  veins,  and  cause  her  head 
to  beat  most  rapid  music;  but  ere  the  agita- 
tion was  passed,  she  had  schooled  herself  intt 
subjection,  and  at  such  times  would  invariabl] 
lead  Harry  Mortimer  to  talk  of  Marj- !  Wai 
not  this  heroism? 

"  Never   despair,  Harry,"   6hc  wo(dd    aa) 
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when^  in  the  fulness  and  confidence  of  his 
heart,  he  was  talking  of  Mary  and  his  blighted 
hopes :  **  never  despair ;  when  her  feelings 
subside^  when  her  mother's  illness  decreases, 
and  her  heart  has  time  to  look  into  and  ana- 
lyze itself,  she  will  find  it  impossible  to  forget 
you ;  and  she  will,  she  must  see,  that  the  hydra 
she  spoke  of  was  of  her  own  imagining.  The 
great  reproach  she  dreaded  has  ceased  to  exist. 
The  excess  of  her  mother's  malady  is  but  a 
proof  that  the  texture  of  mind  was  too  fine  to 
outlive  the  knowledge  of  her  fancied  crime. 
Time,  my  good  cousin,  time,  will  achieve  your 
purpose.  My  father,  you  know,  is  anxious  for 
the  alliance  ;  his  new  negotiations  with  those 
traders  would  be  forwarded  to  the  utmost  of 
his  wishes,  by  a  word  from  Uncle  Horace, — 
time — a  little  time ! " 

Lady  Ellen's  letter  to  Mary  evinced  as  much 
skill  as  kindness.  She  had  studiously  avoided 
giving  her  any  information  about  Harry,  which, 
of  course,  was  the  way  to  make  her  desire  it ; 
and  her  allusion  to  past  events  was  calculated 
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to  recall  her  tenderness,  if,  iodeed,  it  had  erer 
departed. 

Sbe  was  the  first,  too,  in  Lord  Norley's 
famity  to  sec  the  obnoxious  paragraph  is  s 
fashionable  paper  ;  and,  strange  tltough  it  vas. 
she  saw  it  immediately  af^er  she  had  dis- 
patched Marj's  letter.  She  read  it  with  t 
burning  check  and  a  throbbing^  brow,  and  im- 
mediately took  it  to  her  cousin.  A  woman  of 
false  delicacy  would  have  concealed  it- 
It  did  not  escape  her  obscrration.  that  Harry 
turned  pale  while  he  perused  it :  the  blood 
seemed  to  ice  round  her  heart — 

"Thank  God!"  she  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  he  docs  not  dream  what  /  have  felt  for  him, 
or  he  would  curse  me ! " 

Harry  muttered  something  about  "  pain* 
fill." 

"Not  at  all,"  she  said,  firmly;  "  I  myself  will 
write  to  the  editor  and  contradict  the  report ; 
— ynu  must  immediately  set  off  for  Liverpool, 
and  rontradict  it  thrre  in  person ! " 

"  By  heavens,  Ellen,"  cried  Harrj-,  starting 
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up  and  ringing  the  bell  violently,  •'  you  are 
right,  you  are  always  right, — yet — ^you  know 
she  rejected — scorned  me " 

"  She  rejected — but  never  scorned  you," 
said  Lady  Ellen,  *'  never  scorned  you,  and," 
she  added,  in  a  low  constrained  voice,  '*  never 
loved  you  more  than  at  that  moment." 

'*  Post-horses  to  my  chariot  instantly,"  said 
Harry  to  the  servant  who  entered. 

"  I  always  told  you,  cousin,"  continued  Lady 
Ellen,  when  the  man  closed  the  door, — "  I 
always  told  you,  that  time  would  accomplish 
your  wishes :  I  tell  you  now,  that  this  hateful 
paper  will  still  more  aid  you.  God  bless  you ! 
My  mother  is  waiting  for  me — as  to  my  father 
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"  Ay,"  said  Harry,  "  what  will  he  say  to 
this  sudden  movement  ? — ^he  is  gone  to  Rich- 
mond." 

"  He  will  regret,"  replied  Lady  Ellen,  "  that 
you  went  without  his  instructions  touching  the 
Liverpool  corporation,  which,  if  he  returns  in 
time,  he  will  forward  by  the  mail  to-night,  or, 
if  not,  by  a  courier  in  the  early  morning.    He 
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will,  moreorerj  hope"  (and  she  tried  to  smili 
"  hope  that  you  travelled  with  four,  not  tn 
horses." 

Harry  returned  her  Bmile  most  heartily,- 
"  God  bles»  you>  my  sweet  cousin,"  he  said. 

She  offered  him  her  hand,  but  he  imprinte 
the  kiss  of  an  affectionate  brother  upon  he 
cheek. 

Lady  Ellen  watched  the  departure  <^  hi 
travelling  cBrtiagc,  and  though  her  step,  a 
she  paced  up  and  down  her  dreasing-rooo 
was  proud  as  the  step  of  one  who  has  per 
formed  a  high  and  noble  act,  yet  tears  ch««e< 
each  other  down  her  cheeks,  and,  more  thai 
once,  she  reproached  herself  with  weaknesi 
which  almost  any  other  human  being  woul 
have  called  strength.  How  glorious  is  a  sell 
Hcri£cing  woman !  I  bless  God  that  they  ai 
not  uncommon.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  hun 
ble  cottages,  and  in  the  courtly  halls  of  £oj 
land.  I  have  observed  them  amongst  th 
simple,  as  well  as  amongst  the  sage ;  an 
firmly  believe,  that  a  village  or  family  cou) 
hardly  be  found,  that  would  not  furnish  at  leai 
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one  gifted  with  that  high  and  holy  virtae  which 
eheers,  supports^  and  succours  all  within  its 
sphere! 

**  He  will  be  happy,"  repeated  Lady  Ellen 
to  herself, — ^*  he  will  be  happy — and— then  so 
shall  I!" 

**  But,"  argued  Harry  Mortimer,  to  his  be- 
loved Mary,  when,  after  the  twilight  had  deep- 
ened into  night,  they  sat  beneath  the  light  of  a 
costly  lamp,  the  taste  and  chasings  of  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  splendid 
saloon  of  the  metropolis,  *'  but  you  need  not 
leave  your  mother ;  her  mind  has  settled  into 
that  deep,  yet  gentle  melancholy,  so  quiet,  so 
retiring,  that,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  cham- 
ber, she  finds  all  she  requires.  Could  I  love 
you,  and  not  cherish  her  ?  She  will  not  lose 
her  child.  She  will  only  gain  another.  You 
were  a  wilful  girl  to  drive  me  from  you ;  were 
you  to  continue  in  your  wilfulness,  I  should 
call  you  wicked !  '* 

**  You  should  see  how  her  dear  eyes  bright- 
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cn,*'  replied  Marjj  "  when  she  hears  m j  voice ; 
mnd  when  I  sing  to  her«  she  will  listen  like  a 
patient  child*  hanging  her  head,  until,  some- 
times, she  sleeps  away  her  sorrow,  and  wakens 
with  a  smile!  Indeed,  Harry,  I  could  not 
mingle  in  the  crowds  and  sights  of  London, 
and  leave  her  thus !  '* 

**  Neither  shall  you,  dearest;  whatever  pleases 
you,  will  please  me  best !  *' 

^But,**  said  Mary,  '*  you  will  have  your  par- 
liamentary duties  to  attend  to/* 

**  And  you  your  domestic  ones.** 

**  And  arc  you  sure  you  will  never  think — 
think ^" 

"  Think  what  ?  ^  interrupted  her  lover. 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  remained  silent; 
and  Harry  said,  what  my  fair  friends  will  all 
imagine  a  gentleman  ought  to  say  on  such  an 


It  was  evident  that  Lady  Ellen  was  right — 
that  Tiwie  had  conquered,  aided,  as  he  had 
been,  by  Love.  The  lamp  was  growing  dim, 
but  their  hearts  were  joyful ;  at  last  Harry 
inquired — 
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"  Where  is  Magdalene  ?  " 

"  Gone  with  poor  Philip  to  Italy,  to  place  a 
monument  over,  I  fear,  two  brothers  ! " 

"  Poor  Philip ! "  echoed  Harry;  *'  the  sword 
has  worn  out  the  sheath.  What  will  become 
of  Magdalene?*' 

"  Oh,"  answered  Mary  quickly,  and  without 
consideration,  "  she  will  live  with  us  I " 

The  last  word  had  hardly  escaped  her  lips, 
when  she  was  pressed  to  her  lover's  bosom. 

"  I  meant  me^^  she  murmured. 
And  me/"  exclaimed  Harry. 
And  me,  I  hope,"  said  dear  Uncle  Horace, 
poking  in  his  head.  *'  It  is  past  eleven,  my 
children,  and  Peter  has  laid  supper  himself,  at 
least  twice  over ;  and  Madame  has  been  down 
half  a  dozen  times  to  see  Monsieur. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent  French 
accent,  Sir,"  said  Harry,  slyly. 

*'  Psha !  "  exclaimed  the  merchant ;  "  and 
Jones,  the  old  fool,  with  his  bride,  as  he  calls 
my  old  housekeeper,  are  waiting  to  see  the 
•young  master;* — and,  really — love  may  do 
very  well  for  you;  but  I  want  my  supper." 
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"  We  were  waiting  for  youi  dear  uncle,"  said 
Muy,  kxiking  mote  beautiful  than  ever,  from 
Uie  mingled  inflmence  of  tears  and  blushes. 

"  Tbauk  yUQ,"  ssswercd  Horace  Brown; 
tben  turning  to  Hury,  be  added, "  Bemember, 
my  conseDt  is  only  giren  oa  condition  that 
Lord  Norley  writes,  with  Hit  otm  hand,  his 
belief  that  Man,  by  eutering  his  &mily,  con- 
ten  an  bononr  upon  it." 

"^  Ccttainly,  my  dear  firiend,"  replied  Mor- 
timer ;  "  anything — ererything  you  please, 
shall  be  donc—JB  the  most  business-like  mas- 

*- 1  don't  bdiere  a  word  of  it,"  said  the 
"  vou    hare  disairaBged  all    my 


■-  Your  pwdon,  ny  dear,  dear  Sir, — mj 
Mcrr  than  Aitlwrr'  exdttimed  Hairy,  with  a 
warmth  whi^.  tboogb  heoAen  felt,  be  setdom 
yieU^d  to: — •' your  dearest  {4«n  was  to  see  us 
k>[^y :  the  shadow  that  rests  upon  my  be- 
Wnd  Maiy's  spviu  will  sober,  not  disturb 
tiut  happiness.  1  will  share  it  with  her.  and 
thus  alleviate — what  it  is  not  (or  earthly  power 
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to  overeome.   Will  you  not  bless  your  children. 
Sir?" 

"I  am  a  pretty  bachelort  truly/*  replied 
Unde  Horace,  trying  to  appear  jocose, — but  it 
would  not  do. 

He  caught  Mary  to  his  heart;  and  after 
pressing  her  there  for  a  few  moments,  held  her 
from  him»  and  placed  their  hands  together. 

'*  May  God  so  deal  with  you,  Harry  Mor- 
timer, as  you  make  her  happy !  I  have  longed 
for  this  hour, — and  yet,  now  that  it  is  come, 
I  can  hardly  part  with  her." 

"  You  need  not,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  lover. 

"  Psha ! — Psha ! — marriage  is  not  a  threat 
now,  Mary — yet  I  am  loath  to  give  you  up. 
You  will  become  too  fine  for  Liverpool !  '* 

"  Did  I,  dear  uncle  ?  " 

"  No— but  you  may  think  the  old  man  cross 
and  testy,  and — there — I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
you,  dearest.  My  draft  upon  the  bank  of 
happiness  is  honoured  to  the  full !  *' 

"  If  you  please,  Sir,"  said  Peter,  after  knock- 
ing, as  old  servants  do,  at  the  door,  "  Kitty  says 
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the  fricangee  is  gone  to  rags,  and  that  the 
supper  will  do  her  no  credit" 

"  You  take,"  said  his  master,  turning  briskly 
upon  the  serving-man,  "  an  undue  interest  in 
what  Kitty  says." 

Peter  looked  down  as  if  he  meant  to  blush. 

''  Ah,"  said  the  merchant,  shaking  his  head, 
and  smiling,  while  he  led  the  two  beloved  of 
his  heart  to  the  dining-room, — "  I  shall  de- 
serve much  pity !  —  an  old  baphelor  between 
two  lovers — a  nettle  between  two  roses. — Ah ! 
— ^from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — ^you  all  de- 
light in  fooling — ^poor  Uncle  Horace  !" 


THE  END. 


London :  W.  Ciowst  and  Somv  SUmted  Stnat. 
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